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And Cicero takes ,. 

... inaudible ... 

(Inaudible) 
said that ... 

...Plato 
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. Plato (p 7 of 1 April; This indicates that 
Mr. Strauss began on® sentence, and then 
changed gears in the middle of the sentmce. 

This indicates that a phrase was inaudible. In 
no case was this any longer than a part of one 
sentence. 

This indicates that a single word, or at inost 
two words, proved to be inaudible. 

This indicates that the speaker was interrupted 
by a question or another ccement • 

Thie, at the beginning of eaoh reel, indicates 
that there may have bean a few words before the 
recording began. 
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And one reason why I give the seminar now is as a kind of 
companion course to my natural right course. Some aspects. 
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l 'I“' ' T." • " 1 ' < ' cur -' a - '->ms aspects of this problem will 

^cr-., os ccurre and will come up here in the 

course of the discussion of Cicero. 

Now » otari from the jsost basic question: what olia.ll we read 
1 have a statement at the bookstore, but X can still repeat it. We 
want to read four writings of Cicero—The Republic . The Laws. On the 

JMS «£ JSS IM IMfigs (fig Finibus T"and TJw Offices . These are 
yiiay aooke, and oco could rightly say that that is too much for one 
quarter. But with all due respect to Cicero, one could say that 
Cicero is easier to understand than Plato and Aristotle, and there¬ 
fore it is not an extraordinary risk that we are taking. On the 
other hand, as will appear later, it is a pity that one cannot read 
core of oicaro, namely, his two writings, fig &£ datura of the Gods 
a** fla are in a way Indis^aMble for a wSer 

Judgment, for his political doctrine, too. But that would simply 
be too much for one quarter. K " s ' 

Mew X begin with a very simple question addressed to you so 
that we see whether we have any common ground. Why is Cicero famous, 
as far as political theory ia concerned? Let ua first try to answer 
this question as an introduction to the course. How you *n have 
read histories of political theory, or you all have taken courses 
in it, or have acquired such knowings to other legittoate w^s! 

So, what is Cicero famous for as far as political theory is con- 
cezned. Cicero as statesman is of no concern to us to this course. 
Don»t be ashamed to say what you have learned, to elementary contexts, 
perhaps. Well, what is he famous for? 9 

( He is one of the first of the natural law theorists.) 

Tes, that is a very good answer, as far as it goes. I mean this 
Let ms put it this way. Cicero is the oldest writer, of whom we 
have complete works, who has set forth the doctrine of natural law. 
Because the doctrine is older than Cioero. And even this needs a 
footnote. The writings in which Cicero does sst forth this doctrine, 
the Republic and Laws, are not complete. They have been a bit 
destroyed by the anUgnanoy of time. There has been sods damage. 

So that is cne point. But 1st us use a still looser term. Cicero 
is the oldest advocate of the higher law idea. Tes, that is one 
point, and then there is another consideration, which sons of you nay 
know. Another crucial political doctrine, of which Cicero is a classic? 
Well, that is the doctrine of the mixed regime. The view that the 
bestgjpolitleal order to a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
raey|to presented in Cicero's Republic . That this is an issue one 
wo^hnra to consider would perhaps appear from the following con¬ 
sideration. What Cicero says about the mixed regime to not original 
Just as what he says about tbs natural law to not original. It goes* 
back to this form to a man called Polybius, a Greek historian about 
a century prior to Cicero. In the sixth book of Polybius's History 
you find a presentation of the mixed regime. That would be the 
classical doctrine. Now there is a strict line from Polybius to 
Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, where the mixed regime doctrine 
is taken up, in a considerably modified manner. And there is a 
very straight, and also a very short, line from Montesquieu to the 
Federalist Papers . So wo are Immediately where we want to be. But 
one point must not be forgotten, inoidantally. That Cicero's 
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will 'be £ovnd :\& ^ Introduction to the translation. It was 
discovered by a carsiinai in the Vatican i-lbrasy. It is fragmentary. 
I dco*t believe that ra have half of the book, probably loss. l© 38 
than half of tfcs book* 


And than there is a third point of a general nature, Cicero says 
that the best regime is the mixed regims* &at where do we find the 
best regime,, this mixed regime? 

( Roms.) 

Roane. The Sana was said by Polybius* >,'ow this leads to the following 
very important theoretical question, because, after all, we are not 
ancient historians or concerned with the Roman constitution. And that 
is this. Whan you study the Platonic or Aristotelian political doc¬ 
trine, you get a description of the best regime without any proper 
names, if I may say so. The best regime is described, and then we 
have statements to the effect that this regime is something Tik» it 
that regime resembles it in this way, and so on. But the best regime 
is not necessarily in existence anywhere on earth. It mar be. But 
it is not necessary. In Polybius and Cicero the best regime is 
found In an actual regime, the Roman regime. And this raises a very 
important theoretical question—the question of the relation between 
ideal and reality. How is it possible that the ideal should become 
actual. These, I believe, are the three most elementary considerations 
which would occur to one regarding Cicero on the basis of the common 
opinion* 

Now one more introductory point. Cicero is well-known as the 
oldest classic of the natural law teaching, say of the M gh«». ia W 
teaching* We use a more innocuous term. This natural law doctrine, 
as presented by Cicero, is, according to general Opinion, which 
as far as I knew is correct, traced to a philosophical school called 
the Stoics, of whom you will hear quite a bit in this quarter. Now 
the Stoic school was founded after Aristotle, I believe even after 
the death of Aristotle, but that is not so important. It was a 
school which presupposed the Platonic-AristoteUan teaching, but 
regarded it as insufficient, for a variety of reasons, and modified 
it. But the basic premise, at least as far as moral and political 
questions are concerned, are the same, the Socratio premises. Now 
Cicero presents the Stole doctrine, we can say, and yet he is not a 
Stoic but even an opponent of the Stoics. You see, what haopened 
in Creek philosophy after Aristotle was this. Plato had founded a 
sehpOl, as you know—.the Acadeay. Aristotle had founded a school— 
tfcerppoeum. And these schools transmitted the teachings of their 
respective masters, with modifications. But still, fundamentally 
the mentoars of the Platonic school were Platonists, and the members 
of Aristotle 8 s school were Aristotelians. But then two new schools 
wore founded, because of the dissatisfaction with Plato and Aristotle, 
(toe is the Stoic school, which is characteristically not called after 
an individual, but is called after the place where they met, stoa, 
a kind of porch. The other school is called the Epicurean school, 
after the founder, Epicurus. These two schools had a very great 
popular success. They were popular among the highly educated classes 
of the Hellenized Mediterranean world* And somehow they are char- 
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,.k i'fctesd o* revolution. And this revolution took place 

— Asadm?. Soma generations after Plato, say in about 

t>o HfiUidls <3- the 3 secaad century, the Platonio Acadeny underwent a 
radical change, a change in the direction of scepticism Tm Platonic 
Academy became sceptical* You know what sceptical means in the 
superficial and scholastic meaning of the term, A sceptic is a man 
who denies to possess the truth* He can have probable opinions, but 
he does not possess knowledge. That this happened in the Platonic 
school is not a complete accident, because you must never forget 
that. Socrates appears also as a man who does not possess knowledge 
but is only seeking it. You know that. Socrates was not a mere 
actor* There are other forms of scepticism, but these are of no 
interest to us now. 

Hew these Academic Sceptics, and Academic does not mean tore as 
we might say, academic social scientists, but academic naans here 
the scepticism of the Platonic Academy. This was the school to which 
Cicero adhered. And the most characteristic feature of this school- 
one could say, is its rejection of Stoic dogmatism. A part of that 
Stoic dogmatism is the Stole natural law teaching. The Stoic natural 
law teaching is based on the Stoic teaching regarding the nature of 
the gods and the providence exercised by the gods. The Academic 
Sceptics rejected these teachings, and therefore thsy rejected, by 
implication, the natural law teaching based upon the Stoic theology. 
Hew Cicero is an Academic Sceptic, and he wrote two books in which 
he presented the sceptical criticism of Stoic theology. On the jgfe- 
£l3S ££ 1&2 Code and <& Divination . These are two writings wMch 
ws cannot read here because the quarter is much too short. But the 
extraordinary thing is that this Academic Sceptic adopts, in a way, 
the natural law teaching of the Stoles. That is a problem which 
we must try to clarify to some extent. 

The third and last Introductory remark Z wish to concerns 
the character of Cicero's philosophic writings. Well, Cicero's 
work is of course infinitely large, compared with that of Plato, 
for example. You have the orations, the rhetorical writings, and 
you have the philosophical writings. And an enormous nunfaer of 
letters in addition. He must limit ourselves absolutely to the 
philosophic writings, and only to some of them. Now Cicero's philo¬ 
sophic works are dialogues. This is not completely surprising 
because we have read dialogues prior to Cicero. For ex&ntnle, the 
Platonic dialogues. But the Ciceronian dialogues differ from the 
Platonic dialogues in one very simple respect. As you know, Plato 
never speaks as himself In any dialogue. He does mention Plato, 
but thsn Samson* else says that Plato was ill, say, when Socrates 
died* But Plato never says, I have heard Socrates say this. Do 
you know who did this, who brought in his own ego. 

V Xenophon.) 

Xenophon. Tee. Xenophon uses this technique* Be says that I 
heard Socrates apeak on this natterj which is, in a way, very good. 
Because we have an eyewitness, and so we know we have the real stuff. 
Whereas in Plato, Plato never gives us any guarantee whether the 
dialogues he presents are not purely the inventions of Plato, and 
I am afraid thsy are pure inventions. But Xenophon at least olaime 
that this is the real stuff, low in the Ciceronian dialogues there 
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*•: -•» to b--j tho models of Cicero' s dialogues. That is what 
At least X bciicrra I xoaeaber. Cicero made a remark about his dia¬ 
logues in one of ais writings, well, sore than ono^ but one is par** 
ticularly interesting. That occurs in a work called the Thsculan 
Pisrotations. the disjaitatioaa in Tusculan, Tusculan was a landed 
estate of Cicero, And here there occurs tha famous sentence: "Soc¬ 
rates was the first who called philosophy down from heaven, and placed 
it in cities, and even introduced It into the houses, and compelled 
it to investigate, regarding life, manners and good and bad things, 
Socrates { manifold way of disputing, and the variety of subject 
natters, and the magnitude of mind consecrated this way of disputing 
to writing and thus produced a variety of dissenting philosophic 
schools. Cut of those schools, we (Cicero) have followed that school 
manner particularly which we believe Socrates had used (naosly, the 
dialogical) in order to conceal our opinions. In order to liberate 
others from error, and in order to seek in every disputation what 
is most similar to the truth .(that mums, what is most probable ) n 
To repeat, the Ciceronian dialo gue serves these t hr e e purposes: 
to conceal his cun opinions—not to put himself forward as an 
authority; to liberate us from error; and, in every disputation to 
seek what is most probable. There are other passages in Cicero to 
the sams effect, but that is the clearest me. So this much in the 
way of an introduction. 


Now I thought that we should turn to the subject immediately 
so that we can cover these mazy writings which we have to cover, * 

And I prepared a discussion of the first book of the Renublie. The 
order in which I think we should them is Republic-Laws, that is to 
say, the political writings proper first, and then turn to the discus- 
sionaf principles in tha book, Qa the finds of Good and Bad Things, 
and finally, the Off jells , where Cicei^s^SSTthrc^i^ils, 
which arise by virtue of the apparent conflict between the moral and 
the expedient. Where such nice questions are discussed whether you 
are entitled to advertise a bad piece of merchandise as very good. 

Tou know, the great moral perplexities, where, on the one hand, you 
are dishonest, whereas, on the other hand, if you do not do it, other 
more dishonest man will buy it from you cheaply and advertise it nuch 
moire than you would do it. And other nice questions which deserve 
the attention of every thinking man. 


So now I turn to the first book of the Republic . As you would 
see if you would look at the first page the beginning is missing. 

The beginning is missing, but we have sufficient left of Cicero? a 
prologue to understand what the general subject matter of the prologue 
is* I m let me see, where does the dialogue begin. The dialogue be¬ 
gins on page 29, in your edition. So there are about 16 pages of 
prologue. The bulk of the prologue has been preserved, in the pro¬ 
logue Cicero discusses a problem with which you may be familiar from 
Plato and Aristotle—the question of the two ways of life, the active 
life, the practical or political life, and the contemplative life 
the theoretical life. And Clearo defends the active life, the polit¬ 
ical life, against the philosophers, or against certain philosophers. 
That is not quite clear. Now do you know what the issue is. Other¬ 
wise you wouldn’t understand what we are dealing with. Do you know 
what tbs issue is? What is the issue? 
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i-fell, the question concems s of course, the active life on its 
highest level, because only there does the problem become clear,, 
Because in a way we all have to be active, the most contemplative 
of us has to be active. But the active life means the life dedicated 
to act ion i, And that is, in the highest form, the life of the states¬ 
man, the political life in the fullest sense. How in former societies 
It visa perfectly intelligible if someone would say, the highest ac¬ 
tivity which a man can pursue is to be a statesman in his society. 

1 believe even today that is intelligiblet I mean if you consider 
the simple recognition of the dignity of the President of the United 
States, whoever that president may be. This is still a reflection 
of it. It is understandable. And all our respect for Gary Cooper, 
and ether such great man, does not conceal from ue the fact that a 
man who merely acts the part of a statesman is not the real thing. 

The real thing is the statesman himself. And especially if he is a 
great statesman, and than there is no question about it. Who is so 
famous in the Western world today as Mr. Churchill. Ton know, even 
bis paintings beeone famous. So we understand that. But in ancient 
times there were people who said, while the active life on the highsst 
level is something in the highest degree noble and admirable, there 
is a life which ia still more higher, still higher, and that they cal¬ 
led the life of contemplation, or the theoretical life, or the phil¬ 
osophic life. Again I believe that even those who know nothing of the 
tradition can still understand this an the basis of present day obser¬ 
vation. For example, there are quite a few people today who, I be¬ 
lieve, would still say, however great a statesman may be, a true poet 
is in a way more important to ua, as living human beings, than a 
statesman can be. At least you have heard this* Otaly in classical 
times they did not believe that the poets as poets could possible be 
better, and they said the philosophers. So that ia a very trite 
summary of the issue with which Cicero deals. 

And Cicero takes ... Plato and Aristotle had coma out clearly 
for the supremacy of the theoretical life. Cicero takes the side of 
the active life. We cannot blame him for that* Be was a great Roman 
statesman who had saved the republic against Catiline and in other 
situations. And there are perhaps more serious reasons for that. How 
why, or rather how does he argue? At the end of the first paragraph 
(page 15). 

I will content syself with asserting that Hature has 
ji* implanted in the human race so great a need of virtue 

and so great a desire to defend the common safety that 
the strength thereof has conquered all the allurements 
of pleasure and ease. 

So the starting point of Cicero we can say is this—the natural char¬ 
acter of the need for virtue, and of the love for the defence of the 
common safety. Because they are natural, they overcome all blandish¬ 
ments of pleasure and leisure. If nature did not drive man, and in 
particularly certain men, in the direction of virtue and the common 
good, this would not be possible. How, the connection between these 
two points—the need for virtue and the love for the defence of the 
common safety—is this, as Cicero makes dear in tha sequel. The 
highest use of virtue is the government—of course he msans the good 
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people also can be virtuous, I assume. But why is that 
v ..^ ui.s>vr? ■>-' we understand that? I want to avoid ths liaoression 
. aat this is sun old moralist, who talks about things which have been 
proved to be wholly meaningless by the recent advances of psychology. 
Let us aee whether we do not understand, when we look at such matters 
from the non-ecadeaio point of view, from the practical point of view, 
whether we do not understand and recognize what he means. Why should 
tnis be the highest virtue, ths virtue of the most perfect statesman, 
compared with the very great virtue of the perfectly virtuous house¬ 
wife, or schoolmaster, or whatever you have? 

{ Well, possibly because the political is ths source and causd of 
all of these other things.) 

Well, one could also say that what you imply is this. Somehow we think 
that virtue has something to do with beneficence. How the greatest, 
the broadest possibility of being a benefactor of one's fellow ran is 
that of the statesman. Think of any philanthropic benefactor, who 
establishes a hospital, or many hospitals, compares with what a 
statesman could do to help his fellow men. So that would make sons 
sense. 


How Cicero goes on to argue as follows. The statesman ... Of 
course, it is one thing to say that the government of a coeraonwealth 
requires a higher degree of virtue, than merely private ^ 

is another thing to say that it la the highest virtue, meaning a 
higher virtue than that possessed by philosophers. Because that is 
the issue. If you do not like the word philosophers for some reason, 
of which we hope you will dispose as we go an, then say—intellectuals$ 
no that won't do, but say poets or creative artists, because tint is 
ths same issue fundamentally. It is the same issue. Only to our 
popular understanding today, ths creative artist has taken the place 
of the philosopher. Por reasons which would take us too long to explain. 
But, at any rate, I can assume this—that even ths completely un¬ 
initiated In this kind of thing knows of the fact that the two things 
competing for man's highest admiration are, even today, the statesman, 
and that includes generals, political ami—and sometimes they can even 
coincide, as is ths ease at ths present, and on the other hand, the 
creative artists. Ion see, I make an allowance even for those who 
prefer Clark Gable to any political man, because this man means, of 
course, by Clark Gable the creative artist. But more sophisticated 
people would go higher up and say Kliot or Hemingway, or certain other 
individuals generally regarded as creative artists. They are those 
who compote for the highest respect even today. Or is ay thesis wrong? 
Could one say, perhaps, that sons boxer might have a higher prestige 
than either a distinguished statesman or general, on ths one hand, 
and a distinguished creative artist an ths other. Could one rake this 
objection? 

( I was going to say that ths objection that would be made today 
is that the suoeesaful busineeamsa is ths chief figure looked 
up to.) 

That 1 think 1 could more eaaily dispose of. One could say, not en¬ 
tirely without reason, that tbs businessman belongs to the side of 
the statesman or ths general. 1 could give some empirical evidence 
of that, e.g. Charles Wilson. But what about boxers? Could one rake 
this a valid objection to whet I said? 

(«,. Inaudible ...) 

That some people would really say. That is true. But could one not 
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•• •.'*?. rsn”s» it would Mur the distinction. When you speak'of the 
■'v. .* -zj % .native artist, than you con® also, for the sane reason, 
vj the parachutist 3 and then we cobs to god knows what. So for this 
reason I prefer another. 

( I don’t understand on what basis you associate the aan in the 
business world with the statesman. To a nan contemplating the 
way of life he should follow, they would appear two more or less 
distinct ways of life. A great many people would be far more 
attracted to the business world.) 

Sut still, it is practical. The virtue would consist of the ... I 
naan tho inventiveness and the other qualities of the really good 
businessman would mean ... inaudible ... of his fellow sen. But 
what about the boxer? To meet this issue. Why can one safely dis¬ 
regard the boxer in this connection? Or the wrestler? Why can one 
do that? Why is, even today, it clear that there are these two 
peaks in the ordinary social orientation—the practical man of the 
highest order, on the one hand, and the theoretical man, on the other. 

( A boxer is never famous unless he has a poet who writes odes 
about him.) 

That would be true of statesmen in the long run too. 

( But a statesman can be known without poets.) 

Their memory after their death depends on the poets, or something 
like poets. 

( ...Inaudible...) 

Tes, on a very subordinate level. In other words, his cash success 
ia not a sufficient criterion. That one can prove easily, because 
if one kills a great number of men-^aa escaped convict—he also can 
be famous for years. He can fill the headlines. We have seen that. 

( Is there the assumption that the statesman and the philosopher 
are both using their mental capacities to the highest degree? 

They are perfecting their mental capacity, whereas the boxer 
could not be accused of that.) 

That is a very good point. And that is perhaps the ultimate reason 
why we do that. And in spite of all other things that have happened 
since, the recollection of that is still alive. That is true. That 
would be the old treatment, that which you gave. 

( I wondered why you chose T. S. Eliot as the example, rather than, 
say, Einstein.) 

Ton are perfectly right. You could have taken a theoretical snn as 
well. But I tried to make the utmost concession to the idea that 
our points of view are completely different from those of olden times. 
Since Einstein and Freud are certainly theoretical msn, no difficulty 
arises. But when you replace the strictly theoretical man, the phil¬ 
osopher or scientist, by the creative artist, you can say that that 
is an entirely new point of view. And for this reason I selected 
this example. 

So we see, that, that the issue is still intelligible. How 

how does Cicero argue. In the first place he says statesmen com¬ 
plete by deeds what the philosophers speak of in their comers. They 
talk and debate and discus*. But of course they don't reach the issue. 
Evan if they find out something is good, that doesn't make it a public 
fact. It becomes a public fact only by legislation. The argument 
la this—that is higher whioh completes the thing, rather than only 
initiates. And it is led to its coneumatlcn by the statesman. There- 
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that statesmanship presupposes philosophy. That tha philosophers 
lay tha foundations* they find out the furxtanagfcal truths regarding 
good and bad, and the statesman ooaplete it. Cicero.says here no. 

Let us read this ascend paragraph on page 15, 


But it is not enough to possess virtue, as if it were an 
art of some sort, unless you naka use of it. Though 
it is true that an art, even if you never use it, can 
still remain in your possession by the very fact of your 
knowledge of it, yet the existence of virtue depends 
entirely upon its use. 

By tha way, is this thought clear to you—this distinction between 
virtue and art? That an art not exercised is still an art 5 virtue 
not exercised is not virtue. Is this clear? les, sure. But is 
it understood? 


{ Tou ean 5 t intentionally not act virtuously and say you are still 
a virtuous man.) 

In other words, if he never acts bravely, he cannot be a brave man. 
But, on the other hand, a nan nay never practice medicine and have 
a complete possession of the art of medicine. Continue. 

and its noblest use is the government ... dinnin g in 
our ears. 


In Latin it is not "the realisation in fact," but Perfectio. I be¬ 
lieve we could translate this more strongly by saying consumtion* 
Continue. 


For there is no principle ... codes of laws for States. 
You see what Cicero says. It is not so that the statesman merely 
completes that to which the philosophers have laid the foundation, 
but the philosophers say nothing that is sound that has nob been 
established by political man. So that the statesmen are superior, 
as he says in the sequel, to the philosophers in wisdom itself. 
Disregarding for the time being all critical considerations, we 
oust first understand the thesis of Cicero. Given his premises, ths 
conclusion really follows. If what the philosophers do depends 
essentially on the founding act of statesmen, and then the phil¬ 
osophers formulate that somehow, express it succinctly and coherently, 
and then this is again used, or finds its consumatlon in the actions 
of statesmen again, one can rightly say that philosophy is in every 
respect inferior to statesmanship. If the premises are correct, ths 
conclusion follows. I mean, by the way, the latter thesis is not 
surprising to us at all. If you take a very popular view today, ac¬ 
cording to which philosophy is the articulation of ths values of a 
given society. I think one can say that, according to a very wide¬ 
spread view, political theory, especially, is that—the articulation 
of the values of a given society. Of the American society, or what¬ 
ever it may be. Now in this cast ths philosopher merely articulates 
what has been laid down by other people, by society. But society is 
a vague word. Who laid it down. Hot an anonymous society. We can 
trace it back to the founding fathers. Consider the Declaration of 
Independence or the Constitution. And in this way the philosophers 
would build upon a foundation erected by the statesmen and would be 
in the service of political actions in which their own work finds 
Its completion. That is tha argument with which Cicero starts. 

Re goes on to develop the point that political activity is next only 
most noble, which in a way he has proven already, but also pleasant. 
Does this make sense? Sometimes examples are mare convincing tten 
arguments. At ths end of Tig Gathering Storm , when Churchill tells 
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£3 story — w was called to bacons Frias Minister, He has a sen¬ 

tence which unfortunately I do not know by heart. Ion know this 
terrible situation in 1940, and the incredible responsibility and 
burdens. It was noble by this very fact. Was it only a burden to 
Churchill? Do you remember what he says? He say 3 that he slept ex¬ 
cellently after he got the call, because facts are more pleasant than 
dreams. The fact that he had the power, and could do something. So 
one can understand that—that political activity is pleasant. And 
ona could suppose that even some lesser political lights would admit 
that political life is not at all unpleasant to them. 

After having established that the political life is superior to 
the theoretical life, he examines the reasons which are advanced by 
the opponents of the political life, flow these fellows speak of the 
labors of the political life compared with those of a reasonable 
theoretical man, sitting in his study, and so on. Hot concerned with 
other people's business. And he enjoys himself by reading the most 
wonderful things, and so on. That seems to be such more attractive 
than the hustle and bustle of the practical life. But it is not only 
the labor; there are also the dangers. The dangers indicated by the 
fact that even in our civilised, modem America, tbs President is 
shielded by secret service men whereas people like you and as do not 
need secret service man—unless they go down to 63rd street. Another 
point which they also mention is the ingratitude of the city, which 
is also not msrely ancient history. I refer again to Churchill's 
story, when he was defeated in 1945. He accepted it in good faith. 

A democracy especially is ungrateful and he could not have expected 
differently. Cicero replies as follows. Philosophers themselves 
risk their lives. For example, traveling. Philosopher is used, 
in ancient times, in the wide sense—where it means any theoretical 
pursuit, flow if you want to learn, for certain purposes you have to 
travel. Not only in order to speak to other theoretical msn, who 
don't happen to live in the place where you live, hut also, for 
example, to see other nations, to see other rivers, other beasts, 
other plants, and so on. And traveling overseas, and he is thinking 
of that especially, is very dangerous. As again is illustrated by 
the fate of the Queen Mazy. It was touch and go with even the Queen 
of the oceans. I think you read that. A terrific gale. Futhermore, 
the labors are compensated, compensated by honor and glory, the labors 
of the statesman. And also the Joy derived from the recognition of 
th8 good outweighs the pain derived from the triumph of the bad. But 
the most important point 1s that one is obliged to compensate one's 
country for what it has done far one's self. It has permitted a man 
to grc , to develop, and he owes it a debt. There is one thing, the 
ae«e«dlty to mix with mean people if you go into polities. That, I 
believe, is as true today as it was in the past. That is at least 
your opinion? But Cicero replies, the only alternative to with 

such people is to be ruled by them. And therefore it is better to 

mix with them than to be ruled by them. This argument has a pre-his¬ 
tory which seme of you may remember. 

( The Republic .) 

Which Republic , since we are reading Cicero's? 

( Plato's; 

Tes, Plato'a Republic. Good. The opponents of the practical life 
admit that in case of necessity the wise man will enter politics. 

Who are they? Do you know any of these wise men? fou don't have to 
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~' e an antiquarian. Thay ana quite well known nn. That in case of 
-aesssity a wisa man would enter politics. Again, Plato in the Reuub- 
•*"*** ^ wsuld not eater politics except on the basis of seme divine 

•5han.eej, m . J lato calls it* But that m&ans tiacsasltjr. But then Cicero 
has a powerful argument against that. How can he do that properly 
if he has not trained himself in quiet times, in advance. Is it not 
absurd to say that the wise man should go into politics only in 
very critical situations, where you must already be an old hand, and 
have a sura hand, which you can only acquire by experience? And is it 
not therefore necessary to go into politics as soon as you are properly 
prepared for it? Cicero continues as follows. This is in paragraph 
9 ~ 11 . Tha opponents boast of their complete ignorance of political 
matters, in flagrant contradiction to their admission that in critical 
situations the wise man would go into politics. Now who are they— 
tfceso men who boast of their complete ignorance in political matters 
in flagrant contradiction to their admission that they would go into 
politics if there is a really critical situation? Do you remember 
anyone? Have you ever read a writer prior to Cicero boasting of his 
Ignorance in politics? Well, the most obvious statement that occurs 
to me at any rate is a statement in Plato* s dialogue the 
No, I 8 m sorry, in the dialogue Thsaetetus . There is a so-called 
excursus. In which the theoretical life Is discussed and defended. 

And Socrates says here of the theoretical man, apparently with full 
approval, that he doesn't even know the way to the marketplace, and 
he doesn't knar anything of law, and he doesn't even know if his 
neighbor is a h u m a n being or some other kind of That is 

boasting of ignorance of political matters. And of course Cicero 
rightly says that that is absolutely preposterous. If this same nmn 
demands that people should help their city In grave situations, how 
can they make such fantastic claims. I do not go into the question 
now what Socrates means with this statement. I would suspect that 
this is ironical. But that is not a very useful statement, because 
one must always know what is the use of the ironical statement. Plato 
was, after all, not a Joker, a clown. He meant something by that. 

But here we have the difficulty. 


Then Cicero goes on to say that there are philosophers, of the 
highest rank, who did not participate in political life yet studied 
political science. The name occurs. And thus somehow fulfilled a 
political function. Now first, do we understand that? Why a student 
of political science, by this very fact fulfill a political function. 
Does this make sense? Do we understand that? That voting is a polit¬ 
ical function everyone would admit, but why should studying political 
science, political matters, trying to understand them? It is not a 
hard question. 


( Well, in studying them you have to identify the political arena, 
and the identification of the political arena would be to m a 
political function.) 

ftrt what does this word, so frequently used now, "Identify* mean? Do 
you mean that every student of politics oust become a member of a party— 
the Republican or Democratic or maybe the independent voters, or what 
do you mean? 

( No, I didn't mean that. 1 didn't mean that he had to become a 

member of a party. I have a feeling that I am involved in learning 
to identify the political area.) 

What does identify mean? That word I really don't understand in this 
connection. 
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'ir’mpa you, define.) 

- -o. Wfcsn say yw don't understand ay term, ideatificatlon, 

1 Yoel like 1 am out at sea. 1 know that the feeling that 1 
express is valid for me*) 

1 know that English is not ay mother tongue, but I also know that the 
word »identify* in ibis sense is of vary recant usago in English. And 
it has something to do with certain psychological theories about iden¬ 
tity &nd identification. 

( Well, I think of it in terms of distinguishing the political from 
the economic.) 

Why is this a political function? Why do you exercise a political 
function by understanding political things, and doing nothing more 
than trying to understand them. It is really an extremaly simple 
thing. You are, if I may say so, falsely sophisticated. 

( I balls?© it.) 

I mean it is extremaly simple what Cicero means. You have a citizen 
body In a democracy. And this citizen body is ultimately responsible 
for the decisions, at least by the act of election. Is it not important 
that the citizen body is informed rather than uninformed? The polit¬ 
ical scientist is the man who tries—that is, if he is really an em¬ 
pirical political scientist and not a methodologist—to become a more 
informed political citizen than most citizens are. And in this way 
he contributes to the raising of the level of the citizen body. Be¬ 
cause he cannot help, to some extent, spreading that higher degree 
of information, if nothing more than that a drug store conversation 
comes up. He can tell people sometimes* Perhaps, that it is not so 
simple, that you have your facts wrong, and so on. So it is a very 
simple thing that he has in mind. Now if this is done, however, in 
the most comprehensive way, then Cicero here is not thinking of people 
like ourselves but of Plato and Aristotle. That is really a political 
function which they fulfilled, They give their fellow citizens, and 
even citizens of other societies, scone help in finding their bearings 
in political matters altogether. That is a political function. 

But you wanted to say something. 

( It seems to me that the argument he is using is that if these 
philosophers are going to be called on by necessity, then they 
had better, of necessity, be prepared. E{y a study of the science 
of politics.) 

In other words, it comes down to this. What Plato and Aristotle do, 
that is a perfectly defensible position* Because they did nob run 
away from their civic duties. Their very study of politics, even if 
they never acted politically, was a service to the city, to the 
political society. 

( You are referring then to that activity of the political student 
which is, in effect, a political teacher.) 

Yon can put it that way. An informant. Opinion leader is a word now 
used. A politically informed man is more likely to be an opinion leader 
in the desirable sense than a politically uninformed man* That I be¬ 
lieve makes sense. Here we have reached the end of the introduction. 

And we see that the end of this Introduction is strangely favorable 
to the philosophers, at least to those philosophers like Plato and 
Aristotle who regarded political philosophy as an essential part of 
philosophy. But still, on the whole, the burden of this argument in 
the Introduction is that the practical, or political, life is much 
higher than the theoretical. 


Then, in paragraph 13, the transition to the dialogue takes place 
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:.3ro cays v te.t. ha will roport of a conv®rsa<-i 
has ’^akon : '’L‘-ce :Lcut 70 years before, and he 


7bat is on prp-j 79. 

':, \?n ca polx* '.oo whi 

Icnows of it thresh a certain individual {rilled Publius Rutil^us" 

Eufa« # whom ha and his brother, Quintus, had net when they were 
studying at Smyrna, toe can assume that bids is a piece of fiction* 
It,=|ji utterly unimportant whether it is fiction or not, but I would 
asanas that these things are fictional. The discussion which we shall 
read is not a discussion by Cicero. It is a discussion by statesman 
say, two generations before Cicero, And the most famous of them is * 
one of the Scipio3. The Scipio who conquered Carthage, a great states¬ 
man and captain* And Cicero chose him probably for this reason* 

Scipio was a very highly educated Roman, at least according to whatever 
the standards may have been in Rome at that time. One of his com¬ 
panions was Polybius. So that is the link. In other words, it was 
not that damn foreigner Polybius who is setting forth the doctrine. 

It i3 the great Indigenous authority, Scipio, who sets forth the 
doctrine. 


Sow the discussion begins in the following way. In paragraph 
lA'-lo, there is a Latin holiday, and Scipio is at home. It is the 
year of the death of Scipio, which is very important for certain 
reasons which appear later. And tken a young nan appears called 
Tubero. And there is first a brief discussion between Scipio and 
Tubero (par 14-16,) Tubero cooes first because he wants to find out 
Scipio 9 s private opinion (End of reel; a few sentences ware lost 
in changing reels.) 

*•« We should read that, page 31, the speech of Tubero, 

Well, then, Afri conus 

Africanus is a name for Scipio, because he had conquered Africa, 
since you gave ms a sort of invitation, and encourage 
me in ay hope regarding yourself, shall wo not first 
inquire, before the others arrive 

That is important, before the others arrive. It is a private con¬ 
versation. Continue. 

what the facts are in regard to that second sun that h£e 
been reported to the senate? For those who claim to hare 
seen two suns are neither few nor untrustworthy, so that 
we must rather explain the fact than disbelieve It. 

In other words, the fact is established. Therefore we legitimately 
ask for the reason. Continue. 

Hew I wish our friend Panaetius 

That was a famous philosopher of the generation of Polybius. He was 
a Stoic philosopher but a somewhat modified Stoic. We may mention 
hiflater. 

were with us* For it is his habit to make careful in¬ 
vestigation of such celestial phenomena, as well as of 



habit la all matters «f this kind: in dealing with thirgs 
of whose nature we ban hardly get an inkling by conjecture, 
he speaks with such assurance that one would think that 
he could see them with his own eyes or actually touch 

them with his hands, I always consider Socrates to 
have shown greater wisdom in refusing to take any 
interest in such matters and maintaining that the 
problems of natural p heno mena were either too difficult 
for the human understanding to fathom or else were of 



no .urporJ.&nce -whatever to human life. 

Toe so®, the discussion of the prologue ia continued In this part. 

On a somewhat higher plane. The criticism of theoretical philosophy, 
which was? originally given only in the name of political life. Is 
new traced to a philosopher, to Socrates, who allegedly said we 
should not be concerned with purely theoretical objects, natural 
phenomena, but only with the right life of nan. This view is taken 
by the greatest authority, and it is useful for Cicero’s purposes* 

How Tubero replies, in the sequel, that that is not true? Socrates 
wasn't such a strict moralist, but rather also concerned himself 
with these other things. And Scipio says, well, no, I know that better. 
That was not Socrates, that was Plato, who transformed the moralist 
Socrates into a metaphysician. Which shows, of course, that Scipio 
was at least reasonably informed about philosophic matters—that he 
could make such a statement. 

Than two other men appear, Philus and Rutilius. Rutilius is the 
man who is the link between Cicero and the whole conversation. 

Philus will be very important later on, because Philus is the Academic 
Sceptic who criticises the doctrine of natural law. Be will be very 
important later. New here there is a very strange thing. Scipio 
tells these newcomers what the subject was—the natural, physical 
phenomena. And let us see what happens, paragraph 17, page 35* 

After this speech, Scipio noticed Lucius Furius Philus 
coming in unannounced, and after greeting him with the 
greatest cordiality, he took his hand and led hire to 
a place on his own couch. Publius Rutilius, who later 
reported the conversation to us, came in at the same 
time, received Scipio*s greeting, and was given a place 
beside Tubero. 

Philus . What are you discussing? I hope our arrival 
has not interrupted your conversation. 

Scipio . Certainly not; for the point which Tubero 
began to inquire into a short time ago belongs to the 
very class of subjects which you are always interested 
in investigating. As for our friend Rutilius, ha used 
to discuss such topics with ms occasionally, even under 
the very walla of Numantia. 

Do you see something? Scipio pretended to be a strict Socratic, not 
to be concerned at all with the explanation of any natural phenomena. 
And what do we find out now? Sven during military campaigns, when 
they had laid seige to Numantia, they discussed these things. Scipio, 
in other words, is not as anti-theoretical as he seems. Let me 
one or two remarks here that will help you to anticipate the later 
argument. The book sods with a dream of Scipio. Scipio tells a 
dream. And this is a presentation of cosmology, the whole universe. 

It is not a rgyth in the Platonic sense. It is meant to be a presen¬ 
tation of the cosmos. So Scipio revoals at the and, in the form of 
a dream, the theoretical understanding of the world which was always 
there, although in the political and military activities it did not 
corns to light, and should not cams to light as such. Hist is grad¬ 
ually prepared. At first there is the statement. No, Socrates 
was right, only human things are of interest. The second step, 
oh ye8, we used to discuss such subjects when we laid seige to this 
city, and I was prepared to listen to theoretical discussions. And 
later on we will find that there is such more serious reason for that. 
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■ : *10 rc.-jatj.cn cf the theoretical and practical Ufa is not settled 

in Tlcoro's introduction. It is the subject which keeps the whole 
cook acring. I think that Cicero's Republic is probably his greatest 
•fork from an artistic point of view, and I think we will see that in 
spite of the fragmentary character of the vork. 

How Sclpio had discussed physical questions under the walls of 
Nuauntia with Rutilius. Philus is also concerned with these natters. 
Also Tubero. Tuber© is the nan who came first and cams lith this 
question originally. How the scene changes again. Five other men 
«omo. Laelius, Munsaiua, Fannius, Scaevola, and Kanilius. The most 
important of these figures, the rest you could easily forget, and 
the only person who oust be kept in mind is Laelius. Because Laelius 
is the man who presents the natural law teaching later on. Laelius 
is an old Roman lawyer, say, the chief justice, the most respected 
authority on matters of law, to whom Sclpio defers. And his cen¬ 
tral importance is indicated by the fact then when they sit down 
Laelius sits in the center. They sit down on a meadow. But it is 
wintertime, and so they can't sit down anywhere they wish but they 
have to seek a special place. What kind of place would they seek* 
on a winter’s day. Snow and rain are oat of the question; otherwise 
they couldn't sit outside. What place would they seek? 

( A sunny place.) 

A sunny place. Surely. Da summer they would seek the elude. How 
this is the symbolism which Plato has used In the Laws . Xh the Laws 
the discussion is taking place on the hottest day of‘the year, the 
longest day of the year, a very hot day, and they seek the shade. 

Here they seek the sun. How what is the msaning of that symbolism— 
the seeking of the shade and the seeking of the sun. It is not 
difficult to sss. Because Cicero's Laws, which we shall read after¬ 
wards, are a summer discussion. This is a winter discussion. How 
what can be the meaning of that difference between sun and shade? 

What would you expect? 

( The highest truth?) 

Well, alright, what is the connection? 

( The light.) 

We seek light. We seek knowledge. Shade, we seek obscurity. That's 
it. So hers In this dialogue, a decision is made to seek the sun. 

In the sequel, paragraph 19 or so, Laelius states tbs Socratie 
view, as ws might call it, the view that natural phenomena are none 
of our business, that we limit ourselves to the study, of Human things, 
things which are of concern to us. But be is a very tolerant man. 

He does not object to discussions on physical questions, especially 
Since it is a holiday, mare is no grave civic or judicial matter 
bff’ore then. Why should they not apeak on each an occasion also of 
physical matters. And Laelius is an educated nan. Zt appears that 
he knows Plato's Republic very well, and so an. Laelius pots the 
question very simply-Its follows. What is the question of the two 
suns? It is of no concern. The question of the two Roman peoples 
is the problem. Referring to the approaching civil war. That was 
the age of the Gracchi and all this kind of things. The Roman 
people split. This duality of Roms is ouch store important for a Roman 
than tbs duality of the suns. That is the simple and respectable 
position which he takes. But whether it is sufficient is another 
matter. 



Sow 1 st us turn to paragraph 23 , page 43 . It is sufficient to 15 
r^&d the one paragraph. 

- • - ■f° z * 2 a^rsolf lowed the .Tan, and I teas awar® that h® 
was also greatly esteemed and balored by ray father Paulus. 

For in ay early youth, when ny father, then consul, was 
in Macedonia, and I was in camp with him, I recollect that 
our arsqjr was on one occasion disturbed by superstitious 
fears because, on a cloudless night, a bright full moon 
was suddenly darkened. Gailus was at that time our 
lieutenant ( it being then about a year before his 
election to the consulship), and on the next day he 
unhesitatingly made a public statement in the camp that 
this was no miracle, but that it had happened at that 
time, and would always happen at fixed times in the future, 
whan the sun was in such a position that its light could 
not reach the moon. 


You might also read Tubero’s reply, and then we stop there. 

Do yon really mean to say that he could convince men 
who were little more than simple peasants of such a thing, 
or that he dared even to state it before the ignorant? 

Selnto . Be certainly did, and with great ••• 

Say, with great success. low what Is the point. Scipio tries here 
to show that the study of natural phannaena Is not only harmless as 
a pastims, in which you can indulge on a holiday, but is even very 
important for the most Important political activity, namely, war/ A 
panic, because of an eclipse of the moon. Then a seieHtiat'tells 
them that there is nothing ominous about it, but rather it is as 
simple as certain bofLej here only these bodies are so big, and that 
there is no secret behind this. It is not ominous. Jtad he ukss 
his soldiers better fighters. Is it not an eminently good political 
function? 


How the bearing of this argument is not immediately clear pertepe. 

I will try to explain it. According to the older notion, classically 
developed by Aristotle, the highest quality of the statesmen is pru¬ 
dence, political prudence. Political prudence has Its own principles, 
which are not derived from any natural science. So that they atm known, 
or become known to a man. In the course of his life and his action. 

The sphere of action, the sphere of prudence, is a Mnrt of a closed 
sphere. You do not need, except in a strictly subordinate way, other 
knowledge. You need, or course, all kinds of experts on this or that 
matter, but they have to obey the statesman. They can only advise 
the statesman} they cannot make the decisions. But there is this 
difficulty, that this whole sphere of prudence may be threatened by 
wrong theoretical opinions. For example, today, A Western statesman, 
thinking prudenttally about what should be dene. He is confronted 
by the fact tha; he has opponents who do not act prudential; j\ 

strictly speaking. 1 mean, the canmunists. But men who are gu-dod 
in their action® by a certain theory, the so-called materialistic 
philosophy of history, dialectical materialism. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary for the statesman to face this issue. Mr. Dulles, for ex¬ 
ample recommended the reading of the book by Overstreet. It becomes 
a politically important thing—to get information about that. And 
something of this kind existed at all times. There are always false 
theoretical opinions which endanger the prudential handling of 
humut affaire. And it is always, therefore, necessary to have 
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* theoretical defence of the prudential sphere. Those who know a 
bit of o-iatotle will, X bflUsrs, understand what I mean. But not 
everyone of you kum A ri soot la, and perhaps not everyone who has 
road Aristotla uaderetaada what I mean. Therefore, I would like to 
find out whether I sake ayself understood* Let m try to explain 
it again. What does the statesman have to know—apart from the 
obvious things that he has to know, o.g. his country, and its re¬ 
sources, and other things of this nature. But he has also to know 
in the first place something which we can regard as absolutely 
critical—the end, the end which he serves. For example, the pre¬ 
servation of the United States, and all these other things. And 
these things which we ordinarily mean by the common good, the mb lie 
welfare, which are not defined in detail but which are clearly 
enough defined for a general orientation. He has to possess this 
knowledge. That is the kind of knowledge, the highest 0 f know¬ 
ledge a statesman must possess. His policies and actions are directed 
toward these pre-given ends. Therefore, he does not need theoretical 
knowledge, knowledge of the nature of things, in order to be a first- 
rate statesman. In a complicated society like ours he must have some 
expert advice and so forth regarding all kinds of technical details, 
and so on. But they are not political men) they are subordinate 
and merely advising the statesman. So the political sphere seems 
to be perfectly self-sufficient. That is, I think, the comaon-sense 
view, and it was the view developed and articulated by Aristotle. 

The point which Cicero, or Scipio makes here is this. By implication. 
The prudential handling of political matters depends on the fact 
that the sphere of prudence is not invaded by false theoretical 
opinion, which is always possible. X take another example. X be¬ 
lieve in China they couldn't raise crops In certain areas because 
of the belief in ghosts in certain mountains, and the belief that 
they oust not be chased out of their haunts. X have beard that. 

Let us assume that it was for the common good of China to use this 
land, I don't know, but let us assume that. Then what would be 
the difficulty? Wrong theoretical opinion must be refuted. There¬ 
fore it is necessary to enlighten, and that means a theoretical 
function—to replace a wrong theoretical opinion by a right one... 
..Inaudible.... 


( The axamnle which Cicero gives is an example of factual theoretical 
knowledge, I take it, when you speak of theoretical knowledge, 
that you refer not only to factual knowledge but also to moral 
knowledge.) 

We will come to that. These distinctions are made, but the distinction 
between facts and values doesn't fit here. Approaching it from the 
present-day point of view, you would say that that is a factual ques¬ 
tion, and not a value Judgment. This distinction is not made. And 
this distinction we can sa cr ifice to- sans extent in this course. 

( v It seems to ms that there is a certain problem, because—as r-~ 

• f 41 * 8 iSff »«lf“«afficien<y of the political sphere—it seems 
to me that you can either make one of two arguments, if or 

has to call on an expert, you knew, this does not hurt the 
self-sufficiency of the political aphare. Why can't the ar¬ 
gument be made that it is still self-sufficient in this other 
matter of theoretical knowledge, because Just as he calls on 
the economist, or the agriculture man, he calls on the phil¬ 
osopher. ) 


For this reason. Because this ocmmon-eensioal Aristotelian notion 



of the 39 . 1 / -auf I iJisncy of the praiaatlal sphere is denied by some 
people, and baa bean denied by some people, ao to speak, at all times. 
Here la asodem times than in pi'o—modem biaas, surely, but therefore 
a defense is needed. You knew, if a s&n has a philosophy of history 
like the communist a have, then they are, in a way, naturally prudent* 
they have what is called a tactic, which is their way of prudence, * 
ftit fu n d am entally the whole thing is imprudent because it is based 
on the premise that they know what the outcome of this development 
is. Prudence, we can say, is inevitably affected by the fact that 
the future is unknown. In the moment that you assume that there 
is knowledge of the future, you act on the basis of an mtire’y' 
hypothetical principle which deflects from prudence. For example 
the willingness to reach son© compromises, to take a ore sent case* 
would be greater if the conmunists were not sure, not as 3 ure as ’ 
they are, that they will surely win the whole globe for their system 
For them, a compromise would be msrely a tactical concession: it 
would never be a genuine peace policy. And I think it shows in in¬ 
finite varieties of ways. 

How let us go on. You must remember ths context of the argu¬ 
ment. It is a gradual rehabilitation of theoretical philosophy! 

And the first step is s imp ly to suggest that you need sons physics, 
some natural science, in order to prevent panic in your any, as 
Scipio know from his own experience. But hsre he goes much beyond 
that. In the sequel, paragraphs 26-29, he develops a great theme, 
which I believe we should read even though it is very late. This 
is a very important passage for Cicero’s whole argument. I think we 
begin on the bottom of page 47. 

... things which others may see. Furthermore how can 
any man regard anything in human affairs either as 
exalted, if he has examined into yonder realms of the 
gods, or as of long duration, if he has realized the 
meaning of eternity, or as glorious, if he has per¬ 
ceived how s m a ll is the earth——not only the earth as 
a whole, but especially that part of it which is in¬ 
habited by man—and has noticed how we Romans, though 
confined to a scanty portion of it and entirely unknown 
to many races of man, hope nevertheless that our name 
will be borne abroad on wings and will spread to the 
ends of the earth? 

You see how idiotic the assertion is that for the Romms, for the 
educated Romans, the Roman Empire was the society comprising all men. 
You know, there was a certain notion in the world of a cosmopolis, 
of a c ansaity comprising all men. And people say, well, the Romans 
identified their state, the Roman Empire, with that cosmopolis, with 
that universal society. Perhaps there were such fools. Cicero was 
not, however, as he makes clear here. He knew, even though he had 
very little geographical knowledge when compared with what every 
school child knows today, that this was not a universal empire, 
but that it was limited to a relatively small part of the globe. 
Continue. 

But as far as our lands, houses, herds, and immense 
stores of silver and gold are concerned, the man who 
never thinks of these things or speaks of them as R goods,” 
because he sees that the enjoyment of them is slight, 
their useful ne ss scanty, their ownership uncertain, and 



has noticed that the vilest of man often possess them 
In unmeasured abundance'— hew fortunate Is he to be es¬ 



teemed! For only such a man «an really claim all things 
as his own, by virtue of the decision, not of the Roman 
People, but of the wise, not by any obligation of civil 
law, but by the cocanon law of Mature, which forbids 
thay anything s h a l l belong to any man save to him that 
knows how to employ and to use it} only such a nan will 
consider that our military commands and consulships are 
to be classed among things necessary rather than things 
desirable. 


Let us stop here for a moment. Here the word, law of nature, occurs 
for the first tine, and here it is used by Scipio. How what does 


this law of nature say, the common law qf nature. It is di stirs- 
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guishad, as is natural, from the civil law. The example here is this. 
The property which a man owns belongs to him according to the civil 
law, to the law of the land* But what does the common law of nature 
say, as distinguished from the civil law. The civil law says a thing 
belongs to a man if he has legally acquired it, for example, by legal 
inheritance, by purchase, or whichever it may be. But what does tbs 
common law of nature say regarding property? A thing belongs to a 
man who can properly use it. So, in other words, a rich playboy, 
to take a very simple case, has no right to property. That is -- 
illegal. And if the civil law says that it is his property legally, 
that is a vary narrow view of the matter. If you think this little 
thing through. By the way, there is a vary good coraasntary on that*-* 
written some centuries prior to Cicero. One is Xenophon's ^gnMfnus, 
the beginning. And the other is very famous, that is, Plato * s Rsprib* **• 
lie. Because that is what Plato implies. According to the common 
view, justice is to leave everyone in the possession of what belongs 
to him, or give him the possession of what belongs to Mm. What be¬ 
longs to a man is here presupposed to be defined by the civil law, 
by the positive law. And here the great question arises* What 
about the positive law itself? The positive law, after all, may be 
unjust. And therefore, by acting legally you act, in a deeper sense, 
unjustly. If the law is unjust. If you radicalise that, as is done 
by Plato, by Xenophon, by the Stoics, and by Cicero, who follows them 
here, the consequence is that there cannot be private property, strictly 
speaking. That is the simple implication of that. If everyone can 
own, justly, only what he can use, that Is to say, use well, then 
some wise man, who has the judgment on this matter, must decide 
for each man what is good for him and what he can use, what he can 
use well. And, of course, if he proves to be unworthy of it, he will 
take it away, naturally. There is no private property in the full 
sense. That is the simple argument underlying Plato’s Republic , dev¬ 
eloped more explicitly by Xenophon in the Qaconoadcus . at the beginning, 
and taken for granted here by Scipio. That is a very grave assertion, 
and it is surely not Scipio's last word; otherwise, he could not have, 
in decency, been a Roman consul. But it is a part of the problem. 

Why is this so crucially important?—far the question with which we 
began, the theoretical and the practical life? 

{ Is it a theoretical question?—the question of what each person 
can use properly?) 

Hot really. It is a question pertaining to actions. Tou see, if this 
is the common law of nature, as Scipio says it is, and no society can 
possibly live on that basis, that every society must dilute this 
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highest principle by a crude principle which admits private property 
iiwsn civil society is necessarily on a veiy low moral level. That * 
toea not aasan that we can change that. It means that civil society 
is essentially on a lower level than that on which an individual, 
a thinking individual, can exist. But if that is so, if the whole 
society, the political society, is essentially on a lower level, 
thin.the highest form of human life cannot be the political life, 
but only the theoretical life. And that is what Scipio'a whole 
teaching implies. All of these references to the smallness, even 
of the Roman Empire, and the other items which he makes clear. But 
lot '-’9 continue* 

and that they are to be undertaken from a sense of duty 
and not sought for profit or glory; only such a man, 
finally, can say of himself what ay grandfather Africanus 
used to say, according to Cato 0 s account—that he was 
never doing more than when he was doing nothing, and 
never less alone than when alone. 

Tou see. that is a simple expression of the theoretical life. Because 
the practical life consists in action and consists, necessarily, in 
action together with others. Continue, * 

For who can really believe that Dionysius, when by the 
greatest exertions he deprived his fellow-citizens of 
their liberty, was doing more than Archimedes, one of 
those citizens, when he made that very globe of which 
we have spoken, in making which he appeared to be doing 
nothing? And who does not believe that those are more 
alone who, though in the crowded forum, have no one with 
whom they care to talk, than those who, when no one 
is present, either commune with themselves or, as we may • 
say, participate in a gathering of most learned men, 
finding delight in their discoveries and writings? 
let us stop here. I urge those of you who want t^o have some benefit 
from this course to read the whole first book. We cannot read the 
whole thing. I can only say, and I believe that you will convince 
yourself in reading that, that Scipio seta forth here, contrary to 
everything said before, the supremacy of the theoretical life. And 
in this connection the term, the common law of nature, occurs for 
the first time. And we oust see later on what the political meaning 
of this statement is. The common law of nature, these man say, is 
that law which the wise man and the only the wise man, the theoretical 
man, obeys. What is the use of that natural law for political society? 
That would be one question. 

I would like to state very briefly the sequel of the first book, 
Laelius requests, Laelius, the lawyer you know, requests Scipio to 
tell them what he regards as the best form of civil society, the best 
regins. The answer which he gives is this. The beat regime is the 
mixed regime, a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. But 
Laelius insists cm Scipio answering the question, which regima he 
would prefer if he had to accept a sirnnle regime, meaning either 
monarchy, or aristocracy, or democracy. And Scipio answers, monarchy. 
And he gives, of course, reasons for all these choices, which are 
of some interest. And maybe I do take up some of these points at 
our next meeting. Because, after all, we most understand that, and 
it is better that we read a bit less of Cicero and understaxxl 
something than that we read more and understand nothing. Now is 
there any point you would like to bring up? As I said, I cannot 
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«w»t this class on Thursday, but from than on I 
interruptions at all, 


hops to havs no 


l^tt ns o U'gK trlao what is going on at t.ia '> 0 ginning of this work 
which is in a way the then* of the whole bocK.. It is the great ques¬ 
tion of the relation of the theoretical »nd the practical life a 
question which must have been* of course* a very existential Question 
for Cicero himself, who was a very great statesman, in spite of what 
seme people say, and also a vary great writer 3 We must never forget 
that it was Cicero who brought philosophy into Rome in such a way 
that ha made philosophy acceptable to Rose, There have been scxae 
other writers, one of them a very great poet, Lucretius, who had 
written philosophic books prior to Cicero, bur they did not bring 
about the marriage of philosophy and Rone which Cicero brought about. 
In this respect Cicero fulfills the same function for Rome which Plato 
fulfilled for Greece, There were philosophers in Greece before Plato 
but that philosophy became respectable, a part of higher education * 
as a matter of course, that was Plato* s work, as an ancient writer, 
Plutarch, testifled. I think we can say the same of Cicero. So the 
great question is the practical and the theoretical life. Cicero 3 s 
private question, but at the same time a question which is not only 
Cicero*s question but also a question for every thinking man or woraan. 
And we will take this up later. And we will see in the sixth book, 
in this dream of Scipio, Cicero is trying to find a solution more 
favorable to political activity than say Plato's and Aristotles 
solution was, but, fundamentally, it is the Platonic-Aristotelian 
position. And the whole doctrine is Platonic and Aristotelian. I 
have indicated by this example of the common law of nature the close 
connection between that and Plato and Xenophon. As a piece of merely 
historical information, I would like to say this. We know very little 
of the Stoics. We have only fragments of them. The first writer who 
gives a coherent exposition of the Stoic position is Cicero, in Cfo 
lh® Sads of Good and Bad . But only in moral philosophy. How we do 
know, however, one thing. That the Stoic school emerged out of a 
school founded by a direct pupil of Socrates, and that was Antiathenes, 
and the school is called the Cynical School. Now cynical does not 
have the meaning which it has today here. What oan cos say was the 
principle? At ary rate, the Cynical school was an extremely non¬ 
political school, a school concerned entirely with the private per¬ 
fection and with the private life of the individual. It was in no 
way an impressive school, but it is of some interest, because it is 
a crude version of one element of what we have in Plato and Aristotle. 
A complete rejection of convention in the name of nature on the basis 
of 'Socrates. This is one part of this argument here. Now, at any 
the Cynic school somehow prepared the Stoic school. In the 


current presentation of Stoicism, this cynical origin of Stoicism 
is, so to speak, completely forgotten. And we must take proper 
cognizance of it in order to understand the Stoic teaching, because 
that is the teaching which, within certain limits, Cicero adopts. 

And that is, as I said at the beginning, the oldest coherent presen¬ 
tation of the natural law doctrine. We will find this in the third 
book of the Republic and in the first book of the Laws . But keep 
always in mind this question. Today, owing to the current preoccupa¬ 
tion, underlined by a crypto-Jfarxisa which affects present day thought 
very much, people always think, when they read Cicero, well, of course, 
* Roman, belonging to & certain Honan class, the higher class, the 
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a f? thaj r * ad Ma book8 10 that perspective. Audi 
tbsy do not sufficiently pay attention to the fact that, however Cicero 
Sigiit have been influenced by any Renan class biases, he wasaLtsil 
of philosophy , and in a way himself a philosopher. And we try to take 
hie teaching e eriously, and try to understand it. It say be wronT 
but we cannot even dream of discussing its possible wrongness lfw? 
hare not discussed it first. And for this purpose it is necessary to 

whieh Cicero attaches to the whole question 
of the theoretical and practical life. This discussion will go on 
throughout the book. s 

(2nd of lecture.) 
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, , . It appeared to 12 s already, at home, that we oannot possibly die- 
c^iss this wealth of material in one meeting. So some adjustments 
In the papers will be necessary . . . flow let ua turn to the points 
tfhich you have raised. Ycumturally presupposed quite a bit of 
knowledge which not everyone here may possess. You did not emphasise 
for example, the fact that the Republic is a fragmentary book. You * 
took this for granted. Therefore, if a certain argument, say, against 
justice is not met properly, we can’t be certain that it wasn’t net 
in the or igina l. Therefore, one must be cautious ^p oos’s conclusions. 
I don’t think you transgressed this law, but I only thought it should * 
be e mphasized. 


Secondly, the historical data which you presuppose regarding Honan 
history. Of course, they are in no way recondite. Everyone who 
remembers what he learned in high school about Renan history, you 
know, about Romulus the founder, and so an. The usual dates are 753 
the foundation of Roms, and 510, the expulsion of the kings. And * 
Cicero lived in the first century, say, about four hundred years 
after the expulsion of the kings. Do you have a clear idea as to how 
far Scipio brings up the history of Rams? 

( Well, Z don’t think his intention is to give a strictly accurate 
history,) 

ait what is the latest date to which he refers in his argument? 

( He leaves it vaguely before their own time, I don't think he 
tokos it right down to the tiro of the dialogue.) 

That is true. I also couldn’t find on exact date. I had the impression 
that he was trying to bring it up to the point at which the Romn 
constitution was effective, and not the story of its deoay. That is 
probably his intention. But I am not absolutely sure of that. 


Hear the other point which you presupposed rather than developed was 
the concept of the mixed regime, We mentioned this last tine, but 
not a very one present here may know what a mixed regime is. There¬ 
fore, will you say something on this subject, 

( Well, the mixed regime is considered by Scipio that fourth form 
of government which was superior to anyone of the simple forms,) 
What are the simple frame? 

( The simple forms were kingship, aristocracy and democracy.) 

And a mixture of the three is the mixed regime. That is the first 
thing. And now to get an idea, for those who do not know of 
older discussion, if you take such a document as the American ft fl i- f it- 
t ution or the Federalist Papers, you still have there the presence 
of the idea of tbs mixed regime. You have a monarchic elenent in 
American Constitution , Who is that. To be quite sure? 
floe President Hixcn.) 

Potentially, yes. Alright, we understand each other. And 
the aristocratic element? 

( The courts?) 

So. The Senate, The name. And what is aristocratic about the Senate, 
even in spite of the considerable changes? 

( The size.) 

it is smaller, yes. And? Longer tenure. It is a greater approxima¬ 
tion to life-long tenure than you have in the House of Representatives, 
And the democratic element is, of course, the House of Representatives. 
So there is really a continuity from these old Greek and Roman spec- 
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illations up to the American Constitution. What is the fundamental 
difference, however, between the American Constitution and these 
older notions? I think it becomes clearer to a theoretical analysis 
if one would compare the Federalist Papers with Montesquieu* s SnfiHt. 

SL £& Lavs., lou know, Montesquieu's book is tfo authority for the 

-gP" 3 - “f" «•* tto Ea4«r°U;t md »ee which 

political thinker or thinkers is positively referred to with the 
greatest emphasis, there is only one answer - Montesquieu, And Mon¬ 
tesquieu had written a chapter an the Etaglish constitution, the 
eleventh book, chapter 6. This was, in its turn, a rewriting of the 
u 6th book of Polybius 8 History , in which Polybius had presented the 
Roman constitution. And Polybius was also a teacher of Cicero. Ton 
knew, Cicero was not known at that tims<> You oust never forget this. 

He was recovered, or the book was recovered, only 140 years ago 0 But 
his main thought on this subject was known via Polybius, with whom 
Cicero agrees in these matters. Now what is the difference , . , 

But first I must say this. The notion of checks and balances is 
already in Polybius; the idea that the three elements would check 
and balance each other. And if there is an element of mechanical 
construction in that, one does not have to think of Newton, and the 
Newtonian cosmic system. That is already in Polybius, who antedated 
Newton by 1300 years. But what is the real difference between, first 
the scheme of Montesquieu and that of Polybius-Cicero, and, then, 
between the Federalist Papers and Montesquieu. That is necessary 
to mention, in order that you see (a) how different is what Cicero 
does from what we understand now by constitutional doctrine, but also 
see the kinship at the earns time. In one word. Tfcg justification 
of the mixed regime . . . Naturally in Britian there is a mixed 
regime via King/House of Lords/House of Commons. For Montesquieu, 
the key idea justifying the mixed regime, which he does not emphat¬ 
ically call the mixed regime, is individual freedom,, individual 
liberty. You cannot have individual liberty if all power is con¬ 
centrated in one man or one body of men. This emphasis on indivi¬ 
dual liberty is completely absent from Cicero and Polybius. Liberty 
yes. The liber ty o f the people. But not the liberty of the individual. 
That is not emphatically the problem. To the earns connection belongs 
the other consideration. In Montesquieu there is a close connection 
between the doctrine of the mixed regime and the separation of powers. 
Ths three powers—legislative, executive, and judicial—this dis¬ 
tinction of ths three powers occurs in Aristotle already. That is 
an old doctrine. But not the separation of powers. With this is 
connected the other fact. Whan Polybius described the Ronmn consti¬ 
tution, and he said there was one chunk of power with the consuls, 
another chunk, a bit chunk, to ths Senate, and another to the popular 
J aseembly—there is no principle involved in this division into chunks 
—one chunk to, say, thelegislative, another to the executive, and 

safe: R. to s5 , B , us5§M«H 

the separation of powers is an essential condition for individual 
liberty. The a concept of individual liberty is a key thought in 
Montesquieu, and it is not the key thought in Cicero and Polybius. 

Now, as for ths differences between Montesquieu and ths Federalist 
Pacers , or the Constitution. The most important difference is this, 
ab far as I remember new. Substantially what 1 say is true, but there 
might be some footnotes necessary, of which I don't think now. The 
original notion of a mixed regime thought of a combinat ion of powers. 
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each ruling in its own right. Taka th« _ 

^ Aaxa simple case. You have an 

hereditary king, who owes his power to prescription, going back 
to Willia m the Conqueror, and even to Alfred the Great and beyond 
that. Some of you may remember Burke's famous statement on this 
subject. Then you have an hereditary nobility, owing its power to 
nothing but prescription and heredity. Then you have the power of 
the people, which is also a power in its own right. Now by virtue 
of the doctrine of the^sgverejgn ty of the people , which became so 
powerful in the 17th and 18th century, this doctrine was reformulated 
and that is the basis of the American Constitution, surely, and not * 
yet of Montesquieu. All the power rests originally with, the people 
and these powers ar e delegated powers. The o nly being which has an* 
inherent power is the people. That is the way the American Constitu- 
tioh starts. * The preamble. But the people, if it is wise, will del¬ 
egate that power to different sets of power holders—a monarchic 
an aristocratic, and a democratic element. Or, from a different* 
point of view, to a legislative, executive and judicial branch. So 
this we must keep in mind. That neither the sovereignty of the 
people, nor individual liberty as a key consideration, plays any 
role in Cicero. I think you must not expect that. 

Mow the next point. Quite a few things which you said I knew 
somehow. But the point which you made which was new to ms and I 
found very good was this. That you said Cicero himself is n to 
this group of conversationalists through Rutilius, and Scipio is 
linked again to a still older age with Cato. So we have really a 
very old Roman wisdom. 

( Cato himself was a new man.) 

But what I found particularly gratifying was that you drew attention 
to the fact that this Cato Is praised also in the first book with a 
view to this great issue of the theoretical and practical life. 

( So he is a joint authority.) 

That I thought, to me at least, was particularly useful. Now there 
was another thing which I did not understand. You said the critique 
of maritime location contradicts the rape of the Sabine women story. 
Why? 

( Well, others needed to be protected against the Romans, The Rosens 
were the alien corrupters. And all this effort of Romulus to 
have protected his citizens . , .) 

I see. Perhaps a trifle far-fetched. The story of the rape of the 
Sabine women is really very important because it is the story of an 
act of injustice. But I don't see that there is such a connection 
between this and the maritime location. 


At any rate, you noted quite a number of contradictions which 
we shall have to consider later. And you understood them correctly, 
that they have something to do with the noble lie. That is present 
here. And this, of course, raises the whole question of the relation 
between Cicero's Republic and Plato's Republic . Now, how would you 
define it on the basis of what you have read? Let us go back to the 
beginning, because not everyone may know as much as you do. There¬ 
fore, start from scratch. What did Plato do in this Republic , in the 
most general way and what does Cicero do in his Republic ? 

( Well, first of all they raise the question what is justice.) 

Yes, and what is the just political order. These are inseparable 
questions. 


( And the discussion of justice and injustice, the unjust speech 
leads to.,.) 

Yes, that you emphasized very well, and we come to that later. That 
.Xao -a. a r«ry good obserration. But -hat ia Clc.ro, or 
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criticism of Plato 6 s RarwhH^ . 

( Tk® ideal. This is not good enough: we want t« «»i^ 4, 

^ss’S-Sisi} 41 ** 1 ^ ±ncipiea -«• <* «.■* ta 

“is* *" w “ ts to shm “• 0 ^h 0 aSrt^ h dS! t 'w^ l i S i ?jr’ ,:h ' 

( Urti^al!) iS Plrt * ttW OTpto8is * tlM “hoi® »ook. It is mor9 
Sure, that is very true. But why is it more practical? ww „ 

( hS ififdJmcSftfact^!) 8X1318 ° n2y 1,1 Speech aa a blaaSrint? 

££ " "v ** t0 -»• this ’ 

( ° I would say that* Su^^Tto S’ 

^ ^-^lr,Lrr io " 

Establish it I And it will do this. 

( Well, it is impossible to establish.) 

Why? 

( Well, to use a quote, this state may be an excellent one but it 
Good 18 tw unsuited to ? ent8 a ct«al lives and habits.) 

5°°?’ Th l t . is a ver y a«1oua substantive criticism of Plato’s Re- 
jHfelifi* But we are speaking now only about the fornml character 2 A 
blueprint best state and an actual best state. What is th« 

tha t ^artWl°lir° t b ' act "^ 1 »' ••‘■Wished, then the oleins of 

( “Se^f^* ^ U ‘he practical £obui 

* The dilierence between actuality and potency. The existing 
state is actual; a blueprint state is potential.) 1118 

Tou are too nwch of a theoretician. It is much simpler. 

8t J t *' R0B> Zl was built U P though the wisdom and 

wooid be b8tt,r th “ th ® 

f 'tu’&ygrz sisry^j 1 "- *-* io »* - 

of®®* T *®> * tet another consideration. We will come to 
that later. But I would state it as follows. I gave the 
of these rockets. You have blueprints, and then what do yoiTread 
In the newspaper? Good. In other words, it may be the 
most wonderful blueprint, but you can't be sure it will work If 
you have an actual best city, then you know it will W^k! Wausf 

^si« C ir^°?h? ,0Bl act ? alit y to Possibility is valid. The con¬ 
clusion from there merely proposed possibility to a true possibility 

first^Sn^* Th8rS ar<> aU ldnd8 of errors Possible. That is the^ 
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the difference ^bet weeri^a ?? ^^^ioned is also important- 

Oirrerence between a blueprint made by a single mn, however wise 

UJiiLm 8 “i? i° b *# 1 j£? rior to soraethin « that is the product of ^ * 

collective wisdom of the ages. That is another consideration. Need¬ 
less to say that the conminism, the equality of women business the 
rule of philosophers and all this is completely cat. There my 
have been a discussion t f It in the lost parts, but thnrscv is nothing 
here. 
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How you linked this up, or perhaps I should say you did not 
link this up but suggested it as a problem—this peculiar feature 
that in the Republic the best regime is presented as a reply to 
the criticism of justice. Someone says justice is bunk, and then 
Socrates, in order to refute it, draws a picture of a perfectly 
just society, which makes perfect sense, if the deeper meaning of that 
critique of justice is you cannot rule a state Justly, And if the 
whole state cannot be ruled justly, then justice is possible only 
in little places—when you go to the grocer and buy things—but 
in the biggest things, justice is not possible . . , 

(Sid of reel; a few sentences were lost in the course of changing reels) 
. , , How do you explain it? I mean, is there a link between this 
inversion and the other changes, i,e, that we have here an actual polls, 
( That is the connection, I believe. The fact that the best regime 
here is actual.) 

And therefore? 

( And therefore not perfectly just.) 

Tee, that is already ... I see, you think that one has already to 
go beneath the eurface of that question. 

( Te8. The very fact that Scipio has had to gloss over certain 
things.) 

Yes, You made some very good remarks about that. Alright. 

( I don't know whether this is relevant, but I was going to say 
that part of this is because, perhaps, he realizes that in Plato 
justice is a function, in a sense, of the regime. But in 
Cicero, you might say that why he begins with what he begins with 
is that there ie no justice as such. There is only the justice 
of a regime, of actual regimes.) 

But how could this be? Does this not presuppose a notion of justice, 
in the Platonic language, an idea of justice, in the light of which 
you recognize a given regime as just or unjust, or half just? In 
other words, that would not settle it. That would not settle it. 

But still I would like to have this stated a hit more clearly. To 
repeat, what is the problem? Cicero says the best regime is an ac¬ 
tual regime, the actual Roman regime. Plato says the best regime is 
not actual anywhere. It could be actual but it is not actual. Ci¬ 
cero presents first the actual regime, and discusses then the fun¬ 
damental issue of Justice. Plato, we can say, proceeds in the op¬ 
posite way. He has first a discussion, the case for injustice, and 
then in answer to this the best regime. Here we have first the 
presentation of the beet regime, and then the discussion of whether 
injustice ie not necessary for « , . Now, repeat again, what is 
your view of the connection between the points. 

( XtMnk he has to make, in a way, to make the actual regime 

just.) 

He has to make the actual regime just. And, in other words, the 
presentation of the actual regime a« Just is not to be taken too 
literally? 

( No. He brings up the question of this himself,) 

I see. So he first takes a simple-minded, patriotic view. Our an¬ 
cestors can't have committed an unjust act. And he idealizes the 

r st, but lets us see through the idealization the sordid elements. 

see. This gives, then, rise to the question, because that is what 
he means, if even our wonderful Roman system was based on some gross 
acts of injustice, is this not an argument in favor of the enemies of 
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justice. Is that what he means? 

( There would be something like that-,) 

That makes sense. That is one way of put tin? it. That is good. 

Or is there any objection to that? 

( I don’t know. Perhaps I am trying to make this too radical a 
difference, but it seems to me that the difference is something 
along theline that the best regime is determined by an idea cf 
Justice versus Justice determining the nature of the best re¬ 
gime . , .inaudible . . .) 

But how ... The word ideal is a ticklish term, and I may speak about 
that later. We understand each other sufficiently now for practical 
purposes. I wculd say that is absolutely impossible. How could 
Cicero prove the Justice of the actual Roman regime, or the defec¬ 
tive Justice of the actual Roman regime, if he did not have a 
notion independently of Rome, as to what Justice is. Whether you 
have to conceive of Justice as a Platonic idea or in the way in which 
Aristotle presents it in the Ethics , that is an important but here 
secondary question. In other words, what you say, if it were true, 
would mean that Justice is, in Cicero’s opinion, a derivative from 
Romishnes8 t Romanism. 

( Inaudible ...) 

Let me state it differently. The ambiguity of the proof of the per¬ 
fection, i.e. Justice, of Rome gives rise, makes the question really 
pressing, can there not be a perfectly Just regime? Is it possible 
to have a government which rules Justly in every respect? And so 
we have, as it were, the empirical material far raising this ques¬ 
tion supplied in book two together with the explicit discussion in 
book three. And in book three we find this complicated situation. 

That there is one man taking the side of what would now be called 
Machiavellianism, and another taking the side of what now would 
be called moralism, but not Scipio. The main speaker, the central 
figure, Scipio, does not state the case against Justice or the case 
far Justice. He agrees at the end. 

( Very enthusiastically.) 

With Laelius. But he is not the man selected for the speech. That 
is quite striking, because in the Republic. Plato’s Republic . 

Socrates, who presents the perfect polity, is also the one who 
defends Justice. Whereas here the man who defends Justice is some¬ 
one different from the man who draws the picture of the best regime. 
Good, 


How we must go more into details to settle this question. But 
there was one more point—Just wars. Tou brought this up. Be- 
eatuia that is, naturally, decisive. If the Roman state claims 
to hm just, and if this Roman state became what it was by conouest, 
theserccnquests must have been Just, these wars oust have be$n Just, 
This is discussed in later times very interestingly in Dante s 
Monarchia . where Dante tries to prove the perfection of the Roman 
Empire, which he believed to be the RcBan Empire in his tine, the 
Holy Roman Empire, by showing that the Roman were all Just 
and that they had the character of duels, of single ccmbat between 
individuals. And the Ramans always had the good cause, and they 
won. And you said almost that no Roman war was Just, 

( Well, almost. It is conceivable that they were, Laelius 9 cri¬ 
teria are that it has to be declared and that there has to be a 
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provocation. ) 

Tea, that ia not quite so clear. But nevertheless the main point you 
made was correct. The definition of a just war given when Sclpio 
speaks of the original Renan law of nations in the second book, 
according to which the requirement ia declaration of war. In other 
words, what was done at Pearl Harbor was really against the law of 
nations. But if Japan had declared war in the proper form, then 
there would have been no injustice. How later on the definition of 
the Just war, which Laelius gives, is much more restrictive. It 
must be a defensive war. In other words, the older definition would 
permit of an offensive, aggressive war preceded by a formal declar¬ 
ation of war. Laelius» demands are ouch stricter than that ore- 
sented earlier. 

( I thought he said . • . in audible . • .was ndt a just cause for war.) 
Tes, sure. But that presupposes a preceding offense. In other words, 
what it means is this. An eneny attacks you. You are defeated, and 
you can't go on. But then, whan you make a war with the new gen¬ 
eration thirty years later, to get back that Alsace-Lorraine, or 
whatever it was, that is all right, because you were not the aggressor 
in the first stages. 

( And then, as time goes on, and this has happened three or four times...] 
Well, there is no question that you can justify almost any war on 
the basis of this, but what I am interested in now is to prove that 
Cicero was aware of it. And the proof could only be supplied by a 
clear contradiction within the book. Otherwise it is a bit specu¬ 
lative. Good. I am glad that you saw the problem. 

How this much about your paper. Let us turn to the second book. 

We may have to refer to certain sections of the first book. How 
let us see where We begin. How you remember the situation. They 
met at the beginning, and the original question was really not that 
of the best regime but the supremacy of the theoretical or the 
practical, political, life. And the bal a nce of opinion was in favor 
of the practical life. They were Roman statesmen, not speculators. 

And then the outcome was a request addressed to Seipio to answer the 
question what is the best regime. This Seipio did in the first book, 
and the answer was that of all single regimes, simnle regimes, monarchy 
is the best. But no single regime is good and the mixed regime is 
the best. And the assertion that this we find in Rome. How in the 
second book we get the more specific statement, Let us read the 
second paragraph. 

Cato used to say that our constitution was superior to 
those of other States on account of the fact that almost 
, every one of these other commonwealths had been established 
^ r by one man, the author of their laws and institutions; 

* tl' for example, Hinos in Crete, Iycurgus in Sparta, and in 

Athena, whose form of government had frequently changed, 
first Theseus, and later Draco, Solon, Clisthenes, and 
many others; and last of all, when the State lay bloodless 
and orostrata, that learned man of Phalarum, Derotrius, 
revived it again. On the other hand our own commonwealth 
was based upon the genius, not of one man, but of nnny; 
it was founded, not in one generation, but in a long 
period of several centuries and many ages of men. For, 
said he, there never has lived a man possessed of so 
great genius that nothing could escape him, nor could 
the coafoined powers of all the men living? at one time 
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possibly mate all necessary provisions for the future 
without the aid of actual experience and the test of tins. 
How this we most try to understand, because it looks suspiciously 
close to an opinion which has become very popular in the last 170 
years. It reminds of a very famous political writer of whom you 
all know. 

( Burke.) 

Burke. Eria u nri Hurke. And one could say the problem of understanding 
Cicero's Republic is in a way that of understanding the subtle dif¬ 
ference between Burke and Cicero. What did Burke say? Perhaps I read 
to you a passage from The Second Letter on a Regicide Peace , in the 
Bohn edition (page 253 following.) 

The states of the Christian world have grown up to their 
present magnitude in a great length of time. 

That is meant as a recoranendation. 

and by a great variety of accidents. They have been im¬ 
proved to what we see them, with greater or less de¬ 
grees of felicity and skill. Hot one of them tea been 
formed on a regular plan, or with any unity of design. 

As their constitutions are not systematic, they have not 
been directed to any peculiar and eminently distinguished 
and superceding every other. The objects which they em¬ 
brace are of the greatest possible variety and have be¬ 
come, in a manner, infinite. In all these old countries 
the state has been made to the people and not the people 
conformed to the state. Every state has not only pur¬ 
sued every sort of social advantage but it has cultivated 
the welfare of every individual; his wants, his wishes, 
even his tastes have been consulted. This comprehensive 
scheme virtually produced a degree of personal liberty 
in forms most averse to it. That liberty was found 
under monarchies styled absolute, in degree unknown 
to the ancient commonwealths. Prom hence the powers of 
all our modern states meet in all their movements with 
some obstruction; 

Because of the great freedom given to the individual. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that when the states are 
to be considered as machines to operate for soma one 
great end, this dissipated and balanced force is not 
easily concentered or made to bear with the whole force 
of the nation on one point. 

In the sequel he again emphasizes individual feelings, individual 
interests as a concern of the modern state as distinguished fro- 
the ancient state. One has only to read this passage, I may 
rea& Cams others, to see the crucial difference. Por classical 
political thought, Cicero included, there was no question that there 
would have to be one overriding end. Hat orally, not a var¬ 

iety of ends; but all these other subordinate ends ultimtely find 
their justification in a supreme end. And, needless to say, con¬ 
sideration for individual feeling, individual interest In this 
form, is not a major consideration of classical political phil¬ 
osophy. There is some reference to it, by the way, in Aristotle’s 
discussion of Plato’s communism, when he says how unbearable such a 
communism would be—where you are under constant supervision and 
have no privacy whatever. But that is by far not as strong as it is 
here. 
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From the sequel there appears that there is a close connection 
between this freedom and ... So the variety of ends is justified 
by the concern with individual freedom, individual liberty and 
individual feeling. And one great instrument of that is what is 
now called the capitalist system. Which is something, of course 
which is wholly alien from classical thought. And the French * 
Revolution is exactly that challenge°-=one overriding end, comnlete 
disregard of all customary things which have grown up through the 
ages, and therefore the utmost tyranny. Xou see, these questions 
are of inmense practical importance. What we call now liberalism 
and let us say liberalism in the more elevated sense of the word, *is 
of course a principle of Burke. I say elevated, because of course 
Burke would not say that every value is as good as every other. 

But the crucial concern with a variety of ends as a support to the 
individual feeling and individual liberty. System, machine, perfect 
construction-fatal to liberty. Therefore, the state which has 
corns into being without supervision by a variety of accidents is 
likely to be freer t han the one which has sprung from the head 
of a supreme, single social engineer. Well you are all familiar 
with this antithesis. Everything in the papers refers to it. We 
can take this only as a side issue, however. Vow you tad a problem. 
( I was wondering whether this is correct, that for Burke time 
itself seems to validate the system. I get the impression in 
Cicero, however, that while time may produce the best system 
it is best regardless of the amount of time.) 

That is a very valid point. But we don't yet have sufficient 
basis to make it. It will appear later. Sure. The notion of 
prescription is alien to ClcerCo X mean, in a very derivative 
argument it would cane out that, other things being eaual, the 
established has a kind of preference over the nan-established„ 

How is this legal maxim called? Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law? I mean, that as a practical rule has, of course, a 
great reasonableness. By the way, I read quite a few studies 
regarding Burke made with this intention—to show that Burke 
is in fundamental agreement with the ThamLstie doctrine. That 
is very true, as far as it goes. And the last statement of 
this kind, which I tad occasion to hear of, I wrote to the au¬ 
thor, please discuss the concept of prescription and try to 
ase • how far this is a Thondstlc concept. That is, I think, 
the key problem. Prescription plays a much greater role, to put 
it mildly, in Burke's work than it does in Thomas Aquinas. And 
that would require a, be an Interesting question for a more 
refined analysis of Burks. 


Ipsfc, as yon observed, we cannot lapute this notion of the 
hietorical process to Cicero. That is impossible. 1 would 
try to start from this fact. The question of the wisdom of 
one and the wisdom of many. This is discussed in the third 
book of Aristotle’s Politics , when he discusses the right of the 
individual, of the wise individual, and the rights of the multi¬ 
tude. And then there is a long discussion In which Aristotle 
accepts to same extent the view that the collective wisdom of a 
multitude is superior to the private wisdom of an Individual. The 
idea being that this wise individual would, of course, be a lum¬ 
ber of the multitude, and certain things, of which he is unaware, 
he might very well learn from the others, and so on. But Aristotle 
speaks only in terms of a contemporary multitude. Now if you 
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strrtoH that, and say a sequence of visa nan, statesman. In different 
ages, confronted with very different situations and problems in their 
J 1 *** likely to produce something more perfect than what the wisest 
individual could produce in hie age. I do not believe that Cicero 
goes beyond that. And that, of course, has nothing whatever to do 
with history as it is now understood. 

We any look at scon later passages and perhaps the one you 
had in mind we will coos on this occasion. Now let us take 
paragraph 30, page 139* 

let you will be able to realise this more easily if you 
watch our commonwealth as it advances, and, by a route 
which we may call Nature’s road, finally reaches the 
ideal condition. 

That ie, of course, a very bad translation. The best condition 
would be the minimum of change. The word ideal doesn't occur in 
Ciceronian Latin. Best, this simple and everyday word is alright. 

"If you would see the commonwealth progressing ... by sens natural 
road and movement." Bow does he say it. 

( "by a routd which we may call Nature's road.) 

"By soma sort of natural road." But let us stop here for a moment. 

Tou see, when Burke justifies his historical notions , . . lo. 1 
think I mist go a bit back, and explain tUa flrato When you 
reed Plates and Aristotle's Politics and even Cicero, or 

for that matter Thomas Aquinas, all these people were, in a cer¬ 
tain popular sense today, conservatives. No one was not conserva¬ 
tive, I mean of sensible people, until about 1600. Some wild fanatics 
were not, but the others were all conservatives. And that changed 
only because the belief in a splendid future to be brought about 
by human political measures took hold of man in the 17th century. 

But this conservatism has nothing to do with what we can call the 
pcs t-rovolut ionary conservatism, by post revolutionary I mean tbs 
French Revolution, with that conservatism which emerged in reaction 
to the French Revolution and whose most famous and glorious ej c— 
ponent is, of course, Burks. How does it appear? Since Burke 
* • * a * a coneequenee of Burke, the following distinction has be¬ 
come very frequently used. Simple words, but I write them on: the 
blackboard. Made or grown. The hey word became this (pointing to 
blackboard). What the French did was to make a constitution and 
make a stats. And that is bad. The only way in which you can have 
a good society is that it has grown. Making, that means an arti¬ 
facts Grown, that means something natural, Ilka a plant. Now this 
hae beooms so con w c np lacs that we don't even think there is anythin* 
striking that. Now the important point u tMjJ# Although 

Plate and Aristotle were much more conservative then the 19th cen¬ 
tury conservatives were, thsy were absolutely in favor of the made. 

The concept of g rowth in this sense didn't exist. In Aristotle it 
is especially clear in the sixth and seventh book of the Politic a , 
where he discusses all the time how to make, almost to fabricate, 
a constitution. In America you are in a better position 
the constitution here was a written constitution made at a given 
time in a convention. It was not a grown constitution, whatever 
the present day historians would claim. They would say that it was 
only the old British constitution with the head of the British 
governor replaced by something else. But he wasn't 
the governor. How was it called, the representative of the Crown? 

Or was he. At any rate that Is not the case. 
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Mow after the French Revolution this was taken for granted— 
that, other things being aqua]—*rhat superior men, on the basis 
of great wisdom and long experience, would consciously sake is likely 
to be better than what comes into being in mere response to accidents 
as they arise. It is a great question where do you find these 
wise men and where do you find multitudes obe ying them. That is 
the great practical problem. And therefore one would be practically 
conservative and say, let us stick to what has stood the test of 
time. But that was a secondary practical consideration,, Theoretically 
it was this. 

lew this was stated at the beginning of modern times, in Des¬ 
cartes* Disoourseon Method, in a particularly impressive way, 
when he says, ... he compares a French town of his time with 
Washington, or some of the European cities founded in the 18th 
century. Icu know, each men builds his house as he sees fit, 
and the streets are crooked, and you don't find your way in this 
wilderness unless you have lived in it from your childhood. But 
if you cone to Washington, or any such city, then you have hare a 
center, and the streets are numbered, and you can be absolutely sure 
hor to proceed from 70th Street to 100th Street by merely knowing 
the numbers. Ton know, the rational city, the rationally olanned 
city. That applies also, according to Descartes, to ths society, 
and especially to the law. If you have a legal code which is only 
the consequence of all kinds of enactments here and there, you 
know, made at different times by different Judges, that oust be 
inferior to a code made by one man or a body of man with a view 
to a single overriding plan and its proper sub-divisions. 

So whatever Cicero may have in coaaaon with Burke, we can be 
reasonably sure that he did not mean that. That he did not mean 
that Rone is better than Sparta beeause it has grown and was not 
made. The reason was, as be clearly says, that if there was a 
sequel of wise mm, say in two hundred years, or say in each 
generation, than it can be assumed that this eollaotive wisdom 
will be superior to the wisdom of any one individual. That is 
a different poaitianl And that la what you were driving at? lee, 
one must make this absolutely clear. 

Bow there is another passage here. How what does Cicero 
whan he says that Rons has come into being in a natural way? Is 
this net Air Ice's language—that a society is better if it comas 
into being by a slow growth rather than by making? Dobs he mean 
thilP. What is a natural cauras, according to Cicero? 

C HI natural doesn't he mean in accordance with wisdom, or some¬ 
thing like that.) 

I think he says that. 

C Bs says it at ths end of that paragraph.) 

Read the sequel of that paragraph. 

Bey more, you will deem our ancestors' wisdom worthy of 
praise for the very reason that, as you will learn, even 
of those institutions that have been borrowed from 
abroad, many have been Impro ved by us until they are 
ouch better than they were in the countries from which 
we obtained them and where they had their origin. And 
you will learn that the Roman People has grown great, not 
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by chance, but by good counsel and discipline, though 
to be sure fortune has favoured us also. 

So, in other wards, it was not tbs variety of accidents; it was the 
fact that counsel and civic training were present in a sequence 
of generations. And that is tbs course of native, meaning that 
is the natural way in which a civil society can be improved. There 
is no question of an uncons cious growth. But how did Burke make a 
case for his view? Gcnincai-sensicaliy speaking, Cicero is right. 

In a given society which has a solid foundation, a reasonable foun¬ 
dation, there will always be present, In each generation, sons leading 
men of wisdom. And then one can assume that this will become better 
and better. But on what wae Burke s belief based—that this sequel, 
if it is not interrupted by foolish human intervention, that this 
sequel itself will lead to a satisfactory result. I mean, it is 
not human wisdom which governs these decisions. What is that? 

What was Burke*s argument? 

( Sort of an overarching providence, isn’t it.) 

Providence , exactly. And therefore the Question arises, is Burke’s 
HsiToff providence, that it is in this direct way effective in the 
state, really necessary from the biblical point of viiw, to which 
he refers. Is it not already a somewhat "secularised* providence 
into which Burke puts his faith. That would also be the question to 
be considered regarding Burke, 

We have to consider another passage a bit later, at the be¬ 
ginning of paragraph 45# page 155« 

At this point begins that orbit of development with 
whose natural motion ami circular course you amst 
become acquainted from its beginning. For the 
foundation of that political wisdom which is the aim 
of our whole discourse is an understanding of the 
regular curving path through which governments travel, 
in order that, when you know what direction any common¬ 
wealth tends to take, you may be able to hold it back 
or take measures to meet the change. 

You see, here he refers to a natural motion and a circuit. How 
doss the translator say, orbit, yea, going around. A circular 
course-. Nature comas in, in Cicero’s doctrine, in the following 
way. He speaks of these Inclinations. And what these inclinations 
are he explains In the sequel. For example, royalty has an inclin¬ 
ation to tyranny. Aristocracy has an inclination to oligarchy. Dem¬ 
ocracy has an inclination to mob rule. Since it is an inclination, 
MUdBinee can find ways to resist that. And the moat overarching 

that of the real statesman, would consist in establishing 
a ; ri&*cL regime. Thereby the wicked inclinations, the vicious inclin- 
a&Bm would be counteracted and prevented. So what, then, is the 
natural course. He doesn't say natural course, but quasi-natural 
course, a kind of natural course. How what does he mean by that? 

Thai the Romans have taken each regime and were prudent enough to 
stop the fatal development before Rone itself was ruined. So when 
Rone 1 s idng became a tyrant, they drove him out; but were prudent 
—irtugh to preserve a monarchic institution, the consul. The same 

applies to the aristocracy. This was that. This was what Cicero 
means by natural character. And it has nothing to do with the 
notion of growtn. 
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( I dart understand. What is natural about what the Roman's did?) 
It is of the essence of kingship to have this Inclination towards 
tyranny, the essence of aristocracy to have the inclination toward 
oligarchy, of democracy towards mob-rule. The Ramans, like wise 
physicians, the body, the natural phenomenon, observing that, did 
the proper things and acted with a view to the nature of things. 

And you can also say, to act wisely, like a wise physician, with a 
view to possible disease, that is the quasi-natural course, the 
kind of natural course which the Romans followed. One can say it 
is unnatural not to try to hsal diseases. Because the nature of 
Ban is such that is capable to have diseases, obviously. But, 
if he is a rational being, it belongs to his nature to be able to do 
something about it, and that is called msdicine. So medicine is in 
this sense a kind of natural way which man can follow. It would be 
unnatural, it would be contrary to man's rationality, to forbid 
medicine. In the same way, it is in a way unnatural to prevent 
the working of true statesmanship. I don't believe that Cicero 
means more. 

( Isn't this different from Plato in the sense that Cicero is 
talking about a constitution built on the understanding 
basically of the nature and not of ths ends, the highest 
ends, . . . inaudible • • •) 

No. For the following reason. Because you must not conceive of the 
ends, as Plato and Aristotle understand them, in ths way. 

Here is reality (pointing to blackboard) and here is ought. And 
no bridge between the two. Human nature, as it was understood by 
people like Plato and Aristotle and Cicero, is in Itself directed 
toward an end. And therefore to understand the end of man is the saas 
as understanding the nature of man. Xou cannot ... Taka an example. 
When you see very young boys and girls, say about nine or ten years 
old. Xou find frequently a very intense dislike of the other sex. 
Girls don't like boys and visa versa. And then when they are six¬ 
teen or seventeen, or when they have grown older, that has changed. 

It has in a vary strange way changed. Now what happened? There 
is a tendency, which was already in than but which develops only 
at a certain moment, toward procreation. So we see that this human 
nature, this procreative desire, the so-called sexual desire, is a 
desire directed toward an end. One can perhaps say that in ths 
modern notion of desire, the fact that every desire is a desire 
for an end is somehow forgotten. And ths mere urge, which does not 
have an end, has taken tbs place of this desire. Is this clear? 

( I was going to say that while it is certainly true that for 
Cicero there is no blind growth which is blind in itself and 
guided exteriorly by a process or nrovidenoe or something 
like this, it is still true that he introduces an element 
. which seems to be lacking in his predecessors, namely that 
of growth. It is a growth of a kind.) 
las, but it is important whether it is understood as growth. And 
whether the absence of consciousness and of wisdom is in itself 
regarded almost as a virtue, as it is in Burke. 

( Oh no, it is highly important and necessary, but what is important 
is that what is different between him and, say Plato, is that 
the regime grows over time, granted with the necessary require¬ 
ment of conscious wisdom applying, taking into account the 
nature of things. But still it is over time that it grows. 

It does not came . . .) 
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The question is whether this really marks a fundamental difference. 

That there Is a difference, of course, is true. 

( Well 1 would say that it is a* fundamental a difference as that 
which says the best regime must somehow also be an actual regins 
in essence* And not just cne that Is desirable* 

That is an entirely different question. We must not link it up 
innediately. Let ua consider this other argument. In other words, 
we have made clear this ouch. That Cicero* s notion of a slowly 
developing commonwealth is not Burke 3 s notion. That we know. Now 
you said, and it is absolutely necessary that we raise this auestlon, 
that although these things are not clear In Cicero's own mind, is 
there not a tendency toward an historical understanding of society. 

That is your question. And you point out that there is another ele¬ 
ment of this modem historical view, namely, the contempt far blue¬ 
prints, and, in a way, even for Ideals, in favor of what is actual. 

After all, history has only to do with actual societies, societies 
which have been or which are. 

( I think you are loading the dice against ms, I wouldn't have 
phrased it that way.) 

Oh no, I have no such desire. I try to clarify the question. Please 
correct ms. 

( Well I don't mean to make Cicero a pure hietoriciat, or somethin* 
like that.) 

Sure. But still, what was wrong in ay statement? 

( Thd emphasis on the contempt for the blueprint in favor of the 
actual. I don't think that this is the emphasis in Cicero, 

He ha8 a real concern for the ideal.) 

Well, alright, but how would you then state the question. 

( Well I would state the question, as I stated it, that his 
idea of growth is very much akin, and based upon, his idea' 
that the regime is an actual regime, you know, the best regime,) 
Alright. Let us limit ourselves to that. I believe you must mean 
ultimately what I said, otherwise it is not (inaudible). But let 
us leave it at that. As you say there is surely this great difference. 
That Plato 9 s regime and even Aristotle 8 a best regime, in the seventh 
and eighth books, exist only in speech. And the implication Is that 
this does not detract from their significance, that they as such exist 
only in speech. Plato and Aristotle both say that they are not under 
an obligation to give you tn actual example of the best regims in 
order to prove that this is the best regime. The question is whether 
Cicero denies that. From Plato 3 s and Aristotle's point of view 
there would be no objection to say that the best regime, which as 
such only exists in speech, exists in fact also there . Proof, The 
Qrltlas. the Umaeus . The Republic has a sequel as you know—-the 
Xtesaa# **** then the Critias, How these two dialogues are based on 
the hypothesis, oh no, on the assertion that the very old Athens, so 
and so many thousand years ago. was the perfect regime. And the 
reason given by Socrates himself is that we want to see the best 
regime not only in a peach, as ablueprint, we want to see it in deed. 

And now I have very reliable information, stemming from very big 
liars, as they prove to be, according to which the old Athens was 
the best regime. And therefore they give it. But Plato in his 
wisdom never gave that. He stopped in the Critias after the des¬ 
cription of the eneny of Athene, the island in the west, Atlantis, 
and did not give the description of the old Athens, because he felt 
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that was too bfg a li«„ car something of this sort. But what I am 
concerned with now is only this. That the possibility of the 
best regime being present somewhere on earth, at some time, in no wa-r 
contradicts the Platonic/Aristotelian premise. That is a msrely 
factual question. ><bat is that passage in the Republic , where he 
says, if it has ew existed or if it exists now in some barbaric 
place, meaning in a place of which I do not know. That could 

is possible. Whether it exists in fact is a purely factual 
historical question. Row I corns to another point, which you believed * 
to discern. I comeja bit closer. Polybius, to the sixth book of 
his qjstqiy, where he gives a description of the Raman constitution 
takes issue with Plato, and says, well, that is very fine, but that* 
is only to a book. I want to see a best regime which exists. And 
therefore he turns to Sparta and Rome as the greatest, as the best 
candidates for this honor. Row Polybius was an historian, and Scinio 
was a statesman. How I can easily see it, even if I tove non. 

piriC fJ ? r , 00 * at tiw ncsasnt » t&at at all times there oust have been 
so-called hard headed statesmen who say, what do I care of these 
blueprints which these squabbling fellows to their corners have 
developed, I want to see what really happens in actual states. And 
I leave it at the most respectable actual states. That is, for an 
practical purposes, the best state which exists. Traces of it you 
find, let me see ... What does Aristotle say to the tenth book, 
when he speaks of the political science of the sophists? That 
comes close to it. He says they think that it is perfectly sufficient 
in order to be a good teacher of legislators to make collections 
of the most renowned laws. And let them read that. And nob have 
a theory. To which Aristotle, in his wisdom, says —how can they 
detect the best laws if they don't know, to the first place, what 
is a good law? But you can easily see that from the somewhat nar¬ 
rower horizon of the practitioner, it ankes perfect sense to say 
I don't want to discuss things which never were. The defect of 
this is, among other things, that it is conceivable that the best 
thing p ossible for man was never actualized. AH modem belief in 
progress, all modem political idealism, is surely based on this. 

And Rant, who was the great exponent of this modem political idealism, 
speaks therefore—how does he call It—of this contemptible ... 

I'm sorry, I have forgotten the exact warding. But he uses the word 
contemptible . . . reliance on experience, as if there had never been 
a free society hitherto, from that it surely does not follow that 
they cannot be a free society in the future. I mean, the whole 
history of the Wert, in its good and bad aspects, depends absolutely 
on this simple and undeniable thought—that the conclusion from 
the actual to what is truly possible politically is not valid. 

And there Is a great danger in present day political science, in 
its strict empiricism, to obscure this important fact, which is 
after all the condition for reasonable improvement. That something 
which has not beekn yet tested might work and might be better for 
everyone concerned. 

( If I could Just perhaps clarify what I meant by this. It seems 
to that the crucial difference between Cicero and Aristotle 
and Plato, on the other hand, is this. That to Aristotle and 
Plato the assumption was something Hi™ this. This is the 
best regime. Sow it may or may not be actual, but it is possible 
of actualization. I would say I don't think it is. But we will 
grant them the theoretical possibility that it can be actual. It 
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seems to me that what Cicero says is something like this. The 
essential regime most not only be this ideal thing but must 
also intrinsically, in itself and theoretically, be absolutely 
possible of actualization.) 

That is what both Plato and Aristotle claim for their best regime. 
Take the Laws , if you say the Republic is much too subtle. 1 grant 
you that. And I am sure that Plato claimed that only for his laws 
in seriousness. But surely Aristotle claimed it for the seventh and 
eighth book of the Politics . Why should it not be possible? There 
is no obstacle in the nature of man. That in a given society the 


ruling group are, on the whole—*not every individual, that doesn't 
work-—on the whole gentlemen, 

( Take the exception which Laellus makes against the Greeks, the 
one which 1 read before. That it is unsuited to men's actual 
lives and habits, however excellent It may be.) 

That he says on Plato's Republic , where Aristotle fully agrees with 
Mm, That is a very special question—whether Plato's Republic 
can be considered as the best regime, Plato himself; I believe, would 
grant to you, after you had lived with him sons tine and mads the 
proper objections, that you are right. At least that is my way 
of understanding the Republic . Be would, on the other hand, say 
that the idea of the best regime in itself, and not as developed in 
the Republic . is inevitable. The idea of a beet regime is implied 
in the very possibility of any improvement. Because when you im¬ 
prove at a given point, you say this could be different—-for example, 
the police could be slightly better here. And you have all kinds of 
improvements which are possible. And you try, however, to get a co¬ 
herent picture. Because someone might say, if you make this imnrove- 
msnt you will get this defect as the price of it. And Plato and 
Aristotle say just grant me one thing: grant ms the most favorable 
conditions possible—good climatic conditions, a healthy popula¬ 
tion, and a reasonable density of population, and so on. Grant 
ms that. And these conditions are possible in the nature of things, 
because there have been $uch cities. How what would be the best 
shape, under the most favorable but not impossible conditions. That 
Is the best regime. That Is what Plato and Aristotle mean by it. 

Aixi these most favorable conditions mean, to repeat, possible condi¬ 
tion s, not fantastic condition s. If it would say that all men are 
very inteilig«KJw that is an impossible condition they would say. 

But assuming that the distribution of intelligence and non-intelli¬ 


gence is, as we know it from general experience, a kind of pyramidal 
affair, and similar facts, that of course they always expected. Ho 
change of nature implied. And so, in other wends, the Ques¬ 

tion is new narrowed down to this. Does Cicero say the best re- 
sitt la necessarily actual? That would be a radical break. Because 
i*' t«riar«tbod by Plato~and Aristotle that it is not necessarily 
actual! its actualization depends upon conditions which men cannot 
supply, upon wfaat~tHey - called cjhahce,oh t!»"coincidence of things 
+.he coincidence of cannot be asSUBsd* though intrinsically 




possible. 


How the passages regarding this. Let us first read paragraph 
3, page 113, 

Therefore, following Cato-s precedent, ny discourse 
will now go back to "the origin if the Roman People 
for I like to make use of his very wards. I shall. 
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however, find ly teak easier if I place before you a 
description of our Roman State at its birth, during 
its growth, at its maturity, and finally in its strong 
and healthy state, than if I should follow the 
at Socrates in Plato *s work and Byself invent an 
State of ay own. 

5 s doean,t »V More than that it is easier tten what 

*** wh7 , i8 i i,^ a8ier? ** atbaT WDrds » there is no essen¬ 
tial difference, only a didactic difference* Why is it easier to 
present the best regime in the form of the development of our 
commonwealth rather than to invent one? Well, he appeals in every 
case to known facts. Everyone knows Roman history. That is the 
first, then. Now the other statements occur in paragraphs 21 to 
22, page 129» 

Do you not perceive, then, that by the wisdom of a 
single man a new people wae not simply brought into being 
and then left like an infant crying in its cradle, but 
was left already full-grown and almost in ths maturity 
of manhood? 

IS2liSS* We do indeed perceive this, and also that you 
on your part have entered upon a new style of discussion, 
ncwba** ea$lcyed in the writings of ths Greeks, 
Now listen. Now we must listen very carefully, because here a 
to a change, to originality, is explicitly raised. And In what 
does it consist? 

For that eminent Greek, whose works have never been sur¬ 
passed, began with the assumption of an unoccupied 
tract of land, so that he might build a State upon it 
to suit h i m s e l f . His State may perhaps be an 7 -n fr 
one, but it is quite unsuited to man’s actual lives 
and habits. HLs successors have discussed the different 
types of State and their basic principles without pre¬ 
senting aqy definite example or model. But you, I in¬ 
fer, mean to combine these two methods) 

Ths claim to originality is now stated more precisely. It is a 
combination of what Plato did with what, say Aristotle did, and 
others. It remains on ths same plane; that is ths point. Be- 
oausa^after all Aristotle was also a classical political philosopher. 

for you have approached your subject as if you pre¬ 
ferred to give the credit for your own discoveries 
to otters rather than, following the example of Socrates 
in Plato s work, to invent a new State yourself; in 
what you have said about ths site of your State you 
are referring to a definite principle tbs things done 
by Romulus either by ehsnce or necessity) and, in the 
third place your discussion does not wander about, but 
confines itself to a single State, 

Alright. What do you say? Where is there a fundamental difference? 
Where is there an assertion about ths necessity of an actual!aaticn 

study is ths best regime) but as patriotic Renans we have no difficulty 
to grant that, at least to begin with. And then you see also this 
strange remark, what he says heret You, Scipio, prefer to ascribe 
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to others what you yourself found* In plain English, the old Rooms 
didn»t even ^225 those things, but you, out of your generosity, 
attribute to them a wisdom which thay didn’t possess. What they 
did by chance or by necessity, in the Burkean manner, you idealise 
consciously by ascribing it as due to wisdom. You see. I would sar 
the Aristotelian/Platonic perspective of the superiority of conscious 
pl a nn i ng to mare accidental becoming is absolutely maintained. And 

throwa 80a * doubt on the simple historical 
validity of what Sclpio says about the Roman republic. 

( But you said last tins that the belief in natural law and the 
belief in the theoretical life required the actualisatlon of the 
best state, whereas . . ,) 

Oh, no, that I didn't say. Well, I give you a simule proof. Men 
like Plato and Aristotle lad the contemplative life. In which city 
did they live, at least most of the time. J 

( Athens.) 

And was the Athenian regime, in their opinion, the best regime, 

( Ho.) 

Ho. That I never s4id, What Plato and Aristotle meant was not more 
than this. That in the best regime it would be easier for the fit 
individuals to devote themselves to the contemplative life. Socrates 
would not have been executed in Plato's perfect city, where the 
philosophers rule. Socrates would not have condemned m—I f to 
death. Oo you see? Gbly that. 

( But Cicero didn’t live in Athene, Cicero lived in Home. 1 acre* 
that Plato and Aristotle didn't believe that the best regime ^ 
had to be actualized. But what about Cicero.) 

Cicero lived in Rome. And be asserts hare, not in his own but 
through the mouth of Sclpio, that the Reman constitution in its old. 

f ?" 1 *** h*® 1 What follows from that? 

What follows from that regarding the theoretical and practical 
life? nothing, I would say. But the question with which we are 
concerned is, is this a happy accident that the best regime was 
actualized in Rome. This was very good for Cicero. If he had 
lived in the olden times whan it wee still unimpaired. Or is there 
an intrinsic necessity for that? How to understand this letter point 
Z give you ... think forward toward Hegel, according to which there 
is an intrinsic necessity in political life, say in ancient China 
or wherever you would start, that if people would only . . . 

(End of reel} a few sentences were lost in the course of chanring 
the reel,) 


... for no pre-Hegelian philosopher was that so. Do you see what 
I mean? There was an intrinsic ... Or you can also say this. The 
Hegelian notion was this. I mean, grossly distorted. If that is 
the ideal (drawing on blackboard) and that is the real, tbsy must 
con verge . The older notion could be pro sent ad by this tdeture. 

Two parallel lines, with a possibility at some point or another of 
their coming together. I would not be able to rive a simple math¬ 
ematical expression of that, but that is the idea. There is no 
question of * necessary convergence. Burke does not say there is 
a necessary convergence, but Burks comae close to that. Burks would 
say that this wou.ld necessarily happen if humans wouldn't Interfere 


with the organic • *oces t ox growth. He doesn't say so, but he comes 
close to saying so. Hegel says, even if they interfere they can't 

stop that progress n which the Ideal ana the real necessarily come 
together. And than. in *hat our contemporaries In the Bast say in a 
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modified way today. lou can t atop it. 

( Inaudible • • • that all the wise man who helped make Roms. 

who contributed to making Rone the beat regime, is it ultimately 
accidental that they were not contemporaries, or that they were 
not one man?) 

lea, I think he would say that. But you see the difficulty, here 
in this passage which we read, although I did not emphasise it, 
where he says, Scipio says that at the death of R this was 

already practically finished. Do you remember that? Mo, there 
would be no essential (inaudible). 

There is one more passage which we have to consider in this 
context, and then I will leave it at that. That is at the end 
of paragraph 33, page 141. 

( Scipio or Laelius?) 

Laelius, at the bottom of the page. 

Truly a praiseworthy kingi But the history of Rom is 
indeed obscure if we know who this king's mother was, 
but are ignorant of his father® s name! 

Scipio . That is true; but of that period very little 
mors than the name of the kings has been handed down to 
us with any definiteness. 

In other words, this gives an indication of the fact that the truth 
of the bestnees of Roms is nob based throughout on solid factual in¬ 
formation. That only In passing. On the contraxy, as the reader 
of today's paper showed, if one reads the account of the genesis 
of the Roman state more Judiciously, one sees all kinds of doubts 
which Cicero has of the perfection of that order. But as a sen¬ 
sible man he simply saw that it was of no use to broadcast that, be¬ 
cause the Roman empire is here to stay, and let us make tbs best 
of it. And let us inject, as it were, retroactively, some jus¬ 
tice which was not forthcoming in the earlier period. That is 
what you meant? 

( Tes.) 

( I am confused about one point. When Cicero cites Roms as the 
best regime, does he mean this simply as an example of the 
best regime, or does he mean that Rome and no other state is 
this regims?) 

No. How could he do that? It could only be a specimen. Maybe 
the only specimen known to him. But that is all accidental. 
Intrinsically, the possibility of "n" such regimes must be seen. 
Good. 


X hope this point is now clear. That there is no question of 
a necessary actualization of the Heal. Ho question. And it is only 
the assertion, which is perfectly compatible with Plato and Aristotle 
and which is exp licitly made, if ironically, fay Plato, namely that 
the best regime was actual in ancient Athens. Why could it not be 
somewhere, and so on? There is no question. I think the tempta¬ 
tion to read Burke into Cicero is very great, Burke did not know 
this book. That's a fantastic thing. But he did not know that. 

But he knew, of course, the other writings of Cicero? And in a way 

Cicero was Burke's model. Tou know. The highly educator statesmen, 
who, against the popular crudeness, defends justice. And especially 
I am sure that Burke, when he undertook these actions against Warren 
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Hastings, was thinking all the time of Cicero taking action against 
the Roman proconsul called Verres in Sicily. I don't remember now 
whether he does not even explicit^ refer to Verres in his speeches 
©gainst Warred Hastings. Well, when you read people writing about 
British parliamentary eloquence, Burke is, of course, absolutely 
outstanding. Burke/Cicaro/Wistheaes. They go together, and par¬ 
ticularly Burke and Cicero. And the temptation is very great to 
say that Cicero did in Rome what Burke did in England. But this 
temptation must be resisted. X give you only one little example. 
However highly cne may think of Burke, Burke was not a theoretical 
a^n. He wrote only one theoretical writing. All his writings were 
practical writings or pamphlets, with a view to a specific action 
here and now. The Rg&tectiqng on the Revolution in France and an 
the otter things. The only theoretical writing which he wrote was 
before the beginning of his political career, or at its beginning 
thla J&S ££g Beautiful . An aesthetic treatise which has 

hardly any connection with his political activity and political 
writings and speeches. And furthermore when Burks speaks of theory 
and of speculation, there is almost always a tone of contempt. 

And Cicero, his books are, so to speak, all theoretical books, either 
philosophic writings—as the majority—or writings on the art 
of rhetoric. And Cicero's political writings are his speeches, 
ills orations. Cicero was much more concerned with theory; and me 
could say Cicero 3 s merit is not exhausted by any means by his pol¬ 
itical activities and political reasoning. Cicero is the nan who 
made Rome a home for philosophy. Ho one could say that Burke made 
Sagland a home for philosophy; no one in his sense I would suggest. 
Ho, no, the two man are entirely . . . There is & certain interest¬ 
ing kinship, which does great credit to Burke, but one cannot say 
more. 


( Tou ccsi&snted about Cicero's theoretical writings. It strikes 
me that the Republic is written largely as a . . , ii ymHIbTe 
of Rams and that this to some extent . . . inaudible . . a tte 
noble He . . . Inaudible . . .) 


X®s, but that applies I believe to all political writings. That 
there is seme such contemporary reference in every work. But let 
us taka the Bemblis as a theoretical work. I ask you to produce 
a similar book by Burke which has this sustained theoretical char¬ 
acter which tte Rggxbli g possesses. But, above all, show ms the 
QfU&es, show me the Qr$ tte jfcgture of jj&i Jifisifi, and jQa 
and tte Tusciyag D£gj^t^ of Burke. They den't exist. There 
is no question about that” I think Burke deserves very high ad¬ 
miration, but one moat also not over do that in an idolatrous way. 


9 


Good, We have to leave it at that. Next tA r m we will have 
a di sous si on of the bulk of book two and three. 

(End of seminar.) 



Cicero, seminar 3, page 1 Cicero, Seminar, 9 AgrL 

o a . Sow Where should we begin. I think we begin with paragraph 
4 . I shall not repeat what we said last tins because this subject 
nay com up again. Hew the point which we did not discuss last 
tins was hew far is Scipio's report of the Boms® society, the 
Ronan state, proof of the Justice and the goodness of the Homan state 
■<*r let us begin with paragraph 4, where we get the first evidence 
for that. That is on page 113 in your edition. 

When all had s i g nif ied their approval, he continued! 

What State 7 a origin is so famous or so well known to all 
men as the foundation of this city by Romulus? He was 
the sen of Mars (for we may grant that much of the pop¬ 
ular tradition* especially as it is not only very ancient, 
but has been wisely handed down by our ancestors, who 
desired that those who have deserved well of the common¬ 
wealth should be deemed actual descendants of the gods 
as well as endowed with godlike qualities), and after 
his birth they say that Anuliue, the Alban king, fear¬ 
ing the overthrew of his'com royal power, ordered him, 
with his brother Renos, to be exposed on the banks of 
the Tiber. There he was suckled by a wild beast from 
the forest, and was rescued by shepherds, who brought 
bin. up to the life and labours of the countryside. iry< 
when he grew up, we are told, he was so far superior to 
hie companions in bodily strength and boldness of spirit 
that all who then lived in the rural district where our 
city new stands were willing and glad to be ruled by 
him. After becoming the leader of such forces as these 
(to turn now from fable to fact), we are inforned that 
with their assistance he overthrew Alba Longa, a. strong 
and powerful city for thoee times, and put HW Amulius 
to death. 

Now, list us stop here. That is, I think, characteristic of Cicero’s 
procedure. He first presents the story of the divine origin of Rom¬ 
ulus, the son of the god of war, and then at the end of this paragraph . 
Re speaks of what is known to all am, an indupltable fact, and then 
at the end of the paragraph he says, let’s turn from fable to fact. 

But that doesn’t corns out clearly In the translation, Ha trans¬ 
lated "We are informed"} in Latin it is "fetur" which scans also 
“It is told". In an anonymous way. That is, of course, also not 
fact, and not meant to be fact. That is important far the under¬ 
standing the whole account of the origins of Roms and the development 
of the Roman constitution. That la a deliberate idealization. But 
Sinaia we are concerned, however, with the real Roman constitution, 
and that it is so Just and has come about in a Just way, that ideal¬ 
isation of the fact is tantamount to a ddnial that it factually arose 
in a Just manner. That whs stated very clearly in the paper last 
time, but still we have to watch that. 

1 

In paragraph 5 there ia , . . Well, we cannot read the whole 
thing, so read the beginning of paragraph 5 . 

After doing this glorious deed he conceived the D lan, 
it is said, of founding a new city, if favourable auspices 
were obtained 0 and of establishing a commonwealth. As 
regards the site of his city—a matter which calls for 
the most careful foresight cm the part of one who hopes 
to plant a commonwealth that will endure— fee made 
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incredibly wise choice. 

Ton see, again "dicitur", it is said. That is also a mere report. 

And Rcoulus is presented as such a vise founder, who nadd these 
choices with indescribable wisdom, later on, in a passage which 
we read last time, in paragraph 22, (page 131) Laelius save that 
SeipAo attributes to others what he himself has found ant fw 
ta ascribes to reason and Hamuli,, 

by accident or under the pressure of necessity . So it is a deliberate 
idealisation of th«Torigins of Rose, 

W 0 turn to paragraph 13-14, page 123, where the story of the Ti¬ 
tus Tatius, the Sabine king is told, and where it is explicitly 
said in the Latin, not in the translation, that Titus Tatius was 
murdered. Hems, the translator, uses the delicate expression, 
after the death of Titus Tatius. It could, of course, have been 
a natural death, but he was murdered. Now what happened? Let 
us read this paragraph 14. 

But after the death of Tatius, whan all the powers of 
government reverted t o Remains, although Tatius had 
been associated with him when he chose a royal council 
consisting of the most eminent men (who were called 
"Fathers" on account of the affection felt for them), 
and when he divided the people into three tribes (named 
after himself, after Tatius, and after his ally Lueumo, 
who had been killed In the Sabine War), and also into 
thirty curias (which he named after the stolen Sabine 
maidens who had pleaded for a treaty of peace)—although 
these arrangements had been made during the lifetime of 
Tatius, yet after this king’s death Romulus had 
even greater deference in his conduct of the 
to the i n f l ue n ce and advice of the Fathers. 

You see, that is a somewhat shoe king suggestion. Do you get it? 

Why did Tatius, Romulus that is, defer to the Senate after the 
imnder of Tatius, Do you remember? Or is this another example? 

No, that may have been one of the later Roman kings, where also 
such an unfortunate accident happened, that a king was killed. 

And his successor was suspected of having been responsible. Was 
this a later king? I don’t know at the moment. 

(I bellsve so.) 

Than we will come to that. 

Paragraph 17. Would you read that. 

And after Ro m ul u s bad reigned thirty-seven years, and 
established those two exc e llent foundations of our 
commonwealth, the auspices and the senate, his great 
achievements led to the belief that, when he disappeared 
during a sudden darkening of, the sun, he tad been added 

to the number of the gods; indeed such an opinion could 
never have gotten abroad about any Mnjt save a 

man pre-eadnaotly renowned for virtue. 

Here the question arises, of course, what about this deification of 
Ronulus? Is this presented as a fact or as a fable. Now in the 
sequel, Scipio emphasizes (paragraph 18-19) that it was a fact. 

Because at that time Rome was so highly civilized that supersti¬ 
tious stories would not have found credence. You remrafcer that? 
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And this is takan up in paragraph 20, where he gives same further 
evidence. Read paragraph 20 (page 129). 

his grandson through his daughter, a a some said. In 
the very year of his death. In the fifty-sixth Olympiad. 
Simonides was born, so that it is easy to see that the 
period in which the s tary of Romulus * immortality gained 
credence was one in which human life had become a setter 
of old experience, and men had already reflected upon it 
and ascertained its nature. And yet certainly there 
was in Romulus such conspicuous ability that znsn believed 
about him, an the authority of that untutored peasant 
Proculus Julius, that which for many ages before they 
had not believed about any human being, 
lou see, he has Just turned this around. In the old age they did not 
believe this ki nd of thing, but with the increase in literacy they 
did believe in this kind of thing. And the authority was an un¬ 
tutored peasant. And what did be do? 

For we are told that this Proculus, at the instigation 
of the senators, who wanted to free themselves from 
suspicion in regard to Romulus 9 death, stated before 
a public assembly that he had seen Romulus on the M 11 
now called Quirinal; and that Romulus had charged him 
to ask the people to build him a shrine on that hill, 
as he was new a god and was called Quirinua, 

In the first ulace, what proof exists for this deification of Romulus? 
A mere report—"fertur*. Well, seas rustic claimed to have seen 
Rosaline. But, in addition, this rustic didn't do it sorely on the 
basis of his am seeing, but was instigated by the senators, who 
were afraid that they might be accused of tbs death of Remains* 

Far all we knew, there may have been some fire, cose fire accosroamlng 
this smoke, I want to show these things to you only because this 
throws light on Cicerone very ironical treatment of Romm history. 

In paragraph 23 Seipio explicitly speaks of the enmity between 
the first Roman king and the senators, so this possibility—that 
Romulus might have, fallen victum to this hostility—is by no mans 
excluded, 


Two more passages. At the end of paragraph 24 (page 133), 
the last sentence of the first paragraph. 

let our ancestors, rustics though they even then were, 
saw that kingly virtue and wisdom, not royal ancestiy, 
were the qualities to be sought. 

So, in other words, they were not eo highly educated at that time, 
fttt then the beginning of paragraph 34 (page 143, top). 

Still It was at this time that the commonwealth appears 
first to have become familiar with an alien system of 
education. 


That is to say, with Greek things. lou know, Homer and all the 
other magnitudes who were mentioned originally as oerfectlv wall 
known in Romulus 9 time, that was q”tte so. ThS much about 
this matter. 


Page 21 (bottom, page 129) should also be considered, with a 
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view to the fact that Cicero had said, as you remember, that a city 
or cannccwaalth founded by a series of man in different ages is 
superior to a commonwealth founded at one stroke by a 
man. That is somewhat differently expressed in paragraph 21, 

Do you not perceive then, that by the wisdom of a 
single nan a new people was not simply brought into 
being and then left like an infant crying in its 
cradle, butwas left already full-grown and almost 
in the maturity of manhood? 

You see. In other words, while Cicero surely meant that, we 
have no reason to doubt this, if you have a series of continuous 
founders, a sequence of statesman in different ages, that is capable 
of higher wisdom than any individual however wise, he has no ob¬ 
jection to that. Or, to come back to the question which we discussed 
last time, for Burke, what he calls a fabricated commonwealth is 
simply preposterousj for Cicero it is not. It could very well be. 

It might be inferior to others, where a sequence of w ise fn 
followed one another throughout ths ages. But there is nothing 
wrong with a constitution devised at a given time by one man or, 
say, a group of contemporaries. Ion know, like the founding fathers 
of this country.. He has no objection to that. It is a question 
whether it is not inferior to such a sequence. But there is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with the idea of a commonwealth coming out 
of the heads of a single wise man or a single group of wise men 
at any given time. 

( I was going to say ... I agree with you, but it seems that 
this could be interpreted exactly the opposite, on the basis 
of irony. That this immediately follows the fable and the 
untutored peasant.) 

Sura. 1 have nothing against that. But still, it shows that if 
Cicero had regarded this as utterly vicious, this possibility, he 
would not even have said it ironically and on the surface. If 
I remember, it was not a part of Cicero 8 s political message that 
fabricated comnouwealths as such are bad, as it was surely the 
main point of Burke’s message, at least after the French Revolution, 
Do you remember that issue which we discussed last time? Because 
very much depends on that. 

( I would like to cloud the issue of the difference between 
Burke and Cicero. Barbs was complaining on, the occasion 
that the whole ... inaudible ... was being remade with 
the charter. Did Burke admit that a new colony, the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, ought to be founded with a charter 
inate d of . . .) 

les, new that was something else. That was simply an establishment 
At least could have incorporated the whole wisdom of the ages 
accumulated in E n gla n d. That is a different story. 

( Isn’t that what is done here, with the colony in the laws or 
the founding of Rome, by people from other states.) 

Well, in the first place, the colonies, at least as distinguished 
from the Greek colonies, ths American colonies wsrq not independent 
states. Tow know, when a greek city sent out a colony, this be¬ 
came an independent polis, which had only certain obligations of 
gratitude and so on. But in this case they remained subject to the 
British crown, as you may remember. And therefore this was simply 
an establishment embodying, in the best case, the wisdom of the 
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ages as it had developed in Sogland for more than a n&llenium. And 
after the War of Independence, and especially after the American 
Constitution was made, that was a new society. Now that this con¬ 
tinued old traditions, and that it is easy to say that very little 
change was involved—only elected governors took the Diace of the 
appointed governors, but otherwise it remained the same—you mast 
have heard this. Today that is particularly fashionable. But the 
question is whether this was entirely the way in which all the 
founding fathers understood it. Whether the transition from a 
monarchy to a republic is such a little change, as it is sometimes 
presented. After all, the great event is still sailed the American 
Revolution, and which meant much more than a mere war and a mere 
declaration of independence. Because this Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dent was based on principles which permitted of radical change 
going much beyond what Burke said. In practice all these things 
become blurred very easily, and very reasonably. The issue is 
clear only if it is stated in theoretical terms. On the one 
hand you have the assertion that all wisdom must be inherited, and 
on the other that there is no necessity for wisdom being inherited. 

Tou know? All wisdom is an acquisition of the ages, -and the other 
asserts wisdom is not essentially an acquisition of the ages. Take 
an extreme version. Marcus Aurelius, who said that a man of forty 
years, living almost at any time, no matter where it was, could 
have learned by his own experience everything a man could ever 
learn about man and human affairs. That goes much beyond what 
Plato and Aristotle would say. They would say that it does mHa 
a difference whether he lives among the Eskimos or whether he 
lives in Athens. But still, it is useful as an extreme poeition. 

The other statement is this, that only the long continuity of 
many, many generations can give a man, however wise, that wisdom 
which is required for a statesman. Last time I tried to state this 
issue in connection with other passages. We come to certain passages 
of the same nature. 

Now let me sees In paragraph 24,. he speaks of the difference 
between Roms and Sparta. Iycurgua committed an error by admitting 
an hereditary kingship, and this error was avoided in Rome. The 
kings were all elected from the very beginning. Now you see here 
that this is interesting, lyourgus was the sole founder of Starts, 
according to the view accepted by Cicero. Rome did not have a 
sole founder. But is this superiority of Roms regarding nan-hered¬ 
itary kings in say way connected with the wisdom of the ages? That 
was done by. tbs Romans right at the very beginning. Do you under¬ 
stand the issue? If Cicero* s doctrine were literally true, then all 
the superiorities of Rome to any other society, and hence in particular 
to Sparta, would have to be connected with the fact that Sparta was 
founded at doe stroke and Roms was founded in the course of century 

Do you see that? Sparta was always taken, in the broad classical 
ai,ouMion», »» tta beat of the wralbU. conncowaitha. That ia a. 
in Plato and in Aristotle, as the best of all those available. 

Therefore the competitor with Rome for the crown of political good¬ 
ness was Sparta. And that is the simple state of the discussion 
at this time. And here we find Roms superior to Sparta in a point 
of importance—no hereditary king at all. Hereditary iHw ga through- 
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out the ages in Sparta. But, as I say, there is no connection 
between that and the methodological principle—one act or a se¬ 
quence of founding acts. You had a question? 

( Inot sure. Might not the difference be in the historidal . 
inaudible ... wait until the situation arises and decide the 
particular issue on the basis of the alternatives at hand, 
whereas in . . . inaudible ... try to decide everything 
in the abstract without having the issues at hand.) 

Yes. Well, to decide practical issues on the basis of the particular 
circumstances, that is the demand of prudence. And that was, in 
pre-modem times at any rate, always taken for granted. But 
the question is ... I mean, that goes without saying. A partic¬ 
ular case must be settled on the basis of the circumstances of 
the time, which can be known fully only at the time, and not in 
advance. But is is not quite as simple, as is shown first by law. 

Laws are meant to be, or were meant to be in former times, to be 
valid for a very long time. Because even if a change of a law 
might be wise, because circumstances hate changed, change of law 
as such was regarded as an unsettling thing. And therefore the 
burden of proof rested with him who suggested change, not with 
him who suggested the preservation of the law. But the more 
important and broader consideration is this. In order to 
situations wisely, you aust have taken precautions, or you must have 
made provision that people will be around who can handle the situation 
wisely and that they will be in control. That is to say, the constitution 
as a whole. And as far as this constitution is concerned, the notion 
was, of course, that permanence here is absolutely essential. As 
little change as possible. So that you have a ruling group, who 
are trained from their very childhood in broad political responsibility. 
Think of children who grow up in families who have been leading 
fa mi li e s in the country for generations. You know, that gives a 
better background of politionl education, both intellectual and 
moral, than if one does not have such a background. Where the 
family tradition is in a way the political tradition of the 
country. You know. We have forgotten that completely in modern 
democracies, but that *as very powerful in the past, especially 
in the classical writers——the crucial importance of permanence. 

That is clear. The actual decision in a given case can only 
depend on the circumstances at the time. You cannot say whether 
a war should be waged two hundred years from now against such and 
such a country. Obviously not. You don’t know whether the country 
will exist then. 

( Jlo, but even more he might be saying that in the promulgation of 
a general law the exercise of prudence, making one law at a time, 
when the need for them arises, is better than, will result in 
greater wisdom, than, in having one man lay them all down at 
one time.) 

Yes> but the question is then also that of harmony. If you do that, 
if you make laws *s the situation arises, and as to what seems best 
in the circumstances, and you do it regarding one matter. Then 
regarding another matter, thirty years from now, you make another 
one. The auestion is whether they will truly fit, and whether there 
will be a harmonious legislation. You most never forget that leg¬ 
islation was meant to be in ancient times not merely technical 
but was almost meant to have an edu cational purpose , you know, /pre¬ 
se rving a cert ain spir it of the co mmunity . 



( 1 an not claying that there is a problem. I am just trying 

to find out what Cicoro's position on that is.) 

Wsli, I think one can say this* Prudence in the strict sense, in the 
narrow sense, has to do with what is happening and what should be 
done here and now* And that, of course, can only be decided here 
and now. Every action takes place in certain circumstances. These 
circumstances are not known prior to the emergence of the circum¬ 
stances'’ That is clear. But there are certain things which transcend 
the circumstances of the moment, and that is the polity or the reginw 
as a whole. And also at least the basic laws, you know, which give 
the society its character. That is the auestion. And also the 
difference is of course this. We think of laws as something which 
can be and should be very easily changed. But that is done, however, 
with the understanding, even today, of some perzaanencs* Well 
modem man has invented the distinction between laws and constitu= 
tlonal l aws. The one can easily be changed; the other can only 
be changed with very great difficulty. That is one way of doing 
that. This didn’t exist in ancient times. Because they conceived 
of the relation between laws and the constitution as such closer 
than we do. When you study Aristotle 5 s Politics , you will see this 
very clearly. That, for example, in a democracy the question must 
always be raised, is this a democratic law. The fact that it has 
been established in e democratic manner, say by majority vote, does 
not yet make it a democratic law. The majority can be fooled about 
what it should wish. The permanence rests here in the notion of 
while democracy isTTbeHeveTas"itlTnawiS - 
not quite as old as the American Constitution itself—you know, 

some people say Jackson, or wherever the point is to be placed_ 

it certainly lasts much longer than any particular administration 
and any particular set of circumstances. But if there is such a 
permanence of the regime, there exists the possibility, there is 
i mpl ied the possibility that someone who understands the essence 
of the regime should have laid down its framework, and the essential 
laws supporting that framework at a given time without any change. 

At least one must think this through fully for one’s self. It is 
difficult to understand for us because the notion of progress, which 
means, when applied to democracy, a democracy which becomes ever 
more democratic. Think of the status of women, for example, 
which was not provided for by the original plan of democracy 
for this country, the equality of women. Still, there is a 
limit to that. Now let us assume that you have full democracy 
regarding the two sexes. Tou can say, well, a man who is old 
enough to fight la old enough to vote. As tbs President 1ms 
•aid. And say that is more democratic to have the voting age. 
down to IS. But I don't believe you can bring it down to twelve, 
al t hou g h there may be people, god knows ... But there is a cer¬ 
tain limit where further progress in this direction ceases to make 
sense. Ha* if there are definite limits, even of the mast democratic 
society, then whatever is limited is susceptible of being stated 
finally at a given time. That is all which is required in that. 

Is this clear? I £ean, in any notion of change, you know when you 
read people like John Dewey, if you look more closely they can't 
get through with that. 1 mean, for example, if someone would say, 
we can have a democracy without . . and the whole idea of elections 
might be abolished. I think thas would be absurd. Tou know? What 
would this mean, if you are rule a, governed by people who have not 
been elected? Soma d«tail3 of ,he electoral law nd^ht ba changed, 
but the basic idea that the mar must be responsible to the people, 
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that ha must b« a lasted officially, cannot be abandoned without 
abandoning democracy. In the moment you replace elected officials 
by technocrats you change the democracy into technocracy. And 
th« peat confusion that yew say the concern is not the democratic 
machinery but the democratic ends—the commonwelfare, but in that 
moment, of course, you cease to be a democrat. When you say I 
want the greatest public welfare regardless by what means, then 
you can also resurrect Henry VIII. 

( Can I try to clarify what has been said here. In regard to the 
specific point that Scipio is making here, about this bain* 
an act that the Romans .did. At the start,. are you saying that 
this contradicts Cicero 9 s general principle?) 

This remark that we dust read? 

( las.) 

Ho, I don't believe that it contradicts it, but it surely shows that 
Cio.ro had a. objection, in principle to the idea ofmfnSH 
wise legislator at the beginning laying down the whole blueprint 
for the whole society. He only thinks that it ie likely to be in- 
a blueprint which emerges in a sequence of generations, 
providing there are wise men always who contribute their share to 

JLwS !Ln^}Z t 0V8ZDfitlvo 

( on what principle do wise men in a sequence like this undertake 
the change? « » « i n audible • « . each apeciflc change,) 

For example, the Romans felt to begin with that there should be a 
king, A commander of the arny in war and the peak of the imudLstracr 
in peace 0 That this should coincide. Then they met the experience 7 

^ °L k J n l Shi ? toto ***•“*» then they aboliahed 
kingship and introduced Instead the two consuls. There must be 

earn monarchic head, especially with a view to wars. But by split¬ 
ting it into two consuls they thought they had the nrfndmma re¬ 
quirements, op leader of an any at a given time, and at the same 
time not all the military power concentrated, because there was 
another consul, and this kind of thing. The question is ... Let 
us assume men at the very beginning, without aiy political expert 
iMce. They spely would not have been able to foresee all these 
things. That is what you are driving at? Now what Plato and 
Aristotle, for example, assume is this—that after people have lived 
for some centuries in cities, not merely rustics, then* all the typical 
exprience8 have been made. So they can be reduced to principles 
aai then we can state something final about that. I think that is 
also Cicero 3 s view, and therefore Laelius can later on say to Scinlo 
that he attributes to these older men, that they havfd^ wLe* 

ff * 0f f ! ct .^ ppen0d fln3 a r 10 r ®8P«xsa to accidents. 

And that, I believe, is the great difference between modem man and 
the ancients, that we have been brought up to believe that there 
is no end of new experience. Tou know? And, to some extent that 
is, of course, true. For example, who knew anything of a tech¬ 
nological society and of a modem democracy. Don 9 t forget that 
until the American experiment succeeded, say sometime in the 19th 
century, the case for a large democracy was unsupported. Athens 
that was a city; 20,000 citizens or soj I have forgotten the exact 
number. One doesn 9 t know the exact number, but that is an estimate. 
Where did you find a democracy? Tribes, sure. Uncivilized, Or 
if civilized, only cities. Where did you find a large state * 
like France, as a democracy? Or even a republic? It didn } t*exist. 
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Th® Dutch? But that was a very small thing, consisting of eleven 
or hew many united provinces, where the real unit was in (inaudible) 
province. That was a very imperfect union comjared with the United 
States. The United States was the first proof that you can have 
a large state which is republican, and even democratic. And after 
that other things have proved to be possible which had been re¬ 
garded as absolutely impossible. A famous example is that of the 
public debt, which was regarded when it came up as an absolutely 
impossible thing. Well, you know that the thing is still contro¬ 
versial up to the present day. But I remamber the nice discussion 
in Macaulay’s History of England , when he proudly showed that the 
ever-increasing public debt was a sign of ever-increasing public 
prosperity—and the old fogies were completely refuted. You know 
there has been some reaction from time to tine against that. But* 
generally, to come back to the principle, modern man is more 
inclined to believe in the possibility of ever—new inventions, 
political inventions, than the ancients were. That is the great 
difficulty which we have to overcome. Now in order to understand 
that issue it becomes important to see the subtle differences between 
that ancient writer who seems to come closest to the modern view and 
and that modern writer, on the other hand, who seems to have stated 
this principle most clearly at a fairly early date, Cicero and Burke, 
in other words. That is the reason why this issue is of some im¬ 
portance . 

( Is there any major issue, then, in their attitude toward history 
between Cicero and Plato and Aristotle?) 

Yes, that is of course a very long question. How shall X • • , Gte 
would have to break it up in order to make it susceptible to discussion. 
Surely such a t hing as the Reman empire was greatly different from 
the political organizations which Plato and Aristotle knew. When 
A le xa n d er the Great made something which was no longer. . . No, for 
Plato and Aristotle the situation was very simple. You have three 
types of organizations the tribe, free but savage; the Eastern des¬ 
potism, say the Persian empire, civili zed but unfree; civilization 

.and f^^ t^ettor in the polls. He does not mean that- 

the polls could not be ruled temporarily by tyrants. Of course 
it could. But in its nature it was opposed to this possibility. 

Is this clear? Now, when Alexander came, and connuered the East 
and established this Macedonian Empire, Aristotle was opposed to 
it. Aristotle didn’t like it at all. What was Aristotle’s thought? 
Without looking at any recondite reports, one can state it as follows. 
You can’t have civilization and freedom combined in such a large thing. 
We begin to understand it again because we have this oroblem of 
these te rific agglmnmrations of copulation, the problem of the ur¬ 
ban m u ni cipal societies today. This of course reminds us bf the 
fact that their preoccupation with size was not merely aesthetic, 
because they wanted to have something which can be overlooked from 
one hill. You know. Secondly, Aristotle would have said, look what 
happened to that beastly thing. After Alexander’s death it split 
into parts and you got four despotism fatal to any public spirit. 

CbJy they were speaking Greek now, and they had their courtiers 
or orators or physicians around them who continued the tradition of 
Greek science; but what is now called Alaxandrlanism-- a kind of 
mere scholarship, without elevation—that was the pride they paid , 

But Reuse wa* a different otcey* Because, in the first place, the 



the Roman empire worked much more than the Hellenistic state work** 
Of course they got into very great troubles, as you know, the 
®^^A1 lasted far a century or so and + h«n n..j 

^iti^^t^thi^ Was . aft '® r Cicero*s ti'ne! And Cicero was 

? th th f 8 view in oind. There had been a very great arei 
healthy And that is praised here by Scipio, Sat was al- 

read7 vl. hXJ ? dJ: T i 7Qars before Cioero. And Scipio was thinking back 
even beyond that. It is difficult to say whew Scioto 

b^^the L°^ + i8 ir ag r taiY - ** 1 think he d«M*t go^mueh” 
beyond the moment when the power of the plebs was clearly recog¬ 
nized, say about the third century, I don't believe he went !! 

on the thing beoene too Big. But Cle.ro ha. no choice, Ro» l 8 
there. This tremendous empire. And you have to mka +h« % 

It. And that i. wtat Cic.ro la tr^“ol™ 

Sie^ f lt°!o“’i d '^L ln th ® -SaafeJla* although we eaTno longw* 

^ b ?? a u Sa tha fra eosntary character of the book 
Ihww 17 ******* thought, far a 11 we know, that this tes’ 
cone about by some mixture of chance, errors, and sometimes als^ 
wise decisions, with which he has to lire. And so obviously 

RL^ e of t ?h^ 1 ‘? 4 th8 J K S ° f it# ^ *** u « assume that other 
Romans of that time might have said. No, the Roman empire bv 

giT *JJ g £f e 4 to 4 h ® whole Mediterranean area, the whSeintebited 

mgner state ox political orientation than the noi^« Th— 
loally that would nnan they would h^e to e h £ 

oSSd^r^i^f is r9aUy pontloally sunerlor to a 

SS^SSSLjt trm and independent cities. That is a long 

in S his°Snirit C of diac £ S8ed ver y seriously by Mont^fouieu 

in his S ^ri| of ^he law. Because Montesquieu has understood 

the classical position very well. And then he raises the nu««H ». 
can you go beyond the city to a larger unit, anTwhat aS III J^ 9 
j^aona In favor of thia. And very obviously, against SallLss 
lit . defenc e. Say a state Ilka France can defend’ 
itself, other things being equal, more easily than a city-state 
To which Itonteequlw replies, y,,, that islL^.bSthS™ 

£" *•* S,‘J!7 “i rlct “"rfsiorocy of sovereign cities. AkI 
he gave all kinds of examples from ancient times, especially 
the Iycean confederation, which was then referred to by the Fad- 
fjSlifit |SJSS2 *«iel of such a republic, A confederacy^ 
cities which could then cover a .large territory. And the fed- 
erationists in the French Revolution had this notion of France, 
lou know. A c onfederacy of smaller regions which, by the smllness 
of the elements, would guarantee the freedom which they sought. And 
th * guarantee the possibility of thls 

un4t£jT]gc^ ______ YoFgf^ea; 

^M® th ® nation state as distinguished from the * 

city state, that was a problem in the past. And only the Amer¬ 
ica experience seemed to prove, a nd then later on also the ex- 

it ‘fltill is today, a monardly. But clearly this country was the 
great example of a large scale republic which combined civilization 
and freedom and is not limited to the dimensions of a city. Ind then 
of course, you must go beyond that if you want to get the notion * 



straight. What about the possibility of a universal society? 

You know, a world state? Surely 9 But these issues were thought 
through from the very begi nn i n g,, The answers were usually different 
from ours, either because they were more fearful or because they 
were wiser. J 

( May I ask one more question. Presumably Plato and Aristotle 
would say that it was more likely that you would be able to 
set up the best state, by fiat of some kind, if at one point 
you gave one man the chance to put the ideals into existence 
than by history.) 

History would simply mean that which just happens from time to tins 
in response to accidents. It seeasd to them fantastic that the 
product of mere accident should be superior in wisdom to the 
product of wise p la nning of an individual or of a group. The 
lattes is a secondary question. Sure. But does it not make sense 
up to this point? And that this claim that a sequence of accidents 
should produce something wise is, to begin with, very unreasonable. 
Burke tries to get it in by identifying this sequence of accidents 
with divine providence. But there have been people who believed 
in divine providence prior to Burke, and were better theologians 
perhaps, who did not see the necessity of this ccnseouence at all, 
Burke *s thing has much more to do, I believe, with Adam Smith 3 s 
notion. You know. Everyone thinking of himself as the best condition 
of the wisest result for the common good. Traditionally, everyone 
would have said, what do you msan?—I should, in ny actions, not 
think of the common good, and by this very fact act most couducively 
to the common good? How absurd! Now Burke applies to politics on 
the largest scale, I mean to the broad pattern, what Adam Smith had 
said of the economic sphere. 

( But what is Cicero" s position? He says that . . . Well, you state 
it, I 6 m not sure of it anymore.) 

Cicero says that it is more likely that a sequence of wise men, in 
different ages, would by their cooperation spread through the 
ages bring about a wiser thing than any wise man living at any 
one tins. 

( But you raised the point before that you have to have a so¬ 
ciety which produces wise men before you have these wise men. 

Plato and Aristotle would presumably say that you wouldn’t 
have this series of wise non unless this good society has. . .) 

No, no. You don't have to have a good society for that. You have 
to have a reasonably civilized society with some political experience. 
What I am concerned with is only this. Given the am zing proximity 
of what Cicero seems to say to what ftirke says, it is all the more 
important to understand the subtle but decisive difference. Ci eero 
ia still on the old side, on the ancient’s side of this issue, and 
Burks is on the modern side. 

( May I ask precisely what Cicero wanted to accomplish by having 

Laelius say to Scipio that he only attributes to these men wisdom.) 
Qaly to draw the attention of the attentive reader to the fact 
that he understood that Scipio's statement is fictitious. You know. 
That Scipio deliberately idealised, that is to say, also falsified, 
the Roman past in order to bring out this important point, in which 
Cicero agrees with Plato and Aristotle, that it is not to be ex¬ 
pected really that a mere sequence of uncoordinated responses to 
circumstances would bring about a wise pattern. In other words. 
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Romulus was not a wise nan in the highest sense. Romulus was, 
though god knows we know very little about him, a shrewd fellow 
some hew, who acted shrewdly in the circumstances, but who founded 
Rome somewhat away from the coast not because he had dedply re¬ 
flected on the defects of maritime cities but because he couldn’t 
do it. And Scipio attributes to him that wisdom which Rcuulus com¬ 
pletely lackedo In other words, there was not a sequence of wise 
men here at the beginning. It so happened, fortunately for Rome, 
that the sequence of these actions made at different times finally 
led to a tolerably good state. That he would admit. That the old 
Roman constitution as it existed, say at the time of the Second 
Punic War, when Rome succeeded la defeating Carthage, was a good 
constitution. But it was not brought about by wisdom. And that 
this Rene, brought about more by chance than wisdom, should 
have become the most powerful state in the whole Mediterranean 
does not yet prove the superiority of chance to wisdom. That 
was also a matter of chance that it worked out that way. I think 
that is what he is driving at, 

( Wall what about the mixed regims and the problem of justice?) 
pThe mixe d regime i s understood here as ths just regime , because it 
L gives eacH'parT'its due. A just solution can he brought about even 
in private life by an unjust man, if they are sufficiently balanced 
in power. The solution by which tbay may abide might be the just 
solution. 

( Could we turn now to what he says about . . .) 

(2nd of reel; a few sentences were lost in the course of changing 
the reel.) 

... The mixed regime, yes. What is the question which you have in 
mind, regarding the mixed regime. 

( Well, I have a lot of questions in mind, particularly in regard 
to the balance between book two and book three.) 

Alright, perhaps we take this up and than return to other passages 
in the second book. Now let us first look at the transition. Bat 
one point I think we must discuss before we go on. That is para¬ 
graph 52, begi nn ing. That is one of ths most interesting remarks 
ever made about Plato*a Republic , and that throws light also on 
Cicero’s Republic . 

Plato has sought for and has created a State of a kjwH 
that is to be desired rather than hoped for—one of the 
smallest size, not such as to be actually possible, 
but in which it might be possible to see the workings 
of his theory of the State, 

That is, of course, an abominable translation— "but in which the 
ratio rerum civilium could be seen." We could translate this better, 
although not literally, "in which the nature of political things 
could be understood." Ratio, that is the essential character, the 
essence, of this natural, of these political things. So Plato 
did not write the Republic in order to show a polls that is truly 
possible politically. In this exaggeration, and through this 
exaggeration, we should then be able to understand better than 
in any other way the nature of political things. Now how does he 
go on. 

As for me, however, I shall endeavour, if I am able to 
accomplish sy purpose, employing the same principles 
which Plato discerned, yet taking no shadowy common¬ 
wealth of the Imagination, but a real and very powerful 
State, to seem to you to be pointing out, as with a 
demonstrating rod, ths causes of every political good 
and ill. 
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Xcu see, Cicero could not express more strongly that his principles 
are the same as those of Plato—there is no fundamental difference* 
the difference as appears here is this. He uses ironically, I be-' 
lie vs, a Platonic passage. Why did Plato write his Renublig or 
Socrates present the argument there in the way he does. Do you re¬ 
member that? The question is justice. And then Socrates says that 
since the city i3 man written large, in order to know justice he 
will not look at the just man but at the just city. Because mn 
is a tiny thing, and the city is very big. And Cicero says, well 
Plato 1 s republic is very small; now we take the biggest thing, the 
Roman Snpire, and there *» should be able to see justice in the 
greatest possible way. That is very nice. And with a demonstrating 
rod, with a very large map, he can point out justice. 'We can 
leave it at that. 

And there was one more passage which was made much of by the 
reader of the paper last time, paragraph 57* In the preceding par¬ 
agraph Scipio had spoken of the transformation of aristocracy into 
the mixed regime. Having praised the aristocracy of old Roms in 
the highest possible terms, he comes now to the transition from 
that aristocracy into a mixed regime. 

But after a short period, in about the sixteenth year 
of the republic, in the consulship of Postumus ConcLnius 
and Spurius Cassius, an event occurred which in the 
nature of things was bound to happen: the people, freed 
from the domination of kings, claimed a somewhat greater 
measure of rights. Such a claim may have been unreason¬ 
able, but the essential nature of the comnonwealth often 
defeate reason. 

In other words, the old aristocracy, the rule of a highly bred and 
responsible upper class, which was not superior, according to 
Scipio, in wealth to the plebians, and which was even inferior to 
the lower class in pleasure—because they lived a hard life of 
public responsibility, this was transformed Into a somewhat more 
democratic order, because of the demands of the common people. These 
demands could not be resisted, because they were so oowerful. But 
it was, perhaps, an unreasonable demand. Because these neople 
were better off ruled by the patricians than if they had the power 
themselves. And here the principle is stated that the very nature 
of political things freauently defeats reason. And to some extent 
this has happened in Rome Itself. That is, of course, a very im¬ 
portant passage regarding the issue of justice. If WQ assume that 

the demands of justice are the demands of reason, it means an 
admixture of injustice, l.e. of concession to unjust demands, is 
politically inevitable. 

Now the formal transition to the subject of justice is made 
at the end of the book (chapters 43-44) which we should read(page 133). 
so also is a State mad# h arm onious by agreement among 
dissimilar elements, brought about by a fair and reason¬ 
able blending together of the upper, middle, and lower 
classes, just as if they were musical tones. What the 
musicians call harmony in song is concord in a Stats, 
the strongest and best bond of permanent union in any 
commonwealth; and such concord can never be brought 
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u^-out without the aid of Ju-tice, 

And than the next speech of Scipio* 

I agraa with you, and wish to assure you that we wist, 
consider ail the statements wa have -aade so far about the 
commonwealth as amounting to nothing, and oust admit 
that we have no basis whatever for further progress, un¬ 
less we can not merely disprove the contention that a 
government cannot be carried car: without injustice, 
but are also able to prove positively that it eannot 
be carried on without the strictest Justice* 

And that ends the discussion of the first day. The first two bocks, 
you remember, each two books cover the discussion of a single day* ’ 
This Is the transitions 

Sow iet us first clarify the relationship between Cicero's 
Rejgubllc and Plato" s He public in order to understand Cicero better* 

In Plato* s Resafrlls the case against Justice is stated at the be¬ 
ginning, in the first book and the beginning of the second book* 

In Cicero 1 's Republic, the case against Justice Is stated in or near 
the center, the third book by Philua. What does this mean? In 
Plato* s Republic the conversation takes place with people who are 
not actual statesmen* For one reason or the other they are not ac¬ 
tual statesmen* In Cicero the conversation takes n lace 
outstanding statesmen. In Plato's the conseouenee ie that 

they arrive at the beet regime in speech, that is to say, a best 
regime which exists only in speech, only In a blueprint, not In 
deed* In Cicero's they find the best regime in deed* 

It is obvious, in front of them, the Honan republic. The Implica¬ 
tion of the procedure in Plato's Republic is that no actual re¬ 
gime is Just* That is the reason why Socrates has to found it 
in speech, so that they can see what a Just regime looks like, 
low how does this tie in with what you said last tins about the 
relation of the two books? lou stated it differently, but did 
you state the same thing only with different wards? Or was 
there something which I missed? 

( I said about the same*) 

Bow you see, the question—what is Justice—does not arise here be¬ 
cause they are patriotic Homans and taka their Homan state, as a 
vttter of course, as a substantially decant, i.a. Just, society. 

This question is answered by Scipio* He gives this survey* Aid 
th*n» of course, if wo read this survey of Raman history carefully, 
we see that soma Injustice has been committed by ancient Room, Tou 
JIM acquired that empire, aa Scipio says on one occasion, 
co^pr the Remans always helping their allies. And at the end 
of-yr they ruled the whole Mediterranean world. Bow you can be very 
simple, and say that neither Cicero nor Scipio found any difficul¬ 
ties with that, but you can also say that Cicero was not a simple¬ 
ton and he knew that this conceals a real problem. Then, therefore, 
on a basis of the understanding of Raman history, the oueetion of 
Justice arises, ,/hereas in Plato's Republic , in the notoriously 
imperfect Athenian democracy, the nuestion of Ju-ti is present 
right at the very beginning* Because these geni/awiti*—well, liks 
3ome Republicans during the period of Mew Deal, no Question 
about the injustice of tha whole thing, 1 

( I woou^r of what significance is the fact .. to'e 
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JS&4S discussion la in a single day and in Cicero® a 
tbs diacusaion la in three days a Could it bo an in¬ 
dication of tba lower rank of the discussion?) 

In Plato it ia in a night, and not in a day. It ia a night diacusaion. 
They begin about dinner tima, and it surely emis deep in the night, 
if not in the early naming, I couldn't give you azy answer except 
to say that the lew, if ny recollection is correct—but wo will 
find out very soon, was a discussion in a single day. And thB Re mb - 
ia in three days—indicating the ouch greater difficulty and 
importance of the subject discussed in tba RomhUo rather than 
in the Laws o I could not go beyond that. In Cicarc’s Ra^ik-h- 
it is $ winter’s day. Oh yes, it could be this. Mr*** it is a 
winter s day, a short day, then it could not be doas in one day. 

That might be part of the story. 

( After reading the third book, it seems to ns that the way in which 
the argument about injustice ia disposed of is almost by def¬ 
inition that a c<xxoonwealth is a community of justice and a part¬ 
nership ia the good life. And than, therefore, if wtet you 
say is true, there are no consnonwealths, and yet we all know 
that there am eamozwealths, Andthat thd« would 
why the corcnocMealth isdiacuased first in tbs Republic and 
the other second, l/hemas In Plato it is reversed because jus¬ 
tice has to be the standard of the comaas^ealth.) 

But let me see. Whet you say is the answer given by Sclpio. But first 
we get the reply by laslius. 

( And unfortunately it is very fragmentary in this book.) 

But still, there is no reason to assume that the point nv*<# 

by Scipio had before been made by Zaelius. It would be safer to 
assume that laolius was somshow insufficient, even if complete, and 
the Scipionic points had to be made afterwards. Ton may very 
well be right, but I simply do not understand it. 

( I don’t either at this point.) 

Well, 1st us see if that becomes clearer if vie understani first the 
argument against justice, because he begins with this. Now in 
this respect Cicero simply follows Plato. First, tbs ensny of 
justice states the case against justice. More precisely, that is 
not an ensny of justice, it is a friend of justice. But, In or¬ 
der to understand clearly the case for justice, he wants to state 
the case against justice as strongly as possible. JUst a 8 
Glaucon/Adeirnantus in the second book of Pinto’s Republic . That 
is explicitly said—that Philus does not believe what he says; he 
only states it in order to be refuted. Now vjhat is Philus* point 
here, (hr at least what am the most important points made by Philus. 
Hay Z say, before we go into this, that we have hem also an intro- 
ductica of Ciosro, wh|.ch is also fratmentary. But tte first seven 
paragraphs am Cicero s coherent discussion, and they deal again 
with the question of the theoretical and practical life. But the 
situation has been changed. Cicero is now more favorable to ths 
theoretical life then he was in the first book. But now to Philus’ 
argument against justice. What is his thesis? 

( His chief thesis is that evezybhere vie see a diversity in regard 
to what is just, or views about what is just. Now if them was 
such a thing as Justice by nature, then, since all man have tbs 
same nature, justice would be the same for all men, and you 
would not find this great diversity.) 
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rtter wwds, the vulgar argument which is so familiar to you 
; ocr present day discussion. There eaxmot bo natural right, because 
right mans aaasthing different at different tines and in different 
societies. That ia the whole story. But be contradicts this very 
argument, doesn't bo? Did you notice that? Because he rakes it 
clsar that justice means everything the same* Let us read para¬ 
graph 24 (page 203) 

Wisdom urgos us to increase our resources, to multiply 
our wealth, to extend our boundaries} for what is the 
meaning of those words of praise inscribed on the 
aoj^aaaats of our greatest generals, "He extended the 
boundaries of the e mp i r e, 11 except that an addition 
was made out of the territory of others? Wisdom urges 
also to rule over as many subjects as possible, to 
enjoy pleasures, to became rich, to be rulers and 
toasters; justice, on the other hand, instructs us to 
spare all men, to consider the interests of tbs whole 
human race, to give everyone his due, and not to touch 
sacred or public property, or that which h»iort e « to 
others. 

That is enough, la it not perfectly clear that justice has a 
universal meaning? To think of such things, to spore and 
always to consider the good to the human race. That is not a snAn- 
ingless assertion. So the whole argument of Philus restates, or 
claims to restate, the argument of Carasades, the founder of 
Academic Skepticism. The variety of nations of justice is only 
a kind of starting point fear thswhole argument. Then there is 
that justice has a perfectly unambiguous meaning, as far as the 
core is concerned. But justice thus understood is foolish, or, 
v/hich amount to the same thing as we shall see, is impossible * 
i/hy is it impossible? That is the core of the criticism. It is 
impossible to be concerned with the good of tte huana race, and 
with sparing everyone, i/hy is it against the nature of man, the 
nature of things? That is his contention. 

( Man is by nature selfish.) 

Tee. Man is by nature selfish. And therefore tha subordination 
of hio interest to the interest of the whole, be the whole his nation 

or the whole h u m a n race, is impossible. That is true. But how can 

this be shown? Or, If not proven, at least illustrated? 

( I think it is that the just man is likely to fail. He cannot 

secure and maintain power for a very long time. It is sort 

of like natural selection c^t.) 

In other words, what would this mean if differently stated? Why is, 
therefore, justice against the nature of man, or the nature of things, 
for this reason? Because sometimes we could say that the just cause 
'.fins also. Sometimes it is defeatod, but sometimes it also wins. 

( Partly it is the appeaZhnce.) 

In other words, even in the sc cases it would neb be just cause but 
someone who cleverly uses the pretence of justice. Is that what you 
mean? Yes, but who knows that? That can no longer be empirically 
decided in this way. Ton know, on c ®you are sure that justice 
cannot be a power, than you are certain that you have to find the 
sordid things in that so-called act of justice. Hot/ do you know 
tbit In the first place? You raised your hand? 

( I was going to say possibly because to live according to justice 
is to die.) 

Is to die? 
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i la to co -iltiaately successful. And that this is the aoctrendst 
foxier, because you find the first element of your nature in 
self-preservation* He uses the example of Rome, and the fact 
that the early injustices were what contributed to its greatness* 
It would be the supremest folly now to turn to justice, because 
it would mean a return to the primitive situation*) 

In other words, a good life, even in the moral sense, requires 
some abundance* And this abundance you cannot get without taking 
away from others. Hut then, of course, one could say, well, alright. 

I want to.be just and poor rather than rich and unjust. Therefore 
you have to shew it even for the case of mere life. What Carneades 
means is that even mere life, not merely life in abundance, is im¬ 
possible without injustice. How can he show that? There is an 
argument, a very well known argument, which has been known through¬ 
out the ages. A clear case of injustice is to kill an innocent man. 

But if you are on a raft after a shipwreck, and only one man can 
sit on it, can you blame him if ha throws the other fellow into 
the ocean? Common sense would say, no, you can 8 t blame him. But 
if this is so, than it means that at least un der certain circum¬ 
stances, life is not possible without committing an unjust act. 

And once this is granted in one case, ihe whola principle breaks 
down. Tou can still say, oh, I want to be as just as possible. 
Carneades would say, that you may very well do, but you can never 
be simply just. And not out of any sinfulness of man, but because 
of the nature of things. And therefore this example, which we 
have first taken and which seemed to be far-fetched, that the 

^ animals may also be an unjust act, is only an indication 
of the fact that the whole is so constituted that conflict, and 

*’ or tk® safe® of survival, belo ngs to the human situation. 
Therefore, justice oust be completely redefined and can no longer 
be understood as always to be concerned with the good of tte 
race, i.e. with the good of others. A certain primacy of self- 
preservation makes justice in the simple sense imoossible. That 
is surely what he meant. Whether the extreme conseouences of Car~ 
neades follow is another matte®. This is the crucial point— 
that there are cases in which it is impossible to be just. Of 
course one could say, the man could say, I prefer ny own death 
to an act of injustice. But then Carneades would say, that is very 
fine, but then you no longer speak about human beings as they are and 
certainly not about political societies. You know, which are cer¬ 
tainly tough. And would say, as it stated here, rather to rule enr 
justly as to be subject justly. And if anyone recommends a political 
teaching which is based on the principle—rather to be subject with 
justice rather than to rule unjustly—he would not find any hearers. 
Sow nice individuals, but political societies as a whole would never 
listen to him. Therefore, the teaching of justice is "entirely 
unrealistic." This is surely what Philus says. 

( . . . inaudible . . . Take far example the raft. Certainly there 
is an Im m edia te appeal to everyone—that it would be just 

SHF.***?*®. 

man and a weak gangster, and so on.) 

Oh sure. Frequently in religious casuistry, you find the examole 
of the one, a very wise teacher, and the otter, a very unwise 
pupil. It is much better for the commonwealth that the wise teacher 
survive. This is probably an example thought up by teachers. Sure. 

But in this case they both would think of the common good. And 

the wise teacher, in this construction, would not think of his survival, 

But he would think of the common good, which accidentally commands 


1? 
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his survival, That is dear. But the question is whether to state 
the problem in terms of the ccmoon good does net lead to a com¬ 
plete misunderstanding of the situation? Where everyone is concerned, 
in the most elementary sense, with survival. Sure, that is clear. 

It creates a very great problem. The question is only whether 
such far reaching consequences follow as Carneades claims. Mach- 
iavelli has, of course, taken up this line, this whole argument. 

If you put it this way. Machiavelli said that you cannot have 
a great society, a glorious society, without some basic crime. 

The people may deplore it later, because they see that there is 
some indignity involved in this, but they never, except under 
compulsion, surrender what they have taken from others. If you say 
that the British Empire, and what they did for India and other places, 
is an example to the contrary, that is not a convincing proof 
because there was considerable pressure, and we do not know whether 
the British would have ever dons that without this pressure. I 
know that there are quite a few Britishers who wanted that, but 
whether the British state would have done that is hard to say. 

( But isn't there a general agreement as to that one should really 
prefer one*a own, that should prefer that of your own country 
to that of foreign nations, and of your family and friends 
to foreigners and strangers or those that you don’t know. In 
other words the larger . . .) 

If I can answer your question, sure. For most practical purposes 
you can say that Justice is public spiritedness, patriotism. But 
then the auestion is, is this not simply an enlarged selfishness? 

You see? Now that is the way in which Machaivelli begins his argu¬ 
ment. Machiavelli says, of course, mere selfishness is something 
very mean. Dedication to the common good. And dedication to the 
common good demands the sacrifice to justice in the simple sense 
of the term, when taking away from others for the good of your 
own society is felt to be perfectly all right. But, then, since 
he saw the issue, be was drivOn to the conclusion that this 
public-spirited latriotism as a form of enlarged selfishness , ul- 
timately re52red the emancipation of si^eselfishnees. And so, 
in other words, what is good for the goose is good for the gander. 

Then, within the society each, and everyone, is justified in 
thinking of himself. And what he tried to do was to show that 
through the mechanism of political society the most interesting 
cases of selfishness coincide with public spiritedness. Meaning 
this* The highest fora of selfishness is concern with immortal glory. 
But his Immortal glory—this individual* s—cannot be obtained except 
by service. But the motive is not service, the moral motive} service 
is a means. The motive is the concern with immortal glory. So 
in this way he tried to get out of the difficulty. But he drew the 
conclusion. That collective selfishness is a half way house between 
justice and , . , and therefore one can’t stop at the middle. Al¬ 
though for practical purposes it is frequently possible. But for 
a true understanding of the issue cne cannot do it. 

( I®m not quite sure that I understand the argument that the necessary 

conflict on the simple basis of life itself refutes of disposes 
of justice, or disposes of the possibility of Justice. What kind 
of notion of justice is it that is so . . •) 

Let me try again to illustrate this, ^erhaps we can then state it more 
generally. Montesquelu. in his Spirit of the Laws , makes the following 
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cbeorvatiou-. That e man had figured out the answer to this question, 
i.Oo what is the value of a human 3±fa« And he had given the answer, 
what a man fetches on the slave market in Algiers, Hare you have 
a clear eccstoadcal argument, to which Montesquieu replied=~tbat may 
be true of an Englishman, hut it is not true of other people,, 

There are countries in which the value of a human life is nuch 
smaller than that of on Englishman; there are countries in which 
the value of a human life is zero; and there are countries in 


which the value of a human life is even less than zero—-the over- 
populated countries, and so on. How let us assume Such a situation 
exists in fact. What does the preservation, and the concern for the 
preservation, of other human lives mean, then, in practice. Take 
it as you bava it now In India, or certain tarts of India. It 
creates a problem, doesn't it? The usual way we would state it 
today it is the duty of this society or of this state to take care, 
you know, by proper arrangements, that no one will starve. But that 
is not always possible. Today it is possible because there is a 
very big and rich country called the United States, which can 
give foreign aid. But that didn't exist at all times. Now what 
happens in such a situation? Is there not a situation possible in 
the nature of things in which men simply cannot help being like 
beasts toward each other. The theoreticalexpression is the Hobbsian 
conception of the war of everybody against everybody. Because what 
Hobbes has in mind is connected also with the possibility of extreme 
scarcity. That is the point. Now, if we take the opposite view in 
its simplest and clearest version, it is the biblical view. Here 
you have the original a tate of man_aa one of sufficiency* not to 
say abundance—the Garden of Eden. There was no possible excuse 
for any injustice in this situation. And then one can say, on the 
basis of the Bible, that if there are such situations for beast¬ 
liness later, they are due ultimately to human sin, which created 
this extra-paradisical situation. From the point of view of the 
philosophers this waB altogether different, because they assumed 
that the early state was not one of plenty—although it was rela¬ 
tively good, because of the scarcity of humans, so that they could 
always go away to other places if there were too many. But it 
could also be the case theoretically that the situation is cne 
of extreme scarcity, so that fighting among human beings for sere 
survival is practically inevitable. For mere survival. And 
then we have this paradoxical situation, which Kachiavelli carefully 
discusses, that the Justest wars—where people fight for sheer life— 
are the most beastly wars. And the unjust wars—say if a king wants 
tocaaquer another province—wars which are absolutely unjust, where 
theis is only a desire for glory, that these wars can be vexy humane. 
Tou tad that to some extent in the 13th century. That may be. 

That is, I think, the problem. The question is whether this proves, 
as Carneadea and Kachiavelli claim, that Justice is not natural, as 


they say. What they meant was this. You can have a certain decency, 
and it is even desirable that you have it, within civil society. And 


perhaps even within a group of societies which are fundamentally 
friendly, 3 ay like the states of t he West new, where, after all, 
the United States would never be beastly to France or Italy. That 
goes without saying. But they are in a way members of cne larger 
commonwealth. And I think the Western states even have the willing¬ 
ness to be decent to those outside of them. That is a very special 
case. But fundamentally the situation ii this. The foundations 
of decency must first be established by human action. You must 
have a state, and police, and you must have also a certain degree 
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abuadaiios., Cr.c« sIJLs axiata dacency la not only possible but da- 
a.lra'oAs , But. in vs'dor to ~srfc that foundation, to get that is¬ 
land of 3d an, you cuiaot U3© de coney* The foundations of morality 
cannot b© created by moral a»aaa. That is liachiavelli’ 3 argument, 
Machiavelli io not a fellow who enjoys beastliness for its own sake. 

On tha contrary, Sut he says that the trouble is t hat you cannot 
have humanity or decency except by virtue of human action which es¬ 
tablishes the conditions for this. And that is the meaning which 
people like Ida, and also Camaadas, have when they deny that justice 
is natural. If justice were natural, there would be, nature would 
supply the minimum conditions. Take Aristotle. When Aristotle 

says in the first book of the Folitlcs that nature supplies the food_ 

in the case of tha newborn, in the breast of the mother. But in 
another way there are plants and animals around which no human being 
created; they are given. And therefore the conditions of our existence 
are supplied by nature. Justice is natural. But if this, what na¬ 
ture supplies, is essentially deficient, and not only for a life 
of luxury but also for the necessities of life, then the Question 
arises. That, I think, is the issue. Of course, one could a ay 
that is not quite the issue. Even granting that in the extrenm case 
you cannot expect humans to be just, the conclusion from the extreme 
case to the normal case is not valid. It could still be the end 
of man to live justly, and justice could have a definite meaning, 
not in any way dependent on human arbitrariness. But it could be so 
that the conditions for that are not always available, and t he re- 
fore, in these situations, the statue of justice must be veiled— 
to modify a phrase of Montesquieu's. In this case you have to close 
your eyes, because what is going on you cannot help. You cannot 
even blame people for that. But the fortunate thing is that in the 
nature of things this can only be an exception. You know there are 
cases, and there were cases in the last war, of cannibalism. Some¬ 
one who has never been in such a position trembles to judge. While 
admitting the terrible character of cannibalism, ... I don't be¬ 
lieve that men Ilka Cameades and Machiavelli were simple cynics, 
simple morally indifferent people. There is a problem. The only 
way out of that is to say that all these situations can ultimately 
be traced to sin, i.e. of course not to a sin of the individuals in 
question but to original sin. But that leads to other problemst 
not everene will accept the notion of original sin. This, phil¬ 
osophically speaking, is certainly an issue which must be answered 
in a different way. 

Ncr< we must gradually find our way to your question. We are 
still dealing with the case for injustice—that there is no natural 
support for justice, to state it simply. Philus uses some arguments 
which are really trivial and uninteresting, but that is the core of 
the argument, as indicated by the example of the two men on the raft. 
Then Laelius states the ease for justice (paragraph 33, following). 

And here there occurs the famous statement, not explicitly about the 
law of nature, about the true law. Now I think we should read that. 
True law is right reason in agreement with nature; it is 
of universal application, unchanging and everlasting; 
it summons to duty by its commands, and averts from 
wrongdoing by its prohibitions. And it does not lay its 
commands or prohibitions upon good am in vain, though 
neither have aqy effect on the wicked. It is a sin to 
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•;ry Walter this law, nor is it allowable co attempt 
:-o repeal any part of it, and it is inpossible to 
abolish it entirely* We carmot be freed from its obliga¬ 
tions by senate or people, and we need not look cut aide 
ourselves for an expounder or interpreter of it. And 
there will not be different laws at Rome and at Athens t . 
or different laws now and in the future, but one eternal 
and unchangeable law will be valid for all nations and 
all times, and there will be one master and ruler, that 
is, God, over us all, for he is the author of this law, 
its promulgator, and its enforcing judge. Whoever is 
disobedient is fleeing from himself and denying his hu¬ 
man nature, and by reason of this very fact he will 
suffer the worst penalties, even if he escapes what is 
commonly considered punishment. 

Row that is tiie classic statement, and you will find a similar state¬ 
ment in the first book of the Laws , Whoever is responsible for that 
should compare the two statements. Of course, that is the diametrically 
opposed position which is, although it is not explicitly said here, 
generally traced to the Stoics. That is the Stoic teaching. Now here 
it is said that this law does not move the wicked; it moves only the 
just men who are guided by the notion that anything which is a denial 
of the nature of man is simply below their dignity, and they will 
not do that. There are no other sanctions except self-contempt, it 
would seem. If you read in the next section ( par 34* second oara- 
graph). 

But private citizens often escape those punishments which 
even the most stupid can feel—poverty, exile, imprison¬ 
ment and stripes—by taking refuge in a swift death. 

Now you see these crude punishments, which are applied by human 
judges on the basis of human law, and which even the most stupid 
can fael, are not felt for transgression of this universal law, this 
natural law. Therefore the question arises, and I mention this also 
for the person who will read the paper on the first book of the Laws , 
that in paragraph 27 of the first book Scioio had spoken of the com¬ 
mon law of nature, which is the law of the wise. It would be inter¬ 
esting to see whether what Scipio meant there is the same as that 
true law of which Laelius speaks here and of which Gicero speaks 
in the first book of the laws . 

Of course, the question is here this. The conseouence of trans¬ 
gressing the true law,the law of nature, is in the case of decent men 
self-contempt. The consequence is not death, destruction. But what 
about the states? 

( Inaudible . . .) 

Tes, but that depends an how you will ... But does he not say . . . 
Yes, but assuming that this has t° be understood this way—en¬ 
forcing judge. ”... inventor, disceptator, lator; n Inventor is 
the inventor; lator is the law given. I assume that promulgator 
is alright. But the question is how does God, as meant here, en¬ 
force that law? Ycru only have to read the sequel. If ho does not 
obey, then he is fleeing from himself. And having despised the na¬ 
ture of man will by this very fact undergo the greatest punishment, 
although he might escape the other punishments which are regarded 
as such in this case. You know, there is no certainty whatever 
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that divine juni^iasst wyjQd mean anything else than this self-con- 
tarapt. 

( I question whether the passage about private citizens escaping 
those punishments, and so on, and then going on to the case 
of states, that death itself is the punishment, refers to the 
punishments of transgressing the natural law. In view of 
the gaps here.) 

What do you say applies to the state? 

( Perhaps we had better read the passage about the state first. I 
doa 5 t believe that has anything to do with what ha was talking 
about before.) 

That nay very well be. We have fragments only, and we don't know 
for sure. Surely. But, alright, we have to raise the question. 

Because in this passage, which we read and which ie not interrupted, 
which is not fragmentary, it is clear that something like divine 
punishment is suggested. But it ie not clear whether this divine 
punishment can exist in anything else hut self-contempt. And this 
would apply only to the decent men, as he said at the beginning. 

"This law which does not in vain conmand or forbid the decent people, 
but does not move in any way the wicked." So I think it is safe to 
say that the divine punishment is nothing but the pangs of conscience, 
which, however, are not felt by all men. Mow the aueetion arises, 
what about states? 

( Does not the question also arise, what kind of law is this?) 

Which kind of law? 

( That does not apply universally to all msn.) 

It applies universally to all, but not all understand it, say not 
all listen to it. That is easier. But also not all understand it, 
because it is not sure whether Scipio, when speaking of the common 
law of nature in the first book, meant the same thing. But there 
it is surely called the law of the wise, the law which only the 
wise people understand. And suggestions to this effect occur here, 
when he speaks here of the most stupid, the punishments which the 
most stupid feel. In other words, you don't need wisdom to see 
that capital punieheant and jail are undesirable. But the true, the 
deeper punishment would mean that you have to despise yourself, and 
it does not consist in the deprivation inflicted upon you. Now the 
question is, what about the state? An individual can have a conscience , 
and seme are influenced by that. Maybe even many, but certainly not 
all. What about the state? 

But in the ease of a State, death itself is a punish¬ 
ment, though it seems to offer individuals an escape 
«. from punishment; for a Stats ought to be so firmly 

^ founded that it will live far ever. Hence death is not 

natural for a State as it is for a human being, for whom 
death isnot only necessary, but freouently even desirable. 
On the other hand, there is some similarity, if we may 
compare small things with great, between the overthrow, 
destruction, and extinction of a State, and the decay and 
dissolution of tbs whole universe. 

Alright. Would this not follow, wholly independently of the state 
of the text, the fragments, and so on—if there is to be such a true 
law, and meaningful far the state, it means this. A state whiah dis¬ 
obeys that true law will perish. 

( Why? Suppose the state is hard-hearted and doesn't have ary 
ears to hear.) 

That is what I *as driving at. What is true of the individual would 
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apply to iha si,at,a as wall. 

( What „ sean is this. Dees he not state that the only punish¬ 
ment of the natural law which applies to the individual f. s not 
death* or deprivation of riches, but self-contempt. And this 
is the only punishment of which he speaks.) 

In other words* if they have any decency in themselves they would 
say, we are gangsters. Sure. But we need more here. Look. We 
have first Philus/Machiavelli. I do not go now into the Question 
whether there are net some subtle differences between them* between 
Philus and Machiavelii. What we vulgarly understand by the Machia¬ 
vellian teaching. Then we have the la^rer, the jusist, Laelius, and 
this notion of a true law of justice which has divine sanction, 
if only the sanction, of the conscience. And he goes beyond. In 
speaking of the state, he goes beyond what he had says about the 
individuals. The punishment will not be mere self-contempt in 
the case of the state; but the punishment will be the destruction 
and extinction of the estate. This is not justified by Laelius* 
that I admit. But it will be justified by Scipio. There is a 
kind of Justice without which a state cannot last. And this is 
the proper harmony of its parte. Now whether even that does not 
go too far—because we have seen despotisms lasting for a ges—is 
another matter. Granted that this is a good point that Scipio makes, 
that there must be some mutual respect among the parts of the state, 
what about wars? If the state proceeds like the Reman state, giving 
the plebs a great cut in the conquest? Whether the conquests are 
just or unjust does not very much affect this partnership in crime. 
Because they are both paid well, and therefore they will work to¬ 
gether. Bo you see what I mean? That has to be checked, of course, 
but up to this point we mu3t assume that a silent transition take* 
place from laelius" concept of justice to a different one, a 
Seipicnic one; the Sciplonic concept of justice would not be 
exposed to the difficulties to which the Laelian concept was 
exposed. The question is that of natural sanctions. The natural 
sanction in the case of Laelius is only in the pangs of conscience,, 
self-contempt. The natural sanction in the case of Scipio is really 
political decay, self-destruction. And this would come about by 
the absence of a proper regard of the claims of the different 
parts of the society. But that has to be thoroughly studied to 
establish that. But you wanted to say something. 

( The point is that laelius does not demonstrate that the state 
will die if it doesn’t follow ths commands of justice.) 
w* cannot speak with full definiteness about it because of 
the-ftegmsntary character. But we can argue as follows. Since 
Scfj|tf6 makes this point so emphatically that the justice of the 
state consists of a harmony of the parts— it — 

that it was not made by Laelius. And that Scipio solved the difficulty 
which Laelius had left unsolved. 

( May I raise another possibility?) 

Please. 

( That laelius didn’t dven claim that a state would die if it didn’t 
follow the commands of justice. And I would argue as folios. 

That the sentence immediately preceding that says "But private 
citizens often escape those punishments which even the most 
stupid can feel. . • by taking refuge in a swift death." But 
the punishments of which he is speaking here couldn't be 
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*:s.u5-d 'arj net eheying justice in tbs individual case because ao 
cate rial pyaioitissiits follow from that, fran disobeying justice. 
And so when the next sentence talks about states, I don’t see 
why you have to argue ar-ain that this has anything to do with 
the section preceding it, having to do with justice,) 

I do not quite follow you. I want to look up in the reports in Au¬ 
gustine’s Citg of God, which are not printed hare, but which are 
printed in the good scholarly edition. Here we don’t know in all 
cases who the speaker is. That is the trouble. And sometimes 
Augustine reports that Scipio said this, or Laelius said this, and 
then we are on safe ground. How what was your point precisely. 

( Well, r ; m not sure that I am making it clear. The sentence im¬ 
mediately preceding the sentence in which he talks about the 
state seems to me to have nothing whatever to do with the 
passage on natural law, because it talks about material 
punishments. And we knew that there were no material punish¬ 
ments which followed disobeying the natural law.) 

Alright. I grant you that. And 2 granted to you before that this 
may very well be true. But still the question arises, what is the 
significance of Laelius’ true law as far as the state is concerned. 

As far as the individual is concerned, we know that. The indiv¬ 
idual, if he is a decent man, will despise himself. And that 
Is the sanction for that true law. But what is the sanction in the 
case of the state? Can you speak of the self-contemut of a state. 

It makes 3onse if you speak of the destruction of a state. And that 
does not follow because, well, even Burks says something to this 
effect—that you should not inquire too notch into the origin of any 
state. This must be covered with a respectful veil. The idea 
being, what happened at that beginning, when men came out of the 
savagery by some founding action, the less we soeak about it the 
better.- But surely not by noble and just actions. That is the 
implication. How if this is ao, than some injustice may have gotten 
into the very being of the society. One could even steak, in the 
case of such a moral country as the United States, of"the Louisiana 
Purchase, at least in the Henry Adams interpretation. Or other 
questions. You know, these kind of things happen. Now where 
is the sanction for justice as far as states are concerned? Sanc¬ 
tions which are strong enough and prudent enough? I mean, to take 
the example of the Nazi as a sign of the quick destruction of an 
unjust society, is not sufficient. Because that everyone would 
admit. An extreme of injustice accompanied by an extreme of folly 
doesn't work. That doesn’t work. I mean, if you make all men your 
enemies by your foolish policies, and arouse such an antagonism 
as existed, and so on. But the question is whether a judicious 
mixture* you know, on the whole just but in certain crucial mo¬ 
ments unjust, that is what Machiavelli meant by this. Hq didn’t 
say that you should kill and murder all the time and just enjoy 
yourself. But at certain critical moments you grab something which 
is very good for your 3tate, and then you are very nice afterwards. 
That is the cuestion. ./bather this is not only Dossible but whether 
this is not even indispensable for the being and well-being of the 
society. Tint is the Question. This has, of course, never been 
empirically proved—that a perfectly just State last forever, whereas 
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an isparfectZ/ Just state is punished very soon for this injustice 
it has committed. Is this clear? I mean the Nazi would 

only orcnrs that there is an extreme of injustice which is fatal. 

But, as Machiavelli would say* an extreme of Justice is eoually 
fatal. And therefore only a mixture of both would work. But that 
is as fatal for the case of pure Justice as anything else would be 
( Didn’t Philus anticipate Scipio' a statement by saying that in 
the balanced regime what harmony there was was the result of 
calculation • • . inaudible • . .) 

Hew would you state it? Tou start from selfish individuals, because 
that is the point from which Philus leaves. Selfish individuals who, 
out of selfishness, band together, establish a society, and then 
they can survive. As individuals they couldn't survive. But after 
having banded together and becoming a strong society, they can afford 
grabbing foreign territory and keeping it indefinitely . . . 

(End of reel; a few sentences were lost in changing the reel.) 

... or the troubles which the Spartans got with their Helots. Bufe 
if they are Judicious, then they can last very long and can be a 
flourishing society. Is that the kind of thing you have in mind? 

And, then, is this the sane as what Scipio has in mind? That is 
your question? I am sure that this is not the ease. Because for 
Scipio, while he might admit this sad necessity, the Justification 
would consist in what is that state going to do with the cower 
which it thus acquired and which was not, in all cases, justly 
acquired. And from Philus' point of view, this auestion would 
not come up. Or from Carneades. That, I think, is the point. In 
other words, there is. . . Yes, what will they do with that Dower, 

And will they really be conscientious, so that they will resort 
to such extreme measures only in the case of absolute necessity. 

Or will this become a kind of common practice which, then, is bound 
to have a terrible political effect; It is really a 
difference which cannot be reduced to simple rules. But rather 
it concerns the spirit of a society which conceives of Itself 
merely in terms of self-preservation of individuals, collective 
selfishness coming from that, and not earing, not a dedication of 
the society as a whole to an ideal. In modern language. That is, 

I think, what Scipio naans, and surely Plato and Aristotle and 
Cicero. And the absence of such dedication. That I think would 
be the difference. You see, you have here, then, a pure Machia¬ 
vellianism on the hand, pure moralists, if I may say so, in the case 
of Laelius, and in between them a more truly political view, which 
admits that necessity sometimes forces, overpowers, reason. That 
this is the nature of the case. But which knows wn&t that is, and 
that this is something which has to be kept under control with a 
view to the truly higher. 

( A word in defense of the view of laelius when he sneaks a bout 
laws. He is certainly not a Jerk. When be states that there is 
one universal law, and that alone, he knows very well that this 
is not the same as the sense of law which Philus developed ear¬ 
lier. So the problem them comes out, what does he mean by law 
here? He speaks of it as unchanging and universal law. But What 
does he mean by this when, if your internretation is true, this 
is in no sense a universal law. If its operation is only on 
wise men and the sanctions available only on good men.) 

Well, let us take a human law. There are criminals nevertheless. 
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;£.->/ :.3 thicr But ihs human law you can say operates cn criminals, 
because they are punished, although they don 1 1 recognize the 
human law. But again here we have the difficulty that even the 
human law, as we discussed last quarter, which says If he is caught. . 
Sven hare the human laws and the punitive Drovisions of the human 
laws can be evaded by clever man. Mow here we do not have any ex¬ 
ternal punishment, at least as far as we can see from this passage. 
The punishment would consist only in the pangs of conscience, and 
there are people who do not feel them* Laelius says this. In 
other words, you would say that it does not deserve to be called a 
law. Is that your point? 

( This is about the only way yen mention it—-I mean, in terms of 
on whom it avails and ...) 

But really I try to understand what laelius means. Well, could one 
not say that a rule of action which is evidently reasonable is truly 
a law, regardless of whether it is enacted by human beings? Could 
one not say that? Is that not a defensible position? 

( Yes.) 

And especially if one says, as he does, that there is a legislator 
of that law, namely God. Could cne not say that? 

( Yes.) 

But I would say that Philus certainly, and perhaps Scipio, would 
say—perhaps for your reason—it is not truly a law. Ctaly with this 
difference. That Scipio would say it indicates, this rule indicates 
what is intrinsically right. Whereas Philus says it indicates some¬ 
thing which is absolutely impossible, and therefore could not be 
called right. 

( As regards to this other case. It just seems that when we speak 
about a universal and unchanging law, that these sen cannot 
mean something as s i mpl e as that universally everywhere and far 
all times. Thou shalt not blow thy nose, to take an absurd 
example.) 

( What I am wondering is whether they mean such things as Thou 
shalt not kill.) 

Not kill in the literal sense. Otherwise Laelius could not defend 
the Reman wars. A lot of killing was practiced. But they could 
very well say, and must say. Thou shalt not kill an innocent man. 

And, taking the war example, in a just war the eneny arny must be 
considered as unjust. From this point of view, 

( But not talking from his point of view now, but only in regard 
to this universal law.) 

Well, alright. The killi n g of innocent men, would this not be. . . Or 
yigt oever take away from others what belongs to them, /ithin your 
a ff& oty that is sufficiently established by law, by the human law. 
^foreign relations, however, that ia the state of the Samnites, 
hsi« is the state of the Romans, and the Samnites attack you unjustly, 
and so you justly defend yourself. And you defeat them. Then it 
is not really a moot question* Can you go beyond disarming them? 

Do you have the right to take away tneir land from them? That 
would be the question. Later on in the same connection, where it 
is not clear who is the speaker—whether it is Laelius or someone 
else, he introduces this Aristotelian doctrine of natural slaves 
in order to justify the Roman empire. 

( I know that. I think 1 can state what I am trying to get at. 

Take, and 1 think Aristotle would agree with this, the state¬ 
ment that nature cannot require the impossible.) 
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les* 3UT3. 

( Mew, if natura is such, to use the argument of impossibility that 
Carneades uses and that Philua uses, if this is the true situation 
it just simply doesn't touch justice, and justice can still ba * 
natural.) 

Tes, sure, Aristotle would argue that way. Aristotle would say 
to take the clearest statements of Aristotle, wtet he says about* 
commutative justice and distributive justice, that is really uni¬ 
versally valid. The specific decision differs. For example, 
if hides are very expensive, then the value of the shoes made 
from the hides will be much more expensive, according to the iden¬ 
tical principle. You know what I mean? But the principle itself 
say that the just price means cost of the material plus value of the 
labor, that cannot be changed. And similar cases. Fair wages would 
be a s im i l ar notion. Where the principle is universal, the appli¬ 
cation differs in the face of changing circumstances. Clearly, 

And that is in no way affected by the fact that there may be sit¬ 
uations in which a market is altogether impossible, because of chaotic 
conditions, and then this kind of thing cannot be applied, **ut it 
is Clear that this does not affect the intrinsic validity of the 
principle itself. Is that what you are driving at? 

( That is the point I am driving at. And the point that Pm trying 
to make is this. That Philua must have a conception of justice 
which seems to be utterly simplistic if he thinks that this 
shipwrecking argument touches it to such an extent that . . .) 

Sure. I believe you. But it may very well be that it is sufficient 
to destroy Laelius' position as he states it. That it is only the 
more sophisticated position of Seipio which is not touched. 

( The point I was trying to mate is that this is a very brief 
statement, and unless the man is a fool he can't mean this 
as literally as it seesrn.) 

How let us see. ..'hen you look at this statement, th 9 same Laelius, 
it seems—we can't know that, in paragraph 35 (page 213): "Our 
people have made themselves the masters of all lands through defending 
their allies." That is, I would say, a somewhat naive statement. I 
mean, if the Romans had strictly limited themselves to the rights 
necessarily accruing from defending their allies, they would not 
have become the owners of the Roman empire. You know? May I make 
this suggestion. As far as 1 remember, the natural law doctrine 
as stated in the first book of the Laws fcy Cicero is the as 
that stated by Laelius. I do not know, and don't believe ms. Let 
ui|eteck on that. Perhaps we get some more clarity then. 

if yt believ* that we have reached sane clarification tentatively 
rt#*ding this issue. Along these lines. That the oosition taken 
by Seipio may very well differ from that of Laelius. And I think 
that would make sense in the light of the whole. Why did Cicero 
entrust the first statement against Philos not to Seipio, the chief 
speaker, but to Laelius, if there were no differences between the 
two men? And as for t he aimnlicity. Yew mist not forget that quite 
a few times we all use, for very good reasons, when speaking about 
these very high subjects, very simple language. Language which is 
practically useful and suggestive, and yet which would reouire 
many footnotes and qualifications to really be.foolpropf. 

( Are you suggesting that Seipio's doctrine is . . . Inaudible . . .) 
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Sanctions other than pangs of conscience. Sure. I believe so. And 
what Philua says is there is no right other than hunan law with 
huaan law enforcement which has any intrinsic sanction. He goes 
beyond that. And the true law of Laellus has no sanctions other 
than pangs of conscience. And that is not good enough for societies, 
for states. And therefore the Scipionic natural right would have 
to be assumed to be cue which has sanctions. And indeed what he 
indicates about the harmony, the respect of the parts of society for 
each other, makes sense. It makes sense to say that if this is dis¬ 
regarded chaos, weakness, decay, extinction follows. But I am not 
3ure whether the assumption which I made now is so simoly true. 

That a law must have sanctions in this way. For exanmle, the law 
of the wise, which Scipio mentions in the first book, what is that? 
This law which would lead to the conseouence that no one can oossess 
any property which he cannot use well, which leads to the abolition 
of private oroperty. What happens if someone purchases legally some¬ 
thing which he doesn^t use well? It can ba taken away solely on 
that ground. Tint means that some body of wise men assigns to every¬ 
one for use, as long as he uses it well, this oroperty. Does this 
law have any sanction in a precise sense? 

( The only sanction I could think of would be cn the assumption 
that living up to this law is the essential reauirement for 
happiness.) 

In other words, simply stated only the wise man is happy, and the 
fool is unhappy. That is a sanction. And that is a bit more than 
merely the presence or absence of pangs of conscience. That is 
true. In that sense it would have a sanction. 

We have, of course, not gone sufficiently far and yet we mast 
now finish. Perhaps we have an occasion later on to go further 
into this question. Perhaps the question of the various regimes. 
Scipio had said in the first book that, taken singly, monarchy 
is the best. And there is an aristocratic undertow, neither mon¬ 
archic nor democratic, in Laellus and some of the other s peaches 
in the second book, or third book. We have not observed them, 
and we also have not gone into the argument of Scipio, after all 
the chief speaker, in favor of rare monarchy. We must return 
to that some time. 

Perhaps after the reading of the paper next tine we nay take 
up this question of the simple regimes as discussed in the first book. 
*1 ©f lecture.) 
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Cicero, Seminar, 14 Ap 


; , , How I havo not quite understood how you think Cicero solves 
the problem cf glory. You referred to a statement in which Cicero 
cays that glory is cue of the important objectives of political 
activity. And you found hers a difficulty. Perhaps we can get 
soioe overall view of this argument by starting from this point 
What was the difficulty? 0 

( I said that the Scipionlc view was that the aim of the u tats 
and the citizens was a happy life. And one attribute of that 
happy life was earthly glory. Yet Scipio had previously said 
that rejection of material wealth and glory, honor, was ab¬ 
solutely necessary for the attainment of earthly happiness ) 
Where had he said that? ' 

( I think he said it in book one, where he is speaking of the dis¬ 
advantages of the political life and the advantages of con¬ 
templation, 0 £* the life of contemplation.) 

Good. And now hew do we go from here. Glory is an essential part 
of political happiness. Now how is this affected by what is said 
later? 

( By political happiness I was referring to the happiness of the 
citizen. One attribute of the happy life of the citizen is 
earthly glory. And ny resolution of this was as follows, I 
said that Cicero felt that only a very few c ould attain that 
true happiness which required the rejection of earthly glory.) 
Yes, but is there not an explicit discussion of the problem of 
glory in the dream of Scipio? 

( Yes. In wbich Scipio is told that the statesman ought to 
reject earthly glory.) 

With a view to what? 

( With a view to more enduring, more eternal, more satisfying 
rewards.) 

Glory is petty. Good. And where do we go from here? If this is so 
if glory is so important for political life? What follows from 1 
that? 


( It would follow that the higher life would be that life which 
did not require glory, and political life would be lower 
accordingly.) 

Why, then, should one choose it? 

( Why should one choose the political life?) 

Yes. Scipio apparently did. And Cicero did. 

( For two reasons I think. One is t hat one has a duty to the father- 
land, a duty to the state in which one is born and brought up. 

And that is a reason, or an obligation to enter the political 
life. The second reason, which is expounded in Scipio 9 s dream. 

Is that the true eternal rewards accrue to one who engages in the 
political life.) 

So, in other words, the eternal rewards compensate for the pettiness 
of glory. And these rewards follow only the political life and not 
the theoretical life? 


( No. It appeared to me in Scipio* s dream that the philosopher. 
and perhaps some other a ctivities, were rewarded rapidly by ad¬ 
mittance to heaven. It appeared that everyone, eventually, got 
back into heavenly life. But that the statesman gained the most 
rapid return. I think he says this in the second to the last 
paragraph of the dream. Africanus says that he who performed 
truly the statesman 5 * tasks f;ained the moot rapid return. 

Well, we must see whether that is really there in the way in which 
you state it. At any rate, it was a very good observation on your 
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part,. The essential connection between political life and glory 
and the fact that glory is a problem. And that we can take as * 
a clue to the */hole. 

How there were some other points which you made which I will 
take up in their proper place. Let me mention only one here. Ton 
spoke of Cicero 9 s emphasis on ancient custom and then also his 
emphasis on praise and blame, and found that these were modem things. 
You said something about prestige. Is this so? i/hat about raraise ' 
and blame in Plato and Aristotle? 

( I didn't mean to imply that they weren’t present in the ancients, 

I did naan to imply that there was a great deal of emphasis 
placed on them at present.} 

Sure, today. But the ouestion is whether this present day understand¬ 
ing of prestige is really the same thing as the ancients mean by glory. 
The mere fact that the word glory doesn’t exist in the social science 
vocabulary, whereas prestige exists, would sees to indicate a difficulty. 
And especially, when you speak of prestige it is impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between a sham, you know, deserved and undeserved prestige. 
Whereas the notion of glory always was that deserved glory, that 
true glory could only be deserved glory—not a momentary flash in 
the headlines. 

Now what about ancient custom. You said that ancient custom 
plays an unusually great role in Cicero , compared with the Greek 
philosophers. Didn’t you say that? 

( I don’t think I compared them with the Greeks.) 

Well, I misunderstood you. 

Let us turn to a discussion of these books. Mb have the great 
difficulty, which the reader of today's paper mentioned, that we 
have only fragments here of these books four to six. Only the 
dream of Scipio at the end has been fully preserved, and was kncwn 
throughout history. A later Roman writer, Hacrobiue, had written 
a long commentary in connection with it and it was preserved. Now 
let us first begin with paragraphs 3-4, which you have discussed. 

But perhaps we have to add something. Would you read Daragraph 3 
of book 4 (page 233). 

Now consider the other wise provisions for that as¬ 
sociation of the citizens in a happy and honourable 
life; for that is the original purpose of men’s coming 
together, and it should be accomplished for them in their 
camnonwealth partly by established customs and partly 
7 by laws. 

"Original” is, of course, not a necessary translation. In Latin 
it is "prim causa”, first cause. That does not necessarily mean 
the first in time. You thought of Aristotle’s statement that the 
original cause is merely self-preservation. And then there cones 
in the true cause, which is the good life. But I think Cicero 
means exactly the sane thing. Only Cicero is here disregarding the 
more elementary and urgent reason, mere self-preservation, and is 
thinking only of the cause which accounts for the cossible goodness 
of a society. And that consists in the fact that the citizens live 
pleasantly and honorably » virtuously. In other wo"ds, there is 
no difference between Cldero and Plato and Arittotle in this respect. 



.4 nay mve used thsss expressions, these ambiguous expressions 
'trat <*ausa ©looming together, because in Philus* account of the 
origins of political sceiaty the first cause was based exclusively, 
it was identified with weakness. Men are weak if they live alone 
and therefore they gather together in order to protect themselves.’ 
’/hat later on, in a different way, is also the Hobbeian view." Self- 
preservation. Hare Cicero, or Scipio, is in full agreement w 1th Plato 
and Aristotle. 


{ Are honorably and virtuously the same here?) 

Honeetum could be translated as nobly or as virtuously here, tee 
make now a distinction between honest and honorable. An honest nan, 
and a man of honor, they are not quite the same thing. And that is 
not only present usage. I remember that Hobbes says somewhere 
that they are the same, honesty and honorableness, only distinguished 
with a view to different social classes. But, in other words, ever, 
in the 17th century in England already honest had the meaning of 
an honest farmer, an honest carpenter. And if yon would speak of 
a gentleman, you would not use the earns term because more was ex¬ 
pected of him. Honesty refers then to the more elementary things— 
not cheating, and justice in the narrow sense of ths tern, tfhereas 
such virtues as liberality or generosity, which are possible only if 
you have the wherewithal, are of course applicable oily to the higher 
part of the society. But in the latln usage thhre le no distinction. 
Honestum means nobly and so on. The word in msttnu also theW 
honorable. That distinction is not unde there.*** go on where 
you left off. 

*cw in the first place our peonle have never wished to 
have any system of education for the free-born youth 
which is either definitely fixed by law, or officially 
established, or uniform in all cases, though the Greeks 
have expended much win labour on this rarpblem, and it 
is the only point which our guest Polybius finds 
neglected in our institutions. 

Now go on in the next paragraph, where Scipio is speaking. 

... that a young man should go naked. From such an¬ 
cient sources are derived what we may sail the founda¬ 
tion-stones of modesty! And how absurd their system of 
exercise for young men in gymnasiums! Hew far from 
rigorous is their system of military training for the ephebiJ 
kow let us stop hare for a moment. In other words, he refers to a 
criticism of Polybius, a Greek and a person imbued with thoughts of 
the Greek education, of the Roman institutions. Because of the 
emphasis on education, what the Greeks called which in 

this way was absent fro® Ro%. And what is the point which he nates 
here in the immediate sequel? So, to repeat, the end of civil society 
agfiWBflnc Cicero is exactly the same aa it is for Plato and Aris¬ 
totle. But there could very well be important differences in secondary 
things, regarding the means. And one seems to concern the status 
of education, the education of the beys. And here there were en¬ 
tirely different notions in Greece than in Korns. And what is the 
point he mates here in the sequel? Perhaps you would finish para¬ 
graph 4, which you began. 

Hew free and easy are their contacts and love relational 
To say nothing of ths Eleans and Thebans, among whom 
lust is actually given free rein in the relations of 
free man, the Spartans themselves, who give every freedom 
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to love relations with young men except that of ac- 
tiial defilement, protect only by a very thin wall this 
one exception; for, providing only that cloaks be inter- 
posed, they allow embraces and the sharing of the bed. 

.Laolqua a I see clearly. Soldo, that in regard to the 
Greek systems of training which you criticize, vou ure- 
fer to attack the most famous States rather than your 
beloved Plato, whom you do not even mention. 

In other words, what Laelius says is this* You take issue with A he 
easy going Greek attitude to the homosexuality, and yet you are such 
an admirer of Plato. Plato, who had made ouite a few concessions as 
you know, in the republic . New what about Plato? At the end of 
paragraph 5 there zs a remark which was apparently made by Scipio 
also. y 

But I ... in the same way as (Plato) sends Homer out 
of the city which he invented, buying him off with 
wreaths and anointing him with perfumes. 

I den^t know whether—it is a fragmant—whether he did not mean to 
3ay, I, Scipio, throw out Plato from my perfect commonwealth in the 
same way in which Plato threw out Homer from hie. That is, of course, 
not possible to decide because of the fragmentary character of the 
text. But what is the significance of this statement? Now let 
me see. There are some others which we have to take together. You 
see, in the sequel, and that was also something to which you referred 
in Greece, in the aristocratic cities, there was an office of the 
supervisor in women. In Rome that was understood to be the business 
of the husband* Ultimately, chargeable by the censor, by a public 
official, but there was no such office of some outstanding cit¬ 
izen who watched the conduct of women. And there were some other 
references to such differences. And the great high praise of con¬ 
jugal chastity, which is not In your edition but which is in a 
letter of Augustine printed in the good edition of the Latin original, 

Now, in other words, what seems to have come out here in this 
section is this. The stem virtue of the Romans against Greek laxity* 
Now one can safely say that this was here a theme. Now the ouestion 
is, what is the fundamental significance of this criticism? Let 
me explain this question. We have been told at the beginning that 
we will be presented with a presentation of the best regime. And 
this best regime is the Roman regime. And its superiority to all 
other regimes was explained by the fact that it was not the product 
of a single wise man but of a sequence of wise men throughout the 
MP** what about this point, for example? Is there any connection, 
and necessary connection between the greater severity of Roman sexual 
morality » for example, than that of the Greeks? I mean is this some¬ 
thing which is essentially related to the fact that in Rome there 
was a 8equal of wise men and not merely a single wise legislator at 
the beginning? I do not believe that there is any principle In¬ 
volved here. It is a question, but an important question, of the 
second order. The proper means* Whether these and these Ronan in¬ 
stitutions were not more conducive to that virtue which Plato, Aris¬ 
totle and Cicero have equally in mind. There is no fundamental 
change, but it is a question regarding the proper means. Or does any¬ 
one believe that Cicero means more here? You know, according to the 
ayths in which we are now brought up, there was once a Greek culture 
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and then there wa3 a Roman culture, each with a unique spirit 
of its own, and therefore when philosopher migrated from Greece to 
Rome, philosoohy altered its character radically. A Roman phil¬ 
osopher could not possibly be agreed in decisive respects with 
Greek philosophers. And I think there is no reason whatever to as¬ 
sume that in the case of Cicero» As Laelius expresses it, your 
Plato. Scipio is a Platonist, who may deviate from Plato in 
quite a few specific points—like matrimonial law or whatever the 
issue here may' be 0 

lou see also another point, which I mention only in passing 
in paragraph 7, when he says (page 237). Would you read that. 

In a citizen of high rank or a man of high reputation, 

(1 judge) flattery, ingratiation, and canvassing to be 
(indications) of shallowness. 

The Latin word for "canvassing* is aafcitio, ambition. That is the 
original meaning. Amhitio means to go around, the going around 
and begging for votes. That is the strange origin of the term. 

But it is still intelligible, because ambitious people still do it. 
Now that is an important point. I remember I had in a former class 
a discussion where we read a passage in Aristotle*s Politics , where 
Aristotle expresses the same opinion, that a self-respecting man 
would never run for office. And it was suggested that this shows 
what babes in the woods the classics were. Th«jr didn't know the 
elements of the political trade. That of course you run. Such 
people don't exist. But what do you say about this criticism? It 
is worth considering. Because the fact that we take it for granted 
may show a naivete on our part. At least the fact that we have 
not thought abozt something which people in other times had thought 
about. How can this be understood—that running for office, and 
therefore also canvassing, was regarded 3.3 improper? I would r&lse 
this question. Are there still, in our experience, cases where we 
agree with the classical judgment? 

( I think we make a distinction, happily, between the person who 
is a mere party hack, who will promise anything to get votes 
and things like this. I think in this sense we would still 
condemn this type of thing. Between this and the nan who lias 
seme virtue about him that makes him fit for the office for which 
he is running. The situation demands that ha go out and stump 
for votes all the same.) 

Surely, that is clear. And therefore we sometimes make a distinction 
between the statesman and the politician. What did President Truman 
My the difference was? 

( Be said that ho preferred to be a politician and not a statesman.) 
Ho, ho gave a definition of the statesman. 

( A politician who has been dead for two centuries.) 
tea, something like this. This innocence is not wholly groundless.. 
But precisely today, because even people who are not regarded as 
party hacks do run far office, we have lost sight of this. I al¬ 
ways take as a single example what is happening in a department. That 
it is still regarded, and not only cn the basis of some old fashioned 
taboos but also on the basis of very concrete experience, that if 
someone is eager to become the department chairman, you know, that 
is usually looked askance at. That is simply something one doesn't 
do. Sometimes a man really may become ( inaudible) because everyone 
says that he is the only one who can defend the department against 
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^44,-a adisLni strati on. and so on, aad then it is clear; ono could cay 
tliat it is his duty. But men who arc eager^ and try to enlist 
votes and this sort of thing, that is still regarded as not the 
right thing to do. What I was driving at is this. Perhaps the 
polls, or civil society, as it ms understood by Plato and Aris¬ 
totle and Cicero had something important in common with what we 
know only in fairly small associations, say like departments. And 
from this point of visw it is something entirely different from 
the modem state. Tou wanted to say something? 

( I believe there is seabathing very ouch like this in . , . inau¬ 
dible ... such as the election of the nope, in which the 
cardinals are not even supposed to discuss it together. . ,) 

In other word3, here it is simply presupposed that there is a 
glaring contrast between the function and the means by which 
it is acquired. But that was, I think, also true not in fact in 
the ancient cities. They were not so perfect, as you know. But 
when Plato, Aristotle and Cicero write about the best society, they 
taink of course in terms of what one could and should reasonably 
wish. What I mean is this. They had no delusion about what is likely 
to happen. But it would be better if this were so in political 
life, and there is no intrinsic impossibility. There is no intrinsic 
impossibility that there might be men who deserve to rule who yet 
acquire the ruling function without liking it, without running for 
it, without canvassing for it. There is no intrinsic impossibility. 

( Is there any contradiction about planning to spend one 9 s life 
in politics, and yet at the same time not seeking political 
office. As Cicero says, you can’t just stand by . . .inaudible . . .) 
Tes, that leads to a difficult question. Where it becomes almost im¬ 
possible for mortal eyas to distinguish whether the primary motivation 
is duty or the desire far having a hand in the pie. And what we 
usually do, I believe, is to say, to maks a distinction between 
those of whom reasonable men would wish that they be elected, re¬ 
gardless of whether they would also like to be elected or not. 

I think this is sufficient for most practical purposes. But the 
question, the moral question implied is not a senseless ouestion. 

And I think it would contribute to a better understanding of the 
modem state if one would think about these differences—that 
today no one would find anything wrong with canvassing. And the 
fundamental change which has occurred by virtue of which this whole 
question has disappeared. In this respect we may well have become 
cruder than former generations of mn were. 

How then we come to this very interesting discussion, in the 
s&m context and again a criticism of Greece, regarding poetry. And 
hot everything which is known to us about that of Cicero 3 s is printed 
in the Loeb edition. For example, in Senaca’s letters the following 
passage occurs: “Cicero says that even if his lifetime were doubled 
he would not have the time for reading lyrical poetry." And es¬ 
pecially the criticism of comedy end later an of rhetoric. But 
how did you try to account for that, of this criticism of poetry here? 

( I don’t think that I tried to account for it at alley 
In the first place, does this bespeak a fundamental difference 
between Cicero and Plato and Aristotle. 

( I don’t think so. I think it is very similar to Plato 9 s.) 

To Plato’s, yes. He makes here one special point regarding the 
ridiculi ng of politically leading figures, of statesmen, by comic 
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posts., am he approve a of th?s Roman legislation which forbade it. 

But there were also certain limitations on that, even in Athens.* 

But surely, in Athena that played a nmch greater role. There is 
again no fundamental difference, it seems to n». The point is 
only this. We don't know of course whether this stems from Ci¬ 
cero’s Republic, but another ancient writer records that Cicero 
had said comedy is an imitation of life, a mirror of custom, an 
image of truth, which does not quite Jibe with the severe remarks 
made about comedy here. And you can also take the other point— 
the criticism of rhetoric. After all, Cicero was one of the most 
famous and greatest orators who ever lived. This creates also 
a problem. Whether here in this statement of what would be the 
highest moral requirement of a society, Cicero does not condenn 
quite a few things of which he knew they would be indispensable 
for © store civilized society. Which is fundamentally the same 
question as that of the political and theoretical life. The 
same difficulty, of course, also exists in Plato. 

Now as for the fifth £ook, we have here in this case the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth book. As you may recall the first, third 
and fifth books (.given two books for each day's conversation) 
always began with introductions by Cicero, before the conversation 
proper begins. Now here is a statement which is of sacs importance 
for the understanding of some of details of the book, at any rate. 

If you locate paragraph 2 (page 245). 

The commonwealth of Rome is founded firm 
Oa ancient customs and on men of might. 

Our poet seems to have obtained these words, so brief and 
true, from an oracle. For neither mm alone, unless 
a State is supplied with customs too, nor custcno alone 
unless there have also been man to defend them, could* 
ever have bees sufficient to found or to preserve so 
so long a commonwealth whose dominion extends so far 
and wide. Thus, before our own tins, the Customs of our 
anossfcorU preduced excellent mm, and eminent mm pre¬ 
served our ancient customs and the institutions of their 
forefathers. But though the republic, when it cams to 
us, was like a beautiful painting, whose colours, how¬ 
ever, were already fading with age, our own tiro not 
only has neglected to freshen it by renewing the original 
colours, but has not even taken the trouble to preserve 
its configuration end, so to speak, its general outlines. 
For what is now left of the "ancient customs" on which 
he said "the commonwealth of Rome" was "founded firm"? 
They have been, as we see, so completely buried in ob¬ 
livion that they are not only no longer practised, but 
are already unknown. And what shall I say of the man? 

For the loss of our customs is due to our lack of man, 
and for this great evil we must not only give an account 
but must even defend ourselves in every way possible, as 
if we were accused of capital crime. For it is through 
our own faults, not by any accident, that we retain only 
the form of the commonwealth, but have long since lost 
its substance. 
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Ws 33© hare a r of lac t ion about Cicero's present. Cicero is living 
in the period of decay of the Reman republic, the first century. 

And in a way that is, of course, the starting point of Cicero’s 
whole work. And one is tempted by such things, of course, and to 
succumb to such temptations is characteristic of much of present 
day scholarship, simply to understand the work on the republic as 
a pamphlet written with a view to the situation prevailing in Ci¬ 
cero’s time. That goes too far. Cicero really tries to present 
the true principles of political life for all tines. 

( Don’t you feel that it is his concern with the state of Roms 
that causes his differences with Plato. Be feels the need to 
provide inducement, you might call it, to political virtue, to 
the active political life* And this causes him in a number 
of ways, and I tried to outline some of them in ay paper, to 
differ from Plato. Plato was only concerned with re¬ 
warding virtue, and Scipio not only has to reward virtue 
but has to reward political virtue. And this . . .) 

But does this other virtue not also exist in Plato and Aristotle, 
though more explicitly in Plato? Plato always makes the distinction 
between true virtue and political, or popular, virtue. And t hat this 
is required for civil society, he never makes a doubt of. And you 
must never forgot . . . Surely, that is quite true. Aristotle’s 
Politics, in the first place, but also Plato's Republic and his Laws 
are more remote from political life hers and now, I mean then andl 
there, than Cicero's Republic is. Take the Lawa. which is the 
most practical book of Plato. He gives a sketch of a good polls 
to be founded on the island of Crete. That is not Plato's polls. 

Plato doesn't deal with Athens. Nor Aristotle, for ttet natter* 

Athens would be a kind of ©cample, used for illustration by any 
of these writers. From this point of view Cicero is surely more 
practical. But this does not necessarily prove a difference in 
principle. Because precisely from the Aristotelian and Platonic 
point of view there would still be needed, on the more practical 
level, . . . Read the beginning of book four of Aristotle's Politics, 
There you have this hierarchy of questions. The highest question, 
the simply best regime. Then the best regime which you are most 
likely to get. And then, what can you do here and now, or then 
and there, in order to get the best solution. So in this hierarchy 
of questions Cicero's question finds its place. That does not in it¬ 
self prov® a change as far as principles are concerned. And if you 
think in addition of the fact that philosophy was alien to Rone, Not 
that philosophy was essentially Greek, but philosophy had happened 
tcTemerge in Greece. And therefore it cams ... In Greece philosophy 
was disliked and suspect, and we have much evidence of that. But it 
waie not suspected as alien. Philosophy came to Rome with the blemish 
of being alien. These lousy Greeks whom we licked; they claim 
that they are wiser than we are. You must never forget how much this 
kind of thing affected people. You ean even see this soastimss in 
present day discussions. In spite of all the so-called cosmopolitanism 
these things are still very powerful. And in ancient societies, where 
the feeling was much stronger, that was the point. Did Cicero not 
try as it were to make Roms the subject of its subjects, the Greeks,, 

I don't believe that this question, this general question, of how 
the subjects of the Roman empire felt about Roms has been nronerly 

studied. I get the impression from Plutarch that the Greeks es- 
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pecially didn’t like it at all. W r e are the offsprings of liberal 
societies in which everyone can say more or less everything he thinks, 
and we take it for granted that tills was always the case. I am by 
no means sure whether a subject of the Roman empire could publicly 
attack the Honan system. I have a feeling that this explains to a 
considerable extent the whole work of Plutarch. I maan this attempt 
to contrast a Roman and a Greek. You know, that is the way in which 
he sets it up, parallel biographies In each case a Roman and a 
Greek. How in quite a few of these parallel lives, which I have 
read a bit more carefully, the superiority of the Greek in oues- 
tion appeared quite obvious when you read. But when Plutarch suras 
up at the end, he speaks only of the things which are equally praise¬ 
worthy in both cases. For example, if you read the Karcellus story; 
Marcellus was the conqueror of Syracuse, and indirectly responsible 
for the death of Archimedes. I forgot now. But if you read the 
story of the corresponding Greek, the superiority of the Greek 
emerges quite naturally. Now Cicero was a Roman, and a patriotic 
Roman; there is no question about that. But he wa3 deeply impressed 
by the greatness of Greek wisdom. And he was aware of the f&ct 
that this created a resistance on the basis of the imperial nation, 
Rome. You cannot compare the Romans in this respect to the English, 
or a modern nation, where all these things differ. These kind of 
resistances are not in modern times as profound as they were in much 
more custom-bred older societies. Now how did we come to this oues- 
tion? Now today philosophy is no longer a problem. Everywhere you 
find departments of philosophy, and that is as much a matter of rou¬ 
tine as the police and the collection of garbage and what have you. 
There is no problem. But that was not so in former times. Phil¬ 
osophy appeared as a very strange thing. There is olenty of evi¬ 
dence of that in Greek literature. To repeat, when Dhilosonhy 
migrated to other cultures or nations^ it had the additional blemish 
of being foreign .or alien. And Cicero knew this. A study of Lucre¬ 
tius* contemporary of Cicero and an Epicurean poet, would also 
show this; Lucretius 3 poem begins as a Roman poem with the greatest 
emphasis. A Roman addressing Homans. And only later on does the 
greatness of Greek thought, the model for Lucretius, corns into 
the open. I do not know for the moment how we came to this particular 
question, but I think it is not an impertinent remark anyway. Do you 
remember how we came to that? 

( We were trying to trace the causes of the difference between 
Cicero and Plato, especially as they appear in Scipio's dream.) 
Cicero was under a quasi-obligation to emphasize the Romanness of 
his doctrine. Of course, all the praise of Greece which appears in 
tip introduction of his philosophic writings also has the apologetic 
undertone. The case for the introduction of Greek letters mast be 
made. It i3 not a foregone conclusion. And Scipio is, of course, 
the greatest icaaan authority for the defensibility of devoting 
one's self to Greek letters. 

How let us turn to paragraph 5, the long speech of Scioio. 

The field-superintendent, then, knows the nature of the 
land, the household-superintendent knows how to read and 
write, and both are interested in the practical utility 
of their knowledge rather than in the pleasure they 
take in its possession. In the same way, then, this 
governing statesman of ours should surely have taken 
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••be pains to become familiar with justice and law, 
aad should hare examined their origins. 3ut he should 
not allow his time constantly to be taken up with con¬ 
sultations or by reading and writing on these subjects, 
for he must be able, as we may say, to act as both field- 
superintendent and household-superintendent of the common¬ 
wealth; he must be fully conversant with justice in its 
highest aspects, for without that no one can be just* 
and he must not be ignorant of the civil law, but his 
knowledge of it should be like the pilot 8 s knowledge of 
the 3tars, or a physician^ knowledge of physics; for 
each uses his knowledge in his own art, but does not 
allow it to keep him from his own special duties, 
lou see, that has something to do with the whole question of theory 
and practice, or the philosophic and political llfo which we met 
at the beginning and which we will meet again. You see, ha must 
have knowledge, he mast be perfectly experienced in the highest 
right, literally translated, the highest aspect of justice, and he 
must be familiar with that, but not as superlatively as in the other. 
Now the point which he emphasizes here is this. He must have studied 
them. Svsn in order to know the civil law he has to read and write. 
But still more so for understanding that highest right, which is 
of course what the philosophers teach and not the Homan law, 

( Isn 5 t there an ambiguity here? Is it what the philosophers 

teach or is it ancient Homan custom? The entire book emphasizes 
very strongly the importance of custom and ho seems to assert 
tii® ancient custom is the substance of the state.) 

But I would say that if you distinguish jus civile, civil law, from 
another, much higher, law ... 

(2nd of reel; a few sentences were lost in changing the reel.) 
o . .for this highest life. But this is all in the service of prac¬ 
tice. There is no supremacy of theory. That is perfectly clear up 
to this point. 

In paragraph 8 I believe there is something. Let me see if I 
can find that. There is a passage in a letter from Cicero to At¬ 
tic us „ his friend Atticus, in which he refers to the subject, of the 
fifth book of the Republic. And hP says there that that moderator, 
that ruler of the commonwealth, to whom we ’..i.sh to refer everything. 
The subject of this book seems to have been, as appears later also 
from a passage in the fragments, the ruler in an emergency situation 
the dictator. You know, the dictator was a Roman institution. And ? 

I am sure there is some connection between this r tatesmn, with un¬ 
usually wide powers, and the monarchist sympathies which Scioio has 
expressed at the beginning. In the first book, when he was asked 
by Laelius which of the simple regimes he regarded as the best, he 
had said monarchy, though he bad admitted that no simple regime 
is desirable, only the mixed regime. How the practical meaning, 
and that has been much emphasized in the literature on the Republic , 
is that Cicero wa* aware of the fact that the traditional Republican 
regime needed a much stronger monarchic support in these emergency 
situations. And so that, while Cicero was a member as you know of 
the Senatorial party and therefore absolutely opposed to Caesar, 
he seems to have anticipated such a necessity. And there is a 
theory according to which quite a few of the changes made later on 
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by Augustus wore based—you know, Augustus, who oacified tbs senatorial 
party, don't forgot that} ho was the heir to Caesar and his support 
came not from the senatorial party but from the popular party—that 
these changes of Augustus were somehow an execution of CJc ero's pol¬ 
itical testament. This was suggested some years ago by a Ceram 
scholar and has become I suppose a part of the current lore. I 
do not know whether that has been proven, but I regard it as possible 
from such remarks like this. 

hfe come new to the sixth book. lou see, we have only fragments 
of the fifth book with which we cannot do much here. Now here in 
a Latin manuscript, a conmentary on Clcero ? s book on invention, 
which is not in younedition, this statement Cicero says in the 
Republic that the guide car ruler of the republic must be a nan of 
moet outstanding and most learned, so that he be wise and just and 
temperate and eloquent. It is interesting that courage is replaced 
here by eloquence, not that he regarded courage as superfluous; 
that was taken as a matter of course. So that he could easily 
express his thoughts for the role of the plebs. He also, the flarm- 
script continues, mist know the law and must know Greek letters. 

And this is proved by the conduct of Cato, who in his oldest age 
expressed how much he had learned from the Greeks by studying their 
books. This book has the function, of course, which no Greek book 
ever had, the additional function of justifying the study of philosophy 
and rhetoric as Greek disciplines. Because of national prejudice 
which was inevitable. * 

Now we come to the famous dream of Scipio, with which the book 
ends. Scloio, wheat he was in Africa visiting Maainissa, the trf wg 
of Numidia. Where is that? What is that now? That would be 
Algiers, or thereabout. West of Carthage, Or Libya, 

( In the vicinity of Tripoli.) 

How Maainissa was an ally of the Romans against the Carthsiginiane. 

And Masinissa was reminded by Scipio of the elder Scipio Africanus. 

I leave this open for the time being because much depends on that. 

And then they had a conversation about political matters. Scipio 
asks Masinissa about his kingdom, and hs asked me about our republic, 
lou see that the distinction between kingdom, and republic, the tech¬ 
nical distinction, is of coarse very aid. There is no similar dis¬ 
tinction in Greek, If yon think of the classical doctrine of the 
regimes—kingship, aristocracy, democracy, oligarchy—there is no 
clearcut distinction between kingship as monarchic and republic 
non-aonarchic. But in Latin that is very old as you can see here. 

And then, since they had been talking about political matters, he 
dreamt of them. And since he wss so forcibly reminded of tha older 
Africanus, he dreams of the elder Africanus, How let us turn to 

r ragraph 1?.. 

Isn’t it significant that the elder Africanus foresees Scipio*s 
career and doesn't indicate immediately ... :Itumi»mwu . . .) 
les, you can say that. One thing is important, lou pointed out that 
this corresponds to the end of the Republic , and that is perfectly 
correct. But the Tjaaeus also comes in, and also the Phaedrna . But 
especially important is Phaedo . Because Cicero places the dialogue 
in the year in which the younger Scipio, this character, dies. That 
is a kind of dying speech. Hoar Scipio tells us this dream. When he 
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tails it h« knows everything, his whole career* doesn’t ho? That 
remains ambiguous. What he does not know yet is wither he will be 
murdered or not 0 Ho was, in fact* murdered. But he didn’t know 
that. So you see* there is this ambiguity. Bid he dream that* say 
ihtfty years ago, the whole life in advance, and then that would have 
beeh a true prophecy of the older Afrieanus. Or does he tell it now, 
knowing empirically what is happening and has happened in ths last 
thirty years. That we don’t know, 

How let us see. Let us read paragraph 12. 

Then, Afrieanus, it will be your duty to hold up be¬ 
fore the fatherland the light of your character, your 
ability, and your wisdom. But at that time 1 see 
two paths of destiny, as it were, ooening before you. 

For when your age has fulfilled seven tlutes eight re® 
turning circuits of the sun, and those two numbers* each 
of which for a different reason Is considered perfect, 
in Nature’s revolving course have reached their destined 
3 um in your life, then the whole State will turn to you 
and your name alone* The senate, all good citizens, the 
allies, the Latins, will look to you; you shall be the 
sole support of the State’s security, and, in brief, it 
will be your duty as dictator it. restore order in the 
commonwealth, if only you escagii^the wicked hands of 
your kinsman* 

You sea, that is very ambiguous* If you it a bit skeptically, 
and simply say, well maybe Scipio is mistaken about wtet he dreamt 
thirty years. What does he say now? Be raises a claim to dictator¬ 
ship as the only possibility of saving the Roman republic. He tells 
us that a quasi-divine being, his father, had told hi* that the sal¬ 
vation of Rome depends cn you and on you alone. You gee, it depends 
on whether you believe that Scipio had that dream. And, of course, 
we know nothing about that. Nor did Cicero know anything about that. 
He invented that. But this ambiguity is necessary, Afrieanus raises 
hero a claim to dictatorship in Rose baaed, surely primarily on his 
ability, but imputing this legitimation to a divine being* a divin¬ 
ized being, his father. And this reference to a critical moment of 
his life; he might be killed any moment, now, and this extreme sit¬ 
uation; and he was killed <> 

Now let m see the irony of Scipio in the sequel. 

ipelius cried aloud at this, and the rest groaned deonly, 
lid Scipio said with a gentle smile: Quiet, please* do 
not wake a© from :qr sleep; listen for a few marants, and 
hear what followed* 

fir see, he* in a way, is still in a dream* Or his dream is as much 
a state of ewaksness as his alleged dream. Now let us read the im¬ 
mediate sequel, what his father tells him. 

But, Afrieanus, bar assured of this, so that you nay bo 
even more eager to defend the commonwealth: all these 
who have preserved, aided, or enlarged their fatherland 
have a special place prepared for them in the heavens * 
where they may enjoy an eternal life of happiness. Per 
nothing of all that is done on earth is more olaasing 
to that supreme God who rules the whole universe than 
the assemblies and gatherings of; men associated in justice 
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which are called States. Their rulers and ore server a corns 
from that place, and to that place they return. 

Iou see, here he seams to assert only the immortality of the souls 
of rulers. And the highest god regards nothing as more acceptable 
to him, at least any rate of earthly things. He does not n**-»n that 
it Is simply the best in the ayes of the highest god, but only 
the best of what takes place cm earth. So, in other words, Scipio 
has been given this function of saving Rone, and as his reward the 
promise of eternal life. Yes. And now a change takes Diace in the 
next paragraph. 

Though I was then thoroughly terrified, more by the thought 
of treachery am o ng ay own kinsmen than by the fear of death, 
nevertheless I asked him whether he and ay father Ffculus 
and the others whom we think of as dead, were really stfLl 
alive. 


Surely all those are alive, he said, who have escaped 
from the bandage of the body as from a prison; but that 
life of yours, which men so call, is really death. °o 
you not see your father Paulus approaching you? 

When I saw him I poured forth a flood of tears, but 
he embraced and kissed ms, and forbade me to ween. As 
soon as I had restrained ay grief and was able to e psak, 

I cried cuts 0 beet and meet blameless of fathers, since 
that is life, as I learn from Afrioanus, wty should I 
remain longer on earth? Why not hasten thither to you? 

Mot so, he replied, for unless that God, whose temple 
is everything that you see, has freed yon from the prison 
of the body, you cannot gain entrance there. For san 
was given life that he might inhabit that sphere called 
Earth, which you see in the centre of this temple; and 
he has been given a soul out of those eternal fires 
which you call stars and planets. 

We will stop here for a moment and try to understand it. Mow at 
this point Afrleanoa, the old Africanus, is replaoed fay Paulus, 

Lucius AemUlus Paulus. Mew ths older Scipio was our Scipio 1 s 
adopted father. Aeailius Paulus was his natural father. You 


know, in Roms the adoption played a very great part, and it was 
not so rare and limited as It is in other countries. And Scipio, 
the son of Paulus, had been adopted fay Scipio. What does this 
mean, this change—from the adoptive father to the natural father? 
Well, the question discussed here is, of course, the seam as that 
discussed in Plato's Phaedo . If the heavenly life, the life after 
death, is the good life, why not eraandt suicide? Or wly pay any 
attention to any of these things and particularly to politics? And 
to which the answer is given here, Just as in Plato*e Phaedo . that 
man will crane to this after death only under the condition that 
he has done his duty on earth. That means, in the highest sens®, 
political activity. In other words, they are arbitrarily linked— 

political activity and eternal life. And therefore that is the 
only way that man can get that. 

( Isn't It important that the duty in God 1# only to inhabit the 
earth, whereas the political duty is a Witty to the fatherland ., 
inaudible . . .) 


You mean at the beginning of paragraph 16. yes, surely. This sen¬ 
tence which you read before, paragraph 15, Is of course in Itself 
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very ambiguous» Maa have been gensrited under this condition and 
under this law—that they should "qui tuereatur ilium globunf 
that they should safeguard or contemplate, the word has two 
means; let us taka the least controversial—-that they should protect 
or cultivate you could say, thinking of the biblical coenandment . 3 

that they should do their duty on earth* And that means, in the* 
highest sons9; that they should lead the political life* 

Sow at the end of paragraph 16, where our Scipio is again 
speaking . 

When I gazed in every direction from that point, all 
else appeared wonderfully beautiful. There were stars 
which we never see from the earth, and t hey ware all 
larger than we have ever imagined. The smallest of them 
was that farthest from heaven and nearest the earth 
which shone with a borrowed light. The starry spheres 
were much larger than the earth; indeed the earth it¬ 
self seemed to me so small that I was scornful of eur 
empire, which cavers only a single point, as it were, 
upon its surface 

Now you see that is developed in the sequel, and we read some other 
sections about it. Scipio, in this vision, in a dream, sees the 
heavens, tbs universe, and therewith the smallness and lowness of the 
earth. According to this old cosmology tbs earth was low and in the 
center, around which the heaven turned. The earth is low and small, 
but still smaller of course is the Homan empire. So there can be 
no inducements of grandeur inducing a man who knows the whole to de¬ 
dicate himself to political life. A complete purgation from glory 
is the consequence of an understanding of the whole in which we 
live. Both in terms of space and in terms of time, as will be 
later developed. So insignicant is glory and so perishable that 
no sensible man can be prompted by glory. And then it is true what 
you say, the motivation can only be duty. But since this duty is 
mere duty, without intrinsic attractiveness, there must be soma 
reward for that duty. And that is immortal life. And the ouestion 
is, how relavant is that for deciding the question of tb© supremacy 
of the philosophic or the practical, or political, life? That is 
the question, But you see already this much. Scipio , you reaem- 
her, who originally had disclaimed all knowledge of the cosmos, all 
knowledge, and concerned himself only with Roman politics and his 
immediate duties as a citizen or statesman, proves to possess 
that knowledge. But this knowledge comas out only at the end of 
his life and only in a dream. His whole waking activity is dedi¬ 
cated to the Roman empire. His whole public activity is practical,, 
political. But there is a kind of strictly private life, for nothing 
is more private than a dream. And there is a s trictly private life 
in which he is aware of and longing for the whole, beyond all things 
Roman. 

Sow there are some passages which we could consider. The end 
of paragraph 18. 

But below the Moon there is nothing except What is mor¬ 
tal and doomed to decay, save only the souls given to the 
human race by the bounty of the gods, while above the 

Moon all things are eternal. For the ninth and central 
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sphere, which is tha earth, is immovable and the lowest 
cf all* arsd toward it all ponderable bodier are drawn fcy 
their own natural tendency downward 0 
May 1 Mention one thing, on which I have not checked but I just re¬ 
member it* 1 believe there are nine characters in the dialogue 
just as there are nine globes* There is one inmovable in the cen¬ 
ter; that is the earth. In the dialogue Laeliua sits in the center,, 
That-, I think, is of some relevance* Laalius is a very respectable 
asm* but somehow he, in his severe liadtations—-to the law, to 
things Roman, to the human things only, this Socratism—corresponds 
to the earth. Now go on, 

After recovering from the astonishment with which I 
viewed these wanders, I said: ,r What is this loud and 
agreeable sound that fills my ears?" 

And then there develops the doctrine of the harmony of the spheres, 

Aral into this we do not have to go now. Let us look only at the 
end of this paragraph, on page 273. 

But this mighty music, produced by the revolution of 
the whole universe at the highest speed, cannot be per¬ 
ceived by human ears, any more than you can look straight 
at the Sun, your sense of sight being overpowered by 
its radiance* 

Now a bit before, where he speaks of the learned men. 

Learned men, by imitating this harmony on stringed in¬ 
struments and in song, have gained for themselves a 
return to this region, as others have obtained the 
same reward by devoting their brilliant intellects to 
divine pursuits during their earthly lives. 

How do you understand that? 

( I understood it as meaning devoting themselves to philosophy.) 
las* I believe there is no possible alternative. They devote them¬ 
selves to this contemplation while they live as hunans on earth* Now 
that is of soma importance. The political men, as described before, 
would dedicate himself entirely to political activity, and would then 
get bliss as a reward after death. His life on earth would lack 
any bliss. It would only bo a life of severe duty. The case of 
the theoretical men is different. The theoretical man has a fore¬ 
taste of this bliss already in this life. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 20. That is on the bottom of the 
same page. 

I see that you are still directing your gaze upon the 
habitation and abode of men. If it seems small to you, 
as it actually is, keep your gaze fixed upon these heaven¬ 
ly things, and scorn the earthly. For what fame can you 
gain from the speech of men, or what glory that is worth 
the seeking? You see that the earth is inhabited in only 
a few portions, and those very small, while vast deserts 
lie between those inhabited patches, as we may call them; 
you see that the inhabitants are so widely separated 
that there can be no communication whatever among the 
different areas; and that some of the inhabitants live 
in parts of the earth that are oblique, transverse, and 
sometimes directly opposite your own; from such you can 
expect nothing surely that is glory. 

Besides, you will notice that the earth is surrounded 
and encircled by certain zones, of which the two that 
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ars aost widely separated, and are supported by the 
opposite poles of heaven, are held in icy bonds, while 
tha central and broadest zone is scorched by the heat 
of the sun* 

We don't have to read this completely. This is the older notion, you 
know, of the different zones—there are the two temperate zones, and 
the extremely cold zones beyond them and then there is one which 
i3 simply hot, and so on. Now human life, civilized life . . 7 inau¬ 
dible ... is possible only in the moderate zones. And there is * 
no possible communication between them because of the heat, the ex¬ 
treme heat of the central section, of equatorial Africa. So, in 
other words, any possible glory which any man can find in the mod¬ 
erate zone would be within the moderate zone. Because the others 
would never know of it. Now there are other things which are also 
of importance. So glory is an extremely petty thing. Now how do 
you understand, at the beginning of the passage which you now read 
that Africanus speaks again to him, and no longer Paulu 3 . How is that? 

( I 5 m not sure. It seems that Africanus speaks of political things 
and political rewards, whereas Paulus does not . . . inaudible , . „) 
I also don t Quite understand it. I also regard it as oossible that 
the difference between the natural father and the adoptive father 
ceases to fee significant in the sequel. Bit, to begin with, it 
is surely amazing that the doctrine of the whole, of the universe, 
is presented first by the natural father, by the father according 
to nature, as distinguished from the father according to convention. 

Now let me see. This is then fully developed—the pettiness 
of the Roman empire. You have a statement to the same effect in 
Plato*a Theatetus. in the so-called excursus, where these remarks 
occur, for example—that men are proud of their descent, that they 
have fifty ancestors, or something. What does that mean? Everyone 
ha3 ten thousands of ancestors, and god knows whether the ooorest 
beggar today did not have more kings among his ancestors than a 
king today, and this kind of thing. This simple consideration which 
shows the unreasonable character of the most common forms of pride. 

That is here developed. With the crucial imnlf cation regarding the 
glory motivation of political life. 

Surely this is part of the story, although it does not exnlain 
the whole. The account of nature is given by the natural father, 
and a probable tale is given by the adootive father. But that * 
needs some qualifications which I am not now able to give. 

Now let us read only the end of paragraph 29 , because that 
seems to conclude also the argument regarding the two ways life. 

First 
almost 

the Ifltrs . And now he goes on. 

And as a spirit is the only force that moves itself, it 
surely has no beginning and is immortal. Use it, there¬ 
fore, in the best pursuits* And the best tasks are those 
undertaken in defence of your native land} a spirit 
occupied and trained in such activities will have a 
swifter f l i ght fco this, its proper home and permanent 
abode. And this flight will be still more rapid if, 


he has given a proof of the t immortality of the seal, which is 
literally taken from Plato's Phaedrua . or the tenth book of 
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while still confined in the body, it looks abroad, and, 
by contemplating what lies outside itself, detaches 
itself as much as may be from the body. For the s oirits 
of those who are given over to sensual pleasures and have 
become their slaves, as it were, and who violate the 
laws of gods and men at the instigation of those desires 
which are subservient to pleasure—-their spirits, after 
leaving their bodies, fly about close to the earth, awl 
do not return to this place except after many ages of 
torture. He departed, and I awoke from ny sleep, 

What, then, is the conclusion of this speech as regards the theoretical 
and the practical life? 

( Well, I found the conclusion fundamentally ambiguous, Hg gay^ 
the best tasks are those undertaken in the defense of your na- 
tivs land. And this imolies to me that the statesman, v/ho de¬ 
fends his native land, in fact returns to heaven first and 
obtains the eternal reward. But then, at the conclusion of the 
paragraph, he states that it is necessary that the desires be 
mastered in order that one have a rapid return to heaven. I 
can see the possibility of conflict bo tween these two.) 

But, on the other hand, I think if you read the beginning of this 
paragraph you see . . . Yes, the man dedicating himself to political 
life will reach immortality faster. And he will reach it still 
faster if ha contemplates, while on earth, the things which are out¬ 
side, meaning the whole. So, in other words, the solution to the 
problem would be the statesman inspired by theoretical wisdom. 

That would be the highest solution. But the question, of course, 
is this. What about men like Plato who, in a way, also fulfilled 
their political functions, as he said in the first book? Because by 
thinking about the political problem and giving guidance in political 
matters, are they not in the same good position as the theoretically 
inspired statesman. You know? That is not immediately clear. There 
is a passage, a parallel passage, somewhere in a writing of Cicero. 

Lst me see if I have a reference to it. I thought I might read it 
to you. In an academic writing of Cicero's, a skeptical writing, 
a presentation of the Skeptic position, Cicero says: "And I do not 
believe that those questions of the physicist (cosmological Questions) 
should be ruled out, for the consideration, contemplation of nature 
is, as it were, some natural food for the mind. We becone elevated 
and higher. We despise the human things while thinking of the higher 
and celestial things. So that we condemn what is merely ours as 
puny and of no account, Sven the investigation of those things 
which are the greatest and the most obscure has an intrinsic oleasure, 
mis the mind with pleasure." There is no question that Cicero in 
every stage regarded cosmology as something of the highest sig¬ 
nificance. It Is not so clear whether he decided the old issue of 
the theoretical and practical life unqualifiedly in favor of the theo¬ 
retical life. That la a question. And surely It ie the great theme 
of this dialogue. 

But new we have to turn to a few points which we left unfinished 
last time. Before I do that, however, I would like to see whether 
there are ary points which you have to bring about this dream of 
Scipio or, for that matter, any other subjects of books four through 
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.3 a vary difficult question ham—thia change fin* 
tse cidoptive father to the sutural father and thsa from the 
natural father to the adoptive father again-, Well, if one takes 
an old rule of interpretation* then one would have to say that what 
is in the center is most important. And the central figure is of 
course the natural father here, Adoptive I’aiher—natural father- 
adoptive father, You had a question 


'♦ I somewhat disturbed by Cicero’s return to a supernatural 
sanction for & » . inaudible « . «, We think of the higher law 
as being aocesible to reason, but apparently he is saying 
that the statesman’s life is not the life .he would choose on the 
cegIs of reason, but rather m the basis of an otherworl dly re- 
«ara„ So that if you were using reason itself you would not 
choose this life. 13 that a correct interpretation?) 

What is the premise of this whole argument? 

I Well, the nretrd.se seems to be that there is a world of dif¬ 
ference, and essential difference, between reason and the 
supernatural life. I think there is no such difference.) 

;)ut there is a question which cannot be settled on the basis of the 
a lone. It could be settled if this were complete. But 
we don’t have the introduction to the dream of Scipio. IVe have only 
1 segments which deal with the question whether rase should tell such 
3 tori S 3 , the truth of which one cannot be certain. In other words 
T,hat was not in Cicero a firm belief. There is no Question about * 
that. It was at most a plausible opinion, not more than that. But 
stxll, even a plausible opinion must be interpreted. Now what is 
the premise of this whole argument? 

{ Mine or of Cicero 3 s?) 

Of Cxcsro J 3 I mean® The question concerns the best life. And here 
it^seems to be suggested that the best life is possible only in after 
life. How why is it not possible in this life according to this? 

What essential defect does this life have which might be supple¬ 
mented, or completed, in the life after death? What are the essential 
characteristics of the good, of the best life. Because if w Q knew 
that and see that our life lacks them essentially, then we must 
say either there can be no solution to the human problem or else 
it can be found only after death. That is the outline of the problem,, 
£ I was going to say that it seems to be that the best life is 
soma how the happy life.) 

Sura, that goes without. . 6 


( O0I0, and then ho tu 2 Tis around and says, well, the best life is 
the political life, but that is impossible because it is an 

unhappy life,) 

That the best life is the happy life is, in the classical discussion, 
trivial. The best life is the life of perfect contentment. Say of 
perfect contentment, and then the Qualifications can be brought in 
later. The life of perfect' contentment. Now let me add one more 
point. You can say that a moron can be perfectly content. Is thi3 
the happy .life? And there the Greeks said, of course net. And not, 
to go into deeper questions and speaking empirically, what the Greeks 
meant by a nappy life has two characteristics. First, a life of 
contentment and, second, a life of enviable contentmsnt. Now no 
«ne in his senses envies a moron. Under no conditions would you 
want to becomo a moron. 

( Inaudible, •* „) 

How vm come to that later. First we must understand what the happy 
life is, or the best life, and than we roust see which of the two lives 
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fulfills the conditions of the happy life to the highest degree. 

Sow why does the political life not fulfill the qualification 
of bestness as defined? 

( Because it is not intrinsically satisfying to the same degree as 
the philosophic life.) 

Alright, but why not? Could one not say that the consciousness of 
having done one J s duty is sufficient. That is a view very cotanon 
to us from modern times. It is somehow implied in Kant, who dis= 
cussed this great problem. The only genuine contentment ... in¬ 
audible . . » consists in having done one's duty on whatever level. 

(to whatever level. Because why should the deed of the statesman 
b© intrinsically superior to that of a very simple man who does his 
duty as a s impl e man. Both can do their duty and they can have the 
contentment following from their awareness that they did their duty. 

( Inaudible ... and that this is the highest intrinsic satis¬ 
faction. And hence the statesman, aware of this satisfaction 
would envy the philosopher,) 9 

{ Inaudible . . . you know that you would choose the best life. Wow 
there is the assumption in Cicero that mere knowledge world not 
lead him to choose the statesman's life.) 

That is another question, but it is surely the condition—that you 
know what the best life is. Whether you choose it or not may nec¬ 
essarily follow from the knewledge, as Plato assumed, or it may not 
necessarily follow, as other people assumed. That is another ouee- 
tion. But the knowledge of what this consists in is essential for 
choosing it, as a condition of that. This much is clear. 

But what is the defect of the political life? 

( Ctae of the difficulties would be the frustrating nature of the 
materials, and things like that, that you are dealing with. That 
you realize what should be done and yet you are forced to concede, 
to lower to soma extent, to match what can be done. And this 
constantly would frustrate the statesman.) 

Good. And what about the consideration of glory, which apparently 
plays a role here. Well here the question is simply that glory is 
a splendid delusion. Even if you think of the cases of the greatest 
glory achieved by any man. Think, for example, of the glory of 
Plato, who is still a bast seller. Then what is that in the light 
of Scipio's dream. Sooner or later, Plato and his writings vdll eom= 
pletely have perished. In ten thousand years, according to Cicero, 
or millions of years, and so on. Everything earthly, everything 
hp»n perishes. Everything human is perishable, and nothing nerishabla 
caff satisfy man's desire for the eternal. The eternal is accessible 
only through knowledge of the etsrn 1. Only through knowledge can 

man consciously partake of the eternal. That is surely one crucial 
point. But from this it would clearly follow—the supresacy of the 
theoretical life. What Cicero is somehow driving at, and whether this 
is only an esoteric teaching or whether it is a serious teaching is 
a long question, is to give the same status, at least the same , . „ 
Well, let me state it this way. The best life would have to have 
two characteristics. It would have to be a life of tte greatest 

nobility. And that could also be open to the political life, at 
least from a certain point of view. But the greatest nobility 
must go together with the greatest pleasure. And that is es¬ 
pecially connected, essentially connected only in contemplation. 
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-.carding to their view. He** say, in political activity. Which 

or- cay net lead to this kind of gratification. Toil, frustrating 
tail, is an essential part of the political activity. And that in 
their opinion, is not true of the theoretical activity. This leads 
to a very long question, because one can say what misery can exist 
In the pursuit of truth. It is good from this point of view to 
look occasionally at Pascal^ where the case against the theoretical 
ideal is presented with great strength. 

( Ganone argue that . , . inaudible ... and on what basis 
do you say that one perfection is superior?) 

Well, that is developed at some length in the Aristotelian ethics. 
Say, that the moral virtues are a perfection of reason with a view 
;o the sub-rational, For example, courage has to do with the 
proper attitude toward fear. Fear belongs to the sub-rational. So 
tne virtue of courage consists in the proper use of reason regarding 
the sub-rational, and the same is true of all moral virtues. Whereas 
with the intellectual virtues reason is entirely with itself. The 
sub-rational is transcended. 

( Inaudible „ , .) 

Because all ruling has ultimately this kinship to the moral virtues 
rather than to the . . „ 

( Inaudible . . . the ruling attribute. It seems to be a part of 
nature of reason itself to rule.) 

xhat is true. But this again would be an argument in favor of the 
theoretical life. Because the practical men, on the highest level 
take certain things for granted which they, as practical men, cannot 
fully understand. Well, using present day language, the values. He 
zakes values for granted. True or false. But the man who goes be¬ 
yond him by discovering the truth about values is his ruler. Be¬ 
cause the decisive directives are given by him who is conversant 
with the highest questions. Therefore, from the point of view of 
rank or nobility, the theoretical function is higher than that of 
practice. 

( Inaudible . .. ) 

But then you ... But that is a question whether we do not ultimately 
arrive at subjects where it does not make sense to say they are for 
the sake of human action. All actions and all human activity ul¬ 
timately rests on certain things which are not for the sake of ac¬ 
tion. In the older cosmology it is very simple to say that heaven 
exists for the sake of earth, but it is absurd. The earth depends 
on, and man co earth depends on heaven—rain, light, and so on. And 
it is not a two way street. And therefore, from all these points 
of view the classical philosophers asserted the supremacy of the 
theoretical way of life. The difficulty arises empirically f ron the 
fact that there are a variety of philosophic schools—the Epicureans, 
the Platonists, the Aristotelians—all claiming to be happy in the 
possession of the truth and by the possession of the truth. But 
most of them must be wrong, because these truths are incompatible 
Therefore the question arises, well is not then the inquiry, the 
investigation, the seeking of the truth, that which constitutes 
mn 5 s highest nobility and his highest pleasure? 

( But on what grounds do ycu show that this is irost characteristic 
of ran than . . . inaudible . , .) 

Ho, but again, if you start from this—that that is highest which is 
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r:.l±zrly hussn, then you comb to this. Because the passions, the 
-•;r/trol of which is the state of moral virtue, are common to ™°n 
the brutes. The control of them is characteristic of nan, but 
it is the control of the bestial in man. Whereas the pure use of 
reason in contemplation has nothing whatever to do with that. This 
was the way in which they argued. 

( la aot the only reason, or perhaps the chief reason, for putting 
down the dream the fact that this was the only way he could show 
the superiority of . . . inaudible . . .life because of these 
frustration and so on . . . inaudible . . . because sonehow 
perfection and happiness and pleasure . . . inaudible ... if 
this is to be desired . . .inaudible.) 

*es, sure. This, of course, in itself would mean oily given, from 
every other point of view that the theoretical life is the right 
life, the case for the political life can be made only by n«irf»« g 
it up with the divine coranandmsnt, according to which the gate, the 
way to heaven is chiefly through political action. The political 
life, being imperfect regarding happiness, it is Justified as a 
way leading to happiness afterward. Empirically the contemplative 
life is the pleasant life. Empirically the political life is not 
pleasant. But if it is to be given the high status which Cicero 
wants to give it here it must be the way, or the chief way, to the 
life of bliss. It is only a preparation for, and a condition for, 
the perfect life; it is not in itself perfect. As for the fact 
that this is a dream, and that these arguments are developed in a 
dream, that is of course ambiguous. After all, this doctrine had 
been presented (inaudible) by various people, the Pythagoreans 
and others. But here it is presented as a dream, which could msan, 
in the first place, of course and does mean that we don't know that 
it is true. These are (inaudible) or whatever have you but not 
(inaudible). It also refers, I believe, to the fact that it is a 
strictly, and that is connected with the first, that it is a strictly 
private thing. The dream is distinguished from the being awake by 
the private character. Being awake we have the same world in common, 
but in dreams each one has hlsown world. This is the private world 
of Scipio. Private in what sense? Because it is merely opinion, 
not knowledge. Because he keeps it private. His public speeches 
are all predicated on the premiss that to be a servant of Roms is 
the highest thing he could possibly do. But he is awn re of the 
questionable character of this public opinion, and the maxim fol¬ 
lowing from it. 

( Inaudible. • •) 

Alyight. What would it mean? It would mean that a man who ccra- 
frffai the perfection of the theoretical man with the highest ner- 
Fwjfcion of the practical man would be a more complete man than the 
am who exercises only the perfection of the theoretical life. Now 
if it is true that the one perfection is (inaudible) than the other, 
then it is of coarse not necessary that the combination is superior 
to the highest element. 

( Perhaps it is that the perfection of this being requires this 
combination of the higher and lower.)" 

You mean that something would atrophy if he doesn't cultivate both. 

( Yes, I mean, as Aristotle pointed out, to perfect • . .. inaudible . . . 
is somehow to transcend the human, to be more than human. 

Whereas the properly human life is the political life ... 
inaudible • . . ) 

There occurs somewhere a very strong statement about the divinity 
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of which man is capable of. Do you knew where it occurs? 

( Of the nobility?) 

Of the divinity. The divinity of which nan is capable. I do not 
reaeaber now where it was. Oh yes, paragraph 26, on the bottom 


He answered: "Strive on indeed, and be sure that it is 
not you that is aortal, but only your body. For ttet 
man whoa your outward fora reveals is not yourself: the 
spirit is the true self. 

True self are, of course, not the words that occur in the Latin 
(pd of reel, T!» seminar apparently went on for several store minutes 
but not sufficiently long for the tape to be changed and additional 
material to be recorded. For all practical purposes, this is the 
end of this particular seminar.) 


» 



seminar 5, page 1 


Cicero, Seminar, 16 Atari 

„ . <, Tour argument did not become fully clear to ma. I believe you 
made one external mistake: you studied the whole laws for this pur¬ 
pose. Hat you are perfectly free to do so, but considering the time 
required for preparing an interpretation, that is too much. My dif¬ 
ficulty is this* You suggested that Cicero is not simply a natural 
law teacher* *n your opinion Cicero says that the natural law is not 
the true doctrine, but a politically salutary doctrine. And you 
gave sea® arguments for that. But here we have to stop and say well 
if it i3 not true, why is it not true? Why is it not true according * 
to Cicero? Now the answer that you gave seemed to me that you tried 
to link up the denial of the theoretical truth of the natural law 
teaching with Cicero’s preference for the theoretical life. That I 
understood. That you made this assertion, I mean. But you did not 
make clear why this follows. Why can’t you have both the supremacy 
of the theoretical life and t he natural law. 

( Well, according to what I read of the natural law doctrine in 
the laws and other books, . . . Well, first of all, the whole 
universe is a city. And every man must prefer the whole to 
any part. He must have a concern for his fellow men. And also 
he must prefer the commonwealth to aqy single individual. And 
prefer the commonwealth to any single individual . And prefer 
the activities of the commonwealth to the activities of any 
single individual.) 

But where is the difficulty he^e. I see, universal beneficence, 
beneficence not limited to one’s (inaudible), this is one of the 
first of the natural laws. 

( And then the interest in your fellow citizens. There is a cer¬ 
tain link in that you have an activity involved here.) 

I see now what you are driving at. But that would not lead to a denial 
of the natural law. It would simply mean that the natural law as 
it can be practiced by the citizen as citizen is not the natural law 
in the full sense of the term. 

( I think that is true.) 

In other words, only if the natural law must be a legitimation of 
civil society, as a particular society. And only if there is an 
essential conflict between civil society, the particular society 
and universal philanthropy would this follow* I recognise now * 
parts of this argument you were developing. 

( I realize this wasn't the fundamental thing here . . . inaudible . . 
but 1 thought that the doctrine as put forth in the laws , . , 

Inaudible. . .) 

Well, we must see that. I have some doubts as to whether you are 
rl{$& on this point. 

Incidentally, it was good of you to consider JOq tjg Nature of 
the Gods and On divination . I may mention in passing that Cicero' 
jQn the Mature of the Gods became the model of Hume’s dialogue can- 
earning natural religion. 


We will not try to follow the argument of the first book of the 
and have recourse to some of the parallel passages. The chief 
parallel passages, as you will remember, are the third book of the 

Republic, where Laelius presents the natural law doctrine, but also 
tflli pfiof passage in the first book of the Ranuhlie . where Cicero 
speaks of that universal natural law, with its implications for 
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private property, to which wo refsrred. How they are related, these 
three statements, is of course a great orcblem. 

Wow the Laws are a dialogue, as you have observed. But a dia¬ 
logue in which Cicero is the chief participant. That, I think, was 
the character of the Aristotelian dialogues, of which we have only 
fragments today. You know, in Plato 5 s dialogues Plato never appears 
as a character. He is only referred to twice, but he never appears. 

In Xenophon’s dialogues,Xenophon appears all the tims. He says I 
was present when Socrates said that, and so on. But Xenoohon is 
never the chief character. Socrates is the chief character. Now 
in the Aristotelian dialogues it seems that Aristotle was the 
chief character, and t hat is the method Cicero followed. It is an 
important question, to which I do not have the answer, whether there 
is not some connection between Cicero’s substantive philosophy and 
this method of presentation. This i 3 certainly a reasonable question. 

Now at the beginning, the first word of the dialogue is "wood", 
lucus, meaning something dark. And that has something to do with the 
fact, which comes out in other wsy© , that it is a very hot day and 
they seek shade. Whereas in the Republic they sought the light. So 
that indicates something at the very beginning—that the theoretical 
level of the Laws is lower than that of the Republic . There is a 
reference to an old oak tree, which Cicero had celebrated In a poem, 
"Marius’ 1 . Marius, the famous politician, general, statesman, who 
cams from the same small town as Cicero came from. And Cicero cele¬ 
brated, w ell, I do not know whether Cicero celebrated Mm, because 
Marius was the leader of the popular party and not of the aristocratic 
or senatorial party. So we have here already an allusion to the fact 
that we are in a different time, after the civil war- The great 
Roman republic, which Scipio had celebrated when it was already 
going down, had now practically disappeared. The question comes 
up here, is this the same tree that Marius had himself seen or 
planted. And the question is can you not poetica lly invent oak trees 
which have never been true. And that leads to the whole question 
of the truth of tradition, which need not be observed by poetry 
but only by history. Cicero is advised by his companions, his brother 
Quintus and his friend Atticus, that he should write history. And 
this is so particularly fitting because of the close connection 
between history and rhetoric. New this may seem strange today, 
where rhetoric does no longer exist in the way in which it existed. 

Can you understand that relation between rhetoric and history from 
what y ou knew of the ancient historians? A very obvious and well 
known fact. 

( Could it be that the facts which were being recited were ex¬ 
tremely well known. I meant all historians wrote about pretty 
much the same thing, and the difference was in the way in which 
they were able to write it, the quality of their style, and so 
on. Perhaps also their experience in politics might give them 
a clearer idea of what had gone on.) 

I don 5 t know whether it is necessary to refer to that. It is a very 
simple thing. The historian, in the old sense of the term, was a 
man who described the deeds and speeches of man. Not only the deeds 
but also the speeches. And therefore he had to be a speech writer. 
Because it was understood that a verbatim report of the speeches 
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■*3 they were actually delivered would bo Impossible. What xa modern 
•ilstcry wcu’.d ha perfectly acceptable—I s®aa that you insert the 
Gettysburg Address into a history of Lincoln—oen like Herodotus or 
Cicero never would have done. They would have triad to rewrite the 
Gettysburg Address in order to bring out both what Lincoln actually 
said, but also to bring out at the same time the whole baing of Lin¬ 
coln. That is th8 whole idea. That requires a very high art. And 
that i3 what they were trying to do here. The mere fact that history 
3.3 account ox speeches, but that these speeches must net be 
verbatim reports but must be restatements which bring out what the 
speaker could never have brought out, made it necessary. 


Hew the question cooes up whether Cicero should not become a his¬ 
torian. And, if he would become a Roman historian, what he should 
deal with. They discuss in this context the poverty of ancient 
Roman historians. The point here is that the Raman historians are 
terribly poor. This thing which has been perfected by the Greeks 
must be imitated by the Romans—a theme which we have mentioned be¬ 
fore. And this ouestion of the poverty of the Roman historians 
is akin to the question whether these old traditions of early Rome 
are true or not. In other words, this rationalistic element is 
clearly there. Cicero, however, would prefer to write a history 
of his cvm time, because the greatest scenes which would be found there 
would be of course his own deeds, the salvation of Rome, and so on. 

But he doosn 3 t have the time. And so he will leave it to his old 
age. But he is not sure whether he will not then be too preoccupied 
with counselling at law. And this leads to the subject of law, civil 
law. Let us read paragraph 14, because there we come almost immsdiately 
to the question of natural law. Cicero gives here a kind of sketch, 
at the beginning of the book, of other pursuits which a man could 
have, which a gentleman could have—poetry, rhetoric, and the law. 

And they are all somehow rejected. Philosophy does not yet come up. 

It is a kind of working up his way toward philosophy. Now what 
does he say here in paragraph 14 (page 313.) 

What subject indeed is so vast as the law of the State? 

But what is so trivial as the task of those who give legal 
advice? It is, however, necessary for the peoole. But, 
while I do not consider that those who have spoiled them¬ 
selves to this profession have lacked a conception of uni¬ 
versal law, yet they have carried their studies of this 
®3vil 3 aw, as it is called, only far enough to accomplish 
their purpose of being useful to the people. Now all 
this amounts to little so far as learning is concerned, 
though for practical purposes it is indispensable. What 
subject is it, then, that you are asking me to expound? 

To what task are you Urging me? Do you want me to write 
a treatise on the law of eaves and house. -walls? Or to 
compose formulas for contracts and court procedure? 


These subjects have been carefully treated by many writers, 
and are of a humbler character, I believe, than what is 
expected of ms. 

is&rs,? nr lo r 

believe, which has taken place. We regard law ^ 1 

more relevant than the classics did. We would assume that'k^all 37 
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positive law wo find 3c:asthing of theoretical intaro si. The ancients 
:ad a such loftier view Q Fran this point of view, questions of civil 
law* something merely determined by positive law, would be of no 
serious interest. Cicero despises the civil law as such. He doesn’t 
deny its immense practical importance, of course, but despises it 
from the theoretical standpoint as distinguished from the jus universum 
the universal law. I believe this is the Latin translation of the * 
Greek word for the common right. Now let us read the sequel. In 
other words, the law is something Cicero wouldn’t be interested in, 
as little as in poetry or history. But law leads up to the auestion 
of its principles, its roots, and that is what ha calls here the uni¬ 
versal right. And that is his theme. Sfcth that he is seriously con¬ 
cerned. 

Tet if you ask 
That is what Atticus says, 

Tet if you ask what I expect of you , I consider it a 
logical thing that, since you have already written a 
treatise on the constitution of the ideal State, you 
should also write one on its laws. 

rfhy does he translate this "logically"? It follows. Why should one 
say logic? I have heard people, simple people, uneducated people 
say of something where they meant simply that it was true, and they 
say, yes, that's logical, tfe should be a bit more careful. And, of 
course, he says "about the best condition of the commonwealth" not 
"of the constitution of the ideal state". Continue. 

you should also write one on its laws. For I note 
that this was done by your beloved Plato, wham you 
admire, revere above all others, and love above all others. 
That is a point which goes through the dialogues. The philosopher 
most admired by Cicero was Plato. There is no question about that. 

Not the Stoics, or anyone else. In this sense Cicero surely is a 
Platonist» And then Cicero raises the question what they expect him 
to do. In other words, it will be a kind of imitation of Plato's Laws - 
which we have here. But with this understanding. Plato's Laws were 
in fact in Plato an idealized version of the Athenian laws; here we 
get a justification of the Roman laws. 

Now in paragraph l£ he indicates the theme of the book, page 315. 
And you are wise, for you must understand that in no 
other kind of discussion can one bring out so clearly 
what Nature's gifts to man are.wiai a wealth of most 



V bopn and P^ced in this world, what it is that unites 

men, and what natural fellowship there is .Among them. For 
it is only after All these things have been made clear that 
the origin of Law and Justice can be discovered. 

In other words, we have to go back to the nature of man, and that 
means in particular to the nature of the human mind. In order thus 
to make clear the purpose of human life, for the sake of what we have 
been born. And then what brings men together. And then, a different 
subject, what is the natural society among men. This is the basis 
for any understanding of law. This is somewhat restated in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph, at the bottom of this page. In other words, what he 
excludes at the beginning is that they will not begin with the Roman 
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civil law, with ohe edicts of the praetor, or something of this kind. 

Out of the innermost part of philosophy, the doctrine of the right 
will be drawn. 

( Before, in the Republic , he had banished the poets and rhetoricians. 
Zn the laws he begins with these. Is it a question of upgrading 
these two.) * 

Let us be careful. What you suggest new suggests that the Republic 
ends with the degrading of orators and poets. Is this true? It 
ends with the dream of Scipio. And where did we find the section 
on the po3ts? In the fourth book. So the Republic does not end with 
it. In tne Republic, at least in the part which has been preserved, 
we find only these derogatory remarks about poetry and rhetoric. Here, 
But do we not find here in a way the same thing? 

( Xes.) 

Only he ascends here from poetry and rhetoric to philosophy. 

( Inaudible . . . the poet doesn’t dictate to the legislator.) 

Wall you must not expect from Cicero in the dialogue the same subtlety 
which the Platonic dialogue has. But still, something of this is, 
of course, there. Now here it is clear. He begins with the ordinary 
gentleman's pursuits which are recognized—an historian, a lawyer, 
a rhetorician and a poet. And he ascends from that to philosophy. 

That leads in a way to philosophy* That is very interesting. We 
start from law, the most respectable, the most respectable from a 
citizen’s point of view, and this leads, if it is properly done, 
necessarily to philosophy. It is conceivable that a man may be 
a poet and not have anything to do with philosophy, and still be 
a good poet. Some lyrical poetry has this character—that it doesn't 
make sense to ascend from there to philosophy. Some lyrical poetry 
surely has this character. But in the case of law it is inpossible. 

If you begin to think about law you transcend the positive law and 
you are on your way to that jus universum, to that common right. 

Now let us continue with this last sentence on the same page. 

But in our present investigation we Intend to cover the 
whole range of universal Justice and Law in such a way 
that our own civil law, as it is called, will be con¬ 
fined to a small and narrow corner. 
lat ms see. The whole theme is that of the universal right and law, 
meaning of the universal right and the universal law. So the civil 
law, the Roman law, will be closed in in a small and narrow place, 

For we must explain the nature of Justice, and this nust 
be sought for in the nature of manj we must also consider 
the laws by which States ought to be governed; then we must 
deal with the enactments and decrees of nations which 
are already formulated and put in writing; and among these 
the civil law, as it is called, of the Roman people will 
not fail to find a place. 

So, in other words, the fundamental and most important part is the 
roots of right in the nature of man. And from that we are t o be led 
to those laws by which states or commonwealths ought to be ruled i.e 
laws which may be in disagreement with the Roman laws. And they are 
the models for any civil law. And then wa look at our Roman law 
and see whether it agrees or does not agree. And if it does not agree 
then that will of course have great practical consequences, * 


So now he begins, then, at the beginning in paragraph 18, and 
hare is the discussion of natural law. This is given in the next few 
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paragraphs* and that vs must read with some care. Begin with Cicero’s 
long speech, the second paragraph. 

..'ell then, the mo3t learned men have determined to begin 
with Law, and it would seem that they are right. 

More literally translated, I do not know whether they are right. But 
that is a kind of urbane expression. Aristotle often says ’’perhaps", 
where we have no reason t o doubt that he meant that is so. It is 
a mitigating urbane expression. But still it is not unin&ortant. In 
the light of what he will say later. They begin with the law. Now 
continue* 

if, according to their definition. Law is the highest 
reason, implanted in Nature, which commands what ought 
to be done and forbids the opposite. This reason, when 
firmly fixed and fully developed in the human mind, is law. 
And so they believe that Law is intelligence. 

Prudence. 

whose natural function it is to command right conduct 
and forbid wrongdoing. 

Now you see, Cicero distinguishes here, if not two laws at any rate 
two meanings of law. The first is the highest reason inherent in nature. 
And the second is that—if this reason is confirmed and perfected in 
the mind of men, and thus has become prudence, this is law. Prudence, 
by virtue of which men direct themselves toward t he good and avoid the 
evil , is not identical with this highest, with that law in the first 
sense. But it is derivative from it and based on it. But it is not 
identical with it. That is the first crucial statement about the law. 
Let us look at two passages in the Republic to understand that a bit 
better. The first is in the first book, paragraph 27 (page 49) the 
speech of Scipio. Begin in the middle of the page. 

For only such a man can really claim all things as his 
own , by virtue of the decision, not of ths Raman People, 
but of the wise. 

No, "he claims everything for himself by the right not of the Honan 
people but of the wise." He does not say here the prudent, but the 
wise. "Not by any obligation of the civil law but by the common law 
of nature, which forbids that anything be ths property of him except 
those who know to treat and use it." Here you see it is clear that 
the right of the wise, the vise human beings naturally, is here iden¬ 
tified with the common law of nature. We must assume that even the 
common law of nature, a s meant here by Cicero, by Scipio, is not 
this root of all la*, this'ratio surnm, the highest season inherent 
in nature, bub also is different from that. And the other passage 
wWfeh we should consider is in the third book of the Republic, in 
L j fr t ttt a’ speech, paragraph 33 (211), in the second half of that 
Icing paragraph. 

And there will not be different laws at Rome and at Athens, 
or different laws now and in the future, bub $££ eternal 

and unchangeable law will be valid far all nations and 
all times, and there will be one master and ruler, that 
is, God, over us all, for he is the author of this law, 
its promulgator, and its enforcing Judge. 

Is this the sams law which exists only qua perfected in the human mind 
and is identical, with prudence. I would assume no. That this law 
which exists in the divine mind is something like what is here called 
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ths highost ran son inherent in nature, whicn derivatively, to use 
Thoicistio expression, by a participation of the human reason in the 
divine reason, is the natural law which is identified here with 
prudence. 

( Which one would be higher—the developed or the . . .) 

Hie ratio suo&a, the highest reason. What is the relation of natural 
law and prudence in the Thondatic doctrine? Could one there Identify 
the natural law with prudence? 

{ 4^0. Th-:i way the natural law is a polled to any situation, this 

is prudence. When faced with the situation and you have the nat¬ 
ural law and want to knew what to do about it, how it applies 
to the situation, this is where prudence governs the application. 

But the law itself . . . inaudible . . .) 

In other words, for Cicero then tills law in the derivative sense, or 
prudence, would then have its locus in the particular decision of a 
human being here and now. 

( inaudible . . .) 

And, of course, if prudence is the same as the natural law, then this 
difficulty would arise. With what right can you then speak of the un¬ 
changeability, given the fact that the prudential decisions are in¬ 
finitely variable. That is a difficulty. But here we have the state¬ 
ment that they believe, these mest wise men —he doesn't say who they 
are, they assert that that law is prudence. 

( And this is to be distinguished from the (inaudible) position 
where it is said that prudence is t he applicati on of law, of the 
natural law.) 

X8s, that seems to be the case up to this point. But we must see 
•whether that is it. Given this passage alone, it is the obvious in¬ 
terpretation. But if it conflicts with other statements by Cicero 
in this context, you have to revise this. 

( I was wondering, in view of the fact that the nan who translated 
this translated the "prudentiam" there as intelligence, whether 
there was some basis for this. I wonder if he was aware of this 
and t hought that perhaps the ter* prudence in Cicero didn't mean 
what it cane to mean later, but rather referred to practical reason.) 
I believe there is the same difficulty in Cicero as in Plato. In the 
Greek it is phronesis. And this is used (a) for prudence in the nar¬ 
rower sense of the term, concern with the human goods and in the 
service of that, and also in the sense of theoretical wisdom. Be¬ 
cause, on the basis of the simnle Platonic reasoning, in order to 
act wisely, with a view to your own good, you have first to know 
what you • own good is. And that you cannot know if you do not know 
what tbj good of man is. And that you cannot know without further, 
compr'-.nenslva knowledge. And therefore Plato includes all knowledge 
of ajy significance under the heading prudence. And that is also what 
Cicero frequently does. But then he also uses sapientia in contra¬ 
distinction to prudence. Surely, In this connection prudence has a 
clearly practical meaning, because he says that the power of prudence 
consists to command to act wisely and to forbid wrongdoing. That 
is to say, practical. 

( In this passage then we are saying, at least thus far, that there 
are two laws.) 

Sure. Well that corresponds to the lex oteraa, in the Christian doc¬ 
trine, and the lex natural!. That is the iametthing. But Cicero doss 
not know the Christian thought. There is the f&mou* statement of 
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chaageability, given the fact that the prudential decisions are in¬ 
finitely variable.. That is a difficulty. But here we have the state- 
that they believe, these meat wise men—he doesn't say who they 
are, they assert that that law is prudence. 

( —~ '^is is to be distinguished from the (inaudible) position 

where it is said that prudence is t he applicatd on of law, of the 
natural law.) 

las, chat seems to be the case up to this point. But we must see 
•whether that is it. Given this passage alone, it is the obvious in¬ 
terpretation. But if it conflicts with other st at extents by Cicero 
in this nontext, you have to revise this. 

< 1 was wondering, in view of the fact that the man who translated 

this translated the K prudential there as intelligence, whether 
thera was some basis for this. I wonder if he was aware of this 
and t nought that perhaps the term prudence in Cicero didn't mean 
what it came to mean later, but rather referred to practical reason.) 
I believe'there is the same difficulty in Cicero as in Plato. In the 
Greek it is phronesis.. And this is used (a) for prudence in the nar¬ 
rower sense of the term, concern with the human goods and in the 
service of that, and also in the sense of theoretical wisdom. Be¬ 
cause, on the basis of the simnle Platonic reasoning, in order to 
uet wiselv. with a view to your own good, you have first to know 

‘oed is. And that you cannot know if you do not know 
>f man is. And that you cannot know without further, 
nowledge. And therefore Plato includes all knowledge 
:ance under the heading prudence. And that is also what 
■ly does. But then he also uses sapientia in contra¬ 
distinction to prudence. Surely, in this connection prudence has a 
clearly practical meaning, because he says that the power of prudence 
consists to command to act wisely and to forbid wrongdoing. That 
is to say, practical. 

{ la this passage then we are saying, at least thus far, that there 
are two laws.) 

Sure. Well, that corresponds to the lex oterna, in the Christian doc¬ 
trine, and the lex natural!. Wat i3 the same' thing. But Cicero doss 
not know the Christian thought. There is the famous statement of 
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Heraclitus, I do not remember it exactly now, but it is something 
like the universal law, from which all human laws are derived, by 
which all human laws are nourished, as he aaye. And that is surely 
behind that. But here we have this intermediate stage. There is 
a universal law in this eosmic order. And then you have the Vnm^n 
laws, and they are positive law. But la between there is scaathing 
which is not positive, which is not dependent on hvamm a rbitrary 
positing, nor, on the other hand, can it be the universal law. 

It ia the law of human conduct which is derivative from the law of 
the cosmic order. The distinction itself is clear. Only it is very 
general because we do not know what all the implications of that are. 

, L th l5 k thebaat thln « ia to go on and read paragraph 19, where 
we left off. 

They think that this quality has derived its naas in 
Greek from the idea of granting to every man his own, and 
in our language I believe it has been named from the idea 
of choosing. 

What he means ia this. The Greek word names was dirived, as you 
know from the last quarter, from the Greek word meaning to assign 
to attribute something to something else. Now the Roman lax from* 
legaraj the lax, law, from legara, choosing. 

For as they have attributed the idea of fairness to the 
word law, so we have given it that of selection, though 
both ideas properly belong to law. Now if this is correct, 
as I think it to be in general. 

Now that is not properly translated—as it usually and mostly seems 
to be. Tou see, it is not a dogmatic assertion. Now if this is so. 
and he refers here of course not to the etymology, which is of no 
interest whatever, but to this relation of the prudence to this 
cosmic order. Continue. 

Now if this is correct, as I think it to be in general, 
then the origin of Justice is to be found in law, for 
law is a natural force? it is the mind and reason of t he 
intelligent man, the standard by which Justice and Injus¬ 
tice are measured. But since our whole discussion has 
to do with the reasoning of the populace, it vd.ll sometimes 
be necessary to speak in the popular manner, and give the 
name of law to that which in written from decrees what¬ 
ever it wishes, either by command or prohibition. 

In other words the concession to the popular nxLnd consists merely in 
the fact that Cleero will condescend to call positive laws law. 
Strictly speaking, they cannot be called laws. That is also a re¬ 
mind*** of Plato. You remember from the Mlnon . for example. These 
decisions of a foolish multitude, without rhyme and reason, they 
are called laws, but they don't deserve to be called laws. So that 
h® d °* But ty law In the strict sense we will understand only 

prudence, the dictates of prudence. Continue. 

But in determining what Justice is, let us begin with 
that supreme law which had its origin ages before any 
written law existed or aiqr State had been established. 

So this highest law mast be referred, I believe, t o what he formerly 
called the ratio suama, the highest reason which rules the whole. And 
this must not be misunderstood to mean, as it could be understood, 
a nation of the state of nature. You knew, a law which obligated men 
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prior to the vstatiiaamant of civil society. Me vdll eons across a~ 
nothar passage later on which sounds extremely like these things you 
read in locks 9 for example. And they do not have this weaning. Hew 
let us read paragraph 20. 

Indeed that will be orsferabio and mors suitable to the 
character of the conversation we have begun. 

M. Wall,then, shall we seek the origin of Justice 
itself at its fountain-head? For whan that is discovered 
we shall undoubtedly have a standard by which the things 
we are seeking may be tested. 

Q» I think that is certainly what we must do. 

A* Put me down also as agreeing with your brother’s opinion. 
Atticus follows Quintus, Cicero s brother. Quintus is a defender of 
the Stoic doctrine in On Divination . And Atticus was an Epicurean, 
as we shall 3ee later on. That prepares what is happening immediately 
afterwards. Go on. 

M. Since, then, we must retain and preserve that consti¬ 
tution of the State which Scipio proved to be the best 
in the six books devoted to the subject, and all our 
laws must be fitted to that type of State, and since we 
must also inculcate good morals, and not prftMfibo aver®*- 
thing in writing, X shall seek the root of Justice 
in Mature, under whose guidance our whole discussion 
must be conducted. 

A. Quite right. 

Atticus says. 

Surely with her as our guide, it will be impossible for 
us to go astray. 

In other wards, that is the ccmaon ground between Epicureans, Stoics, 
Platonists and Aristotelians, If we are guided by nature we can 
in no way err, I have discussed this subject on another occasion. 

That is the principle of classical thought as a whole. The Skeptics 
are a special problem here, but generally speaking the goodness of 
nature is the premise, you can say the dogmatic premise. And modern 
thought is characterized by a questioning of this premise. *hy should 
nature be good? And the infinite consequences follow from this ouea- 
ticring. But let us return here to the statement. 

Do you grant us, then, Pompanius (for I am aware of what 
Quintus thinks), that it is by the might of the immortal 
gods, or by their nature,reason, power, mind, will, or 
any other term which may make ay meaning clearer, that 
4* all Mature is governed? For if you do not admit it, we 

3* n » 8t ^gin <wr argument with this problem before taking 

up anything else. 

Aa Surely I will grant it, if you insist upon it, for the 
singing of the birds about us and the babbling of the streams 
relieve me from all fear that I may be overheard by any 
of my comrades in the School. 

Namely, the Epicureans. 

let you must be careful; for it is their way to become 
very angry at times, as virtuous men will; and they will 
not tolerate your treason if they hear of it, to the 
opening passage of that excellent book, in which the author 
has written, "God troubles himself about nothing, neither 
his own concerns nor those of others." 

And that is from Epicurus himself. Why does Atticus, as an Epicurean, 
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give in? 

( I can tell you why he gives in later on.) 

And? 

{ On the question of divination. They are aristocrats and they are 
quite concerned about the privileges given to the people. And 
Cicero says, I believe in the third book, or the second book 
that the people could be held down by these divinations, that 
this had an effect on the people,, The only reason Atticus 
gives in in this case, Which is tied in with this other thin? 
is because of politic si expediency.) 

Well, that can be assumed already on the basis of this. The reader 
of the next paper will probably take this up and compare these two 
passages. New surely, Atticus is not only an Epicurean but !» is also 
a Roman citisen and belongs to the senatorial party. And from this 
point of view he might very Well have accepted what be ohilosophicallv 
rejects. This is clear. Cicero h i m self changes his statement a bit. 

He speaks no longer of the highest reason, but of the nature, force 
reason, power, etc, of the immortal gods. And that is an important* 
change in the statement. In other words, this first law is whit thu 
gods do or prescribe. And the question is, of course, which gods^ 

Are these the cosmic gods, the movers of the whole, or Jupitor, Apollo, 
and the other gods. That would make a lot of difference. And you 
see, if the natural law proper, what is now called pHtlence. is 
linked up with these gods, then the belief in these gods is tte 
basis of the whole natural law. That is the problem. Now we 
must see how this goes on. But we have already seen Cicero’s 
q ua l if ications before. You remssber these—^s it seems to be the 
case most of the time, as he said in paragraph 19. In other words, 
he is not always sure of that. There is a certain theoretical 
defect of the natural law doctrine, and we have to find out what 
the defect is. What is not questioned is its politically salutary 
character. And these are two different propositions. 

CicQro himself turns to this question in the next paragraph. 

I will not make the argument long. Your admission leads 
us to this: that animal which we call man, endowed with 
foresight and ouick intelligence, complex, keen, possessing 
memory, full of reason and prudence, has been given a cer¬ 
tain distinguished status by the supreme God who created 
himj for he is the only one among so many different Mnd* 
and varieties of living beings who has a share in reason 
and thought, w h il e all the rest are deprived of it. But 
what is more divine, I will not say in man only, but in 
all heaven and earth, than reason? And reason, when it 
is full grown and perfected, is rightly better than 
reason, and since it exists both in man at*! God, the 
first common possession of man and God is reason. But 
thos e who have reason in common must also have right reason 
in common. And since right reason is law, we mat be¬ 
lieve that m*n have Law also in common with the gods. 

You see, he goes over from the one god to the gods. 

Further, those who share Law must also share Justice j 
Eight. Jus, which he translates as Justice—which one may do, a 
special part of the law. The law of which he is speaking hero re¬ 
fers to all good actions; whether they are actions of justice or 
actions of temperance or actions of courage does not make aqy dif¬ 
ference. That is the distinction here. Jus, right, can be used 
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ayaonyfw;.'.islj wi^u -.ox^, jiw, II oan also Esao a part, namely that which 
has to do with tbs rotations of men to other man., I s this clear? 

I think it Is not so clear in the English equivalents. Therefore one 
has to state that. In English you always say natural law, and when 
you say natural right it has an entirely different meaning. Mow in 
Latin ius xmy be synonymous with lex, This is vary anfeiguous. The 
right is the body of law. It may also refer to a special part of 
this lax, this universal law, narosly with that which has to do with 
social relations. And then it is the virtue of Justice in the nar¬ 
rower sense. This ambiguity is not merely Honan, or for that nat¬ 
ter Greek, you have also in English the wide meaning of right— 
where it means everything done right, or set right, correct—and 
also in the narrower sense. *es, now there you do not use it in 
English, for the right in the narrower sense, as related to human 
beings. But it is clear in German. 

( Inaudible , . 

Tes, that is the problem. The classical writers never explicitly 
distinguished that, but you find it distinguished, as far as I re¬ 
member, in some later Scholastic writers, namely that ius with the 
meaning fundamentally of subjective right. Now ius means the body 
of law, for example, the body of law and customs and usages of t he 
Helvetians, and so on. Then ius can also moan, not the body of 
law, but the faculty, the legal faculty possessed by individuals 
under that law. For example, property rights. I have a right to do 
that. The Romans speak of a right to use and misuse, which means 
here the right possessed by individuals. I distinguished it as 
follows. There is a right which has men, possesses men. Then there 
is a right which is possessed by men. Because in the English 
legal language the distinction is not so common. In continental 
language there is the distinction between law in the objective 
right in the objective sense and right in the subjective sense! 

Or is there a common law distinction corresponding to that? At 
any rate, the rights of men are all subjective rights, rights 
possessed by individuals or by groups. They are not meant to be 
a body of law obliging men. For ancient men this was not so clear. 

When you say in Greek, as Socrates does in the Apology , for example 
, literally translated, 1 am just in making a speech of ' 
defence. It is impossible to say whether Socrates fulfills a duty 
or exercises a right. Vfe would always use an expression which inserts 
either the one or the other. I am entitled to make that speech 
°** X obliged to make that speech. In the Greek expression you 

sake a distinction. That goes back, if I may make this point, 
because I believe it is of some importance to an understanding of 
our notions also, . . . Aristotle says somewhere in the Ethics. 

I do not remember where for t he moment, what the law does not en- 
join, it forbids. What the law does not command, it forbids. That 
is hard for us to understand. We would say what ths law does not 
command, it leaves us free to do. That is not merely Aristotle®s 
private opinion, and that is not merely a Greek opinion, but I be¬ 
lieve you will find it everywhere in ancient societies. There is no 
sphere of life in which you can do what you please. You everywhere 
obey the la*r. And I remember an otherwise very good English commen¬ 
tator on the Ethics made this remark, well, what does this mean. For 
example, the law never commands you to breathe. And. therefore 
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does the law forbid you to breathe. That is simply nonsense. Doesn’t 
the law command you to breathe, by implication? Is this not true? 

Prove it. 

( Prove that the law commands you to breathe?) 

Tes. Well, an example which is good enough for a man of your age. 

It commands you to be ready for military service when the country needs 
you. And therefore the law, broadly understood, expects that you 
take care that you are fit for duty. That is not a modern notion 
but an oldor notion. And then, a fortiori , it forbids you to commit 
suicide. And so it makes absolute sense, this older notion. But 
wo have learned to take a much narrower view of law, because of the 
concern with an autonomous private sphere, a concern wholly alien 
to earlier men. And that we must always keep in mind. Earlier 
men always understood, even his acting on his rights and his demanding 
his rights, that this is a fulfillment of duty. And the notion 
that the rights come first, and then, as an afterthought, be limited 
by obligations, in order that we preserve and safeguard them, that 
is the modern notion. Classically developed for the first tine try 
Hobbes. And in some round about ways by other people too. Now how 
did we come to this. Someone raised his finger while I made this 
long speech. You retract? 

Now go on where we left off. 

and those who share these are to be regarded as members 
of the same commonwealth. If indeed they obey the same 
authorities and powers, this is true 3n a far greater 
degree; but as a matter of fact they do obey this celestial 
system, the divine mind, and the God of transcendent power. 
Hence we must now conceive of this whole universe as one 
commonwealth of which both gods and men are members. 

( I had a question which dealt with an earlier section. He dis¬ 
tinguishes between reason and right reason.) 

That he makes clear later on. But you can say that in these cases 
here he is speaking of reason as right reason. Right reason is the 
perfected reason, the cultivated reason. When "he makes the distinction. 
I think that occurs somewhere, doesat it? 

( Inaudible « . • ) 

fes, but there is later cm a passage, I think in the first book, in 
which he makes an explicit distinction between reason and right 
reason. Right reason is reason perfected or, at any rate, not 
corrupted. How do you understand the distinction? 

( Inaudible . . • ) 

No, no, there is surely nothing to that. I would never settle this 
question by swearing. By Zeus, but in this case I am obliged to say 
% Zeus. Cheek on me, but I believe you will c cans out with the s > me 
thing. But what do you say Father Buckley? 

C Right reason means the individual human reason in accord with the 
objective order as established by natural law. I think it is ac¬ 
knowledged that there is the possibility that reason can come to 
a wrong conclusion. And thus he is not speaking about any oper¬ 
ation of reason but of reason that is in accord with this ob¬ 
jective order set up in accord with the nature of nan, the 
nature of ... ) ' 

Well, in other words, I was right in what I said. I mean the reason 
perfected is right reason. But I think it has nothing whatsoever 
to do, to refer to your question, with the distinction between 
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the theoretical and practical life. 

( In what sense , though, is reason common to God and to nan, and 
therefore right reason also common to both.) 

That is hare merely asserted. And the difficulties which Cicero 
has are, of course, connected with this very problem. But still, 
we can understand the assertion. If there is a cosmic order. 

If there is a rationality in the whole, oust there not also be a 
mind perceiving this reason or embodying this reason. I believe 
it is along these lines that . . . Well, that is a very long 
story. And it has very much to do with the question on motion, 
with the first mover. Must the first mover of an ordered whole 
not have an understanding of that whole, that ordered whole? Must 
there not be a reason for it. Something of this kind I believe 
is the argument. 

( I was thinking also of the problem of, if he distinguished 

between reason and right reason in man, is this the distinct! on 
between actuality and potentiality.) 

I think the implication is that the possibility of a corruption of 
reason Is only in man, the earthly beings. 

( I was going to say that this is something he would have to 
assert.) 

Sure. But this is, after all, a popular statement. We must try to 
see, try to find out what tho reasons, were which induced Cicero to 
present this doctrine as politically salutaiy, but otherwise theoretically 
doubtful. And that is probably one of the points. At any rate, 
in On the Mature of the Gods, where he attacks the Stoic teleological 
theology, that isThsHbasis of that. And he says that he prefers 
it to the Epicurean doctrine or any materialistic doctrine and mechan¬ 
ical doctrine, but that it is not sufficiently supported to build 
upon it. Mow, therefore, the great question arises, what is the 
status of the moral doctrine of Cicero? If It is not based, if it 
cannot be based on this kind of cosmology? This cosmology would 
justify Cicero* s morality. But whether this cosmology is true or 
not cousins open to question. That is the Question. 

( Well, X was also going to say that you would also have to 

convince me that he presents this only as salutaiy . . . inau¬ 
dible . . . ) 

Look, he indicates a certain doubt. It seems to be true most of the 
time, as he puts it. 

And ... 

(End of reel; a few sentences were lost in the course of changing 

the reel.) 

($*« second part of this seminar was apparently not recorded.) 
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I nation caiy £ few points in connection with your moor t* 

iSLEEfJ’SL'? 11 in ? e0d * 1,hat 18 Cloarols «K*Sr£ hlf 

Ron f n laH3 » beoause ha does not merely restate 
them but modifioo them. And you say, reason. There ban be no q»es- 
tlon about that. But the important thing is this—Cicero speaks 

J* 0 ?* 1 f f , onaar ^ gane«^ toms. What is tte con- 

tont of that natural law? lie would like to know. We can find IT 

out only by making a close analysis of his changes of the traditional 

. P*f is t ^ is# Thero 13 a general statement to the ef- 

,.ec« that there is such a thing as the natural law; and than we 
get only positije laws, civil law. where is the natural low? And 
f* h ^® to e*t it indirectly by that method which you suggested. 

^ ?!* er L.? re tvro su Sg 8S tioos, the one about the bridge and 
the other about the rape of Lucretia. Those are the only too 
concrete examples, throwing soma light on the content of the 
natural law.) 


Would you give a bit more detail on that. 

^ c ^ te3 two exampl e s of a law which is not positive 

but which is somehow intrinsic to man. The first is the ex¬ 
ample of a connander, who in order to protect his men in re- 
txeat, as I understand it, had the bridge broken behind him¬ 
self, thereby cutting off his own retreat. And the other is 
the outrage upon the part of Lucretia *s family toward the 
rapist was justified by "natural law**. The Indt gnaf.i nn over 

v£&&u o o 9} 

Over this particular crime. So, in other words, the chastity of 
the woman as well as the marriage bond. And that has something to 
do with the sacredness of marriage. That would seem to an insti¬ 
tution of natural lav/, at least he implies tint. 


And then ycu made the remsric that reason is of course under¬ 
stood hare in contradistinction to ancestral custom, a question 
arises. Ancestral custom is the other source of this code. Why 
is ancestral custom needed? Xt is absolutely necessary that we 
raise this question, what is your answer? Could you state it 
succinctly? 

( It has to do with the naturalness of the city.) 

How? f * 

( The city itself does not warrant our affection. We tend to 
feel affeotion toward our family.} 
lat ms restate the problem. First, why do we need an addition to 
pason as the source of natural law at all? Ancestral custom is 
I!?* positive law. So first one has to answer the question, 

M ia poeitive law needed at all. Secondly, why is that fora of 
positive lav/, ancestral custom, particularly important? 

{ The answer to the first question Is piety. For the ancestral laws. 

Then ths question becomes, what is the basis cf piety.} 

You skip the answer to ths first question. Ths question of trig- pos¬ 
itive law at all. Why is it not possible that reason pronounces 
clearly about special cases? And not only about the most gens ml 
cases. For example, let me soy this. If reason says something 
about the badness cf killing human beings, the same reason also 
induces us to make a distinction between murder proper, involuntary 
homicide, and all the other kinds of killing beings. That fe 
also rational. How where does the mere positiveness come in? Do 
you see what I mean? Why isit not thinkable that in a given, very 
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cencreta eaas., with all those peculiar and particular circumstances 
which are contingent, reason would nevertheless make the decision 
as well as it would make it on the highest level of generality. 

Ton see that the decision in this case would otill bo natural law, 
as ouch as the overall rules, 

( That would presuppose the a billty or reason to be unerring in 
such matters,) 

Alright., but still whore does the necessity of positive law, as 
well as natural law, coca in at all? That question mist be answered, 
k/bcthar Cicero gives us enough in his book to answer it is another 
question. The question must have boon in his mind. Unless one would 
say that whsraver change cooes in, changing circumstances, then it 
is r.o longer natural law proper. That could, of course, have been 
Cicero 5 s opinion* Xou wanted to say something? 

( It is necessary, if society is to run smoothly, that it is oob- 
sible to predict the future decisions of the government, given 
this or this kind of behavior. And positive law, though crude, 
permits, . ,) 

But wl^r could not, in the ideal case, all these decisions of govern¬ 
ment be decisions of reason, and without any positive, that is to 
say fundamentally conventional or arbitrary elements, entering into 
it. 

( V'sll,I think the reason usually given in the traditional 
natural law teaching is for unity of action, Wb could coos 
to many different kinds of conclusions, all of which would be 
possible, oar possibly connected with natural law. But for the 
unity of action of the society, it is necessary that ocb of 
*>jese possibilities be imposed. For example, it is necessary 
that traffic be regulated, but whether you drive on the right or 
the left is immterial from the standpoint of natural law,) 

Yes, sure, that is the simplest case. Or If we take the example I 
mentioned before—the various kinds of killing of human beings. There 
are crimes of different magnitude. But how the punishment should 
be staggered, whether you should have, say, only one year in prison, 
or such and such a fine, and so on, really depends on the circum¬ 
stances. If certain, kinds of crimes become too frequent, then one 
nay have to have a severer punishment, whereas if it is very rare, 
one may be able to leave it at a fairly light punishment. That is so. 
( There is something about the argument that disturbs me. If pos¬ 
itive lav is a work of reason, are you saying that it is a 
natural lav and not positive law?) 

One could raise this question, couldn’t one. 

■ f ;4 X don't know, because it would seem that it is eaually possible 
that positive law is natural law in the sense that it is in ac¬ 
cordance with natural law, although still made by man.) 

Well that goes without Baying. If there is a natural lav, a positive 
lav; which contradicts natural law cannot be a low. That is easy. 

But since it is called positive law, it oust have something in it¬ 
self which is not, ainply natural lax;. And we an concerned with 
the necessity of having laws which an not simply natural. 

( Perhaps it is because of the way in which natural laws are found 
car discovered. In other words, perhaps it is only through the 
experience of man in the legislature, far example, that natural 
law comes to be known,) 

Hew what would that mean? Something whioh provisionally is merely 
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posit iva law, la other words, you don't !cr.'W v-st. -tf&grtSw it is 
rational, and only later on it my be found out that it was 
rational. Then from this point of view a positive law would be an 
outcome of the question for natural law-. That would be the ease. 

But there are clearly cases where no reason will ever decide that 
one choice is intrinsically superior to another. And tbs clearest 
case is right or left driving. But I only wanted to mention this 
question because it seemed to me that in your paper you went over 
from natural law to ancestral custom v&thcut raising the question. 

So if ws need than positive law, what is the advantage of 
ancestral custom? Well, take the aiiaplost case—right and left 
drivings Well, you write a book like Cicero*s fear the British, 
and you .just stipulate right driving. Would it not be a wholly 
unnecessary complication, because the alternative is in itself 
just as good. lou upset customs and you create all kinds of 
unnecessary problems. 

( Yes, but you could easily change these things without seriously 
.jeopardising the order. There would be certain problems of 
adjustment.) 

But why should we do it, if ws decide to do it. 

( But that doesn J t settle the issue of the importance of an¬ 
cestral oust cans, does it?) 

It does not go to the root, perhaps, but practically speaking if 
something is neutral regarding rationality, given several alter¬ 
natives, is nob tho one which people are accustomed to the best 
choice; perhaps this is one of the may elements of social cohesion,, 
Should thlo cohesion be unnecessarily jeopardized? 

( But that is nob a very strong argument for ancestral custom. It 
seems to me that a stronger argument can be made. I would ques¬ 
tion it if that could be the only support advanced for it.) 

Well, for practical purposes that would be sufficient, I believe. 

( That it is just a edhvenient, practical solution?) 

Yes, because it has became part of the fabric of the society. 

One doesn’t just experiment with these things unnecessarily. 

( But is there no other mere. • .) 

But how do you lead up to that? You wanted to say something? 

( The other side of the same argument seems a bit stronger. Nob 
just tiftt theaew custom would be disruptive, but that there is 
a strong cohesive force in support of doing things the old and 
own way. The English like to brag about their own peculiar 
things, like old trees and such things. The mare pleasure of 
doing things this way.) 

vVVfhat is an innocent and even a good pleasure, aad why should ana, out 
r : ef a kind of sadism, prevent people from enjoying their pleasure, 
which is socially so salutary. But you muted to dig to a deeper 
stratum. How do you proceed? 

( I was just wondering whether you couldn’t justify ancestral cus¬ 
tom on some deeper grounds than social cohesion. Net that 
social cohesion is unimportant.) 

What would you suggest? 

( ... inaudible • . . which is not just so much sticking to 

something because it is old, but rather because of the notion 
of tradition as something that is handed down intact from one 
to another. The notion of tradition presupposes a primeval „ 
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tine . . . inaudible , . „) 

That was what lie. Gaier was driving at in his paper—tha notion that 
the good is the old. If yew take It simply as a bald proposition 
it loads to the conclusion that the host is tho oldest. And thera- 
fore to the assumption that the origin, tho fouaiing act, ar founding 
period, was superior to all later periods. Cicero refers to this 
as you mentioned in your paper—that is the time when the gods wore 
nearer to men than afterward. But if Cicero does not believe this 
literally, what is then the rationale?—with regard to this equation 
of the best with the oldest? 

( To find the best and then to show that it is also the oldest. 

Therefore, that what is natural is sens how the source of ancestral 
custom.) 

One would lave to go into a question like this. The natural or rational 
would be the eternal, and the oldest is the closest approcciDHtlon 
in the perishable, to this. It is indeed not always but it is more 
“always 11 than the more recent. 

( Tims irsaemorial,) 

Tea. Time immemorial, 

( There Is another reason also, which was alluded to I believe in 
the paper—the practical problem of getting people to obey the 
law. This tolps greatly in solving that—if the law at the 
time accords with their tradition, if it can be shown to be tra¬ 
ditional, This is a very powerful persuasive force,) 

Tes, 

( And it is something essential to good law that it be obeyed 
generally by tho people,) 

And voluntarily. But that always leads back to this. That for some 
reasons which oust be laid bare, but which are not obvious, eeoedally 
in our age, there is, surely in older tines, and to some extent in 
our own though not as powerful, this equation—good/old, the good 
old times; the good is the old. And that is, while rationally very 
cue stionable at first glance—why chould the old be the good—a kind 
of basic equation which somehow enters social life, Cicero, as Plato 
and Aristotle had before him, tries to adjust those two notions 
of the good—the good in the sense of the natural and the good in the 
sense of the old, Perhaps we can find out a little bit more about 
this later, 

( Isn ? t there also a question of one?a am home here, and the thought 
that not even reason can supplant this kind of authority. The 
thought that you knew beet, and that this was your hone, and the 
piece where you yourself were brought up. Consequently anything 
th.t you do that is wrong is your own responsibility; nothing 
can give you an excuse • • . inaudible . . „) 

Bbt as far as you state it here this would merely be an argument in 
favor of s mall associations, where the degrees of mutual supervision 
is much greater then in a Babylon—Chicago, New York, That is true, 
but that does not bring In the element of oldness, 

( The fact that it is old brings it close to the gods, does it not?) 
Sure, but that presupposes then that this notion of ttogods and tbs 
supremacy of the first age is accepted, Andthere are certain dif¬ 
ficulties here from Cicero* s point of view, I am sure. But it could 
still be politically salutary and important even if not theoretically 
true. 


Nor the next point, which was connected with that, was what you 
said about the island, and that I found particularly good. Perhsos 
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you. -rill restate it later, v;hen to scare to that section* 

And you noticed also Tory tell that there is a great difference 
between Cicero and Atticus in regard to what pleases them. Cicero 1 s 
pleasure has something to do */ith the hone, with the home town, and the 
family; Atticus is completely free from tide. Atticus* notion is 
truly a cosmopolitan notion, as you rightly observed* And I found 
it especially gratifying that you noted that Cicero is brought 
back to the political problem, the political problem of the Laws. 
by his brother Quintus, That Cicero stands between Atticus and 
Quintus you made clearer than it had been for ms in the past* As 
you pure it Cicero must satisfy both his friends—'the cosmopolitan 
philosopher who is, in addition, an Epicurean, and his brother, who 
is not a philosopher and with whom he is linked, not fay the intellect 
but by the body, by sense. And that is a vexy good fcrmla for the 
problem tore* We will return to that when we come to these passages. 

There is only one expression which you used which I did not under-' 
stand—the conventional fatherland. To whom did you ascribe that ex¬ 
pression* It doesn't occur in the text, I know that. But in speaking 
of whose speeches did you use it —Atticus or Cicero? 

( Cicero* I interpreted fatherland by citizenship as conventional 
fatherland.) 

I see, and what did you say about that. 

( That it can only conmand our duty, bub not our affection in itself.) 
Is that true? Is this borne out? Well, we will think about that* 

Sow let us then first turn to the second book of the laws, and 
then perhaps to the third book, and than back to that P&rt of the 
first book which we have not yet discussed* Atticus suggests that 
they go to an island in the river there. And they sit down there* 

It is a hot day; the longest day in the year. They seek the shade. 

And they find that shade on an island. And you understood this is¬ 
land of contemplation. 

( Yes.) 

That makes good sense. 

( ThPre are additional things as well. For one thing, it is more 
ratural than • • •) 

But why should an island be more natural than another part of tto land, 
or, for that natter, tto sea* 

( Well, it is more stable.) 

Why la it more stable tton a non-island? 

( Ttot is true.) 

The island is a very interesting symbol. There are quite a few of these 
famous utopias located an islands. For example. Sir Thomas More's, and 
also in late antiquity there are also stories of perfect ccnnonwealths 
located on islands, and so on* There was a German sociologist, Freyer, 
who wrote a book on the significance of islands. Tint is worth looking 
at. If I remember well, he brought out the fact of tto relative small¬ 
ness, and the clear borders. There are no arbitrary borders as there 
would be dividing two continental states* Tto borders are dravm by 
nature. I don't know whether to emphasizes tto point about nature, 
but tto smallness and circufflBeribed character of the island he ea- 
ptosizes very much* But in regard to what you say about the islands, 
we cannot help using tto word island in metaphoric expressions all the 
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time. Especially it draws art attention to the flax, the 
and southing which is axang* fro© the flux and resting there, breaking 
that flux. That is possible. And therefore sms apt from the flux 
of the active life. 

( The water is also very cold, and that makes getting across 
rather hard. Tern can't swim across.) 

So that indicates the difficulty of reaching the islani? 

( Reaching it and getting bock. ) 

Yes. That makes very much sense. How if you look at the ssquotl 
you see that up to a certain point (roughly paragraph 6) they 
are on the way to the island. Tbs discussion of the Laws begins 
when they are already on tbs island. The previous conversation 
takes place on the way to the island. How what is tbs issue first. 
There is a speech of Atticus which we should read in order to min 
clear where the different people etaad(paragraph 2, page 371). 

Indeed I cannot get enough of this place, especially 
as Z have coos at this season of the year, and Z 
scorn luxurious country-places, marble walks and 
panelled ceilings. Take those artificial stream 
which some of our Mends call "Miles" or "Burlpi"— 
who, after seeing what we have before us, would not 
laugh at than? And so. Just as you, a moment ago, 
in your discussion of law and Justice, traced everything 
back to Mature, in the same way Mature is absolutely • 
supreme In the things what men Seek for the recreation 
and delight of the soul. 

In modern language, which is hot only modem, a return to nature. 

You will remember from Rousseau—from civilisation and its luxury 
back to nature. Bub here there is a difference. The return to 
nature was, in a way, affected by Cicero in the first discussion, 
when he returned from the actual civil law to the natural law in 
that positive law. That was one return to nature. Atticus is, however, 
nob a Stoic or Flatonistj Atticus Is an Epicurean. He understaais 
nature with a view to the rest and delectation of the mind. The 
natural is that which i* intrinsically pleasant, which conform 
to the native of nan because it is pleasant. There is a difference 
then between them. They agree, and that is important—Cicero, At¬ 
ticus and Quintus agree as to the fact that nature supplies the stan¬ 
dard. The question is only in what way, or what nature. For the 
Epicurean, pleasure is the natural standard. For Cicero, or Quintus, 
tbs intrinsic nobility dictated by the end of mm. Let us continue 
the text. 

fence 1 used to be surprised (for Z had tbs idea ttet 
there was nothing in this vicinity except rocks and 
mountains, and both your speeches and poems encouraged 
ns in that opinion)—! was surprised, 1 say, that you 
enjoyed this place so muehj now, on the other hand, Z 
wonder that you ever prefer to go elsewhere, when you 
leave Some. 

We cannot read everything, and Z note only that at the end of para¬ 
graph 3, where Cieeso compares himself to that wiliest man who Is 
said to have repudiated ismortality in order to see Ithaca, bis horns 
land. Odysseus, who was both wisest and wiliest. So it is of 
some interest that Cicero compares hi men If to this wily man. Ci¬ 
cero has a certain wUlnsss which the others do not have, Cicero 
and Atticus differ because Cicero loves his horns, his horns town. 

And the connection is clear. There is a connection between the 
love of the home town and the love of the political society. Cl- 
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time, Especially it draws out attention to the flux, tbs Vgnv 
and somet hi ng which is oxan^t from the flux and costing there, breaking 
that flux,, That is possible* And therefore ey&mpt from the flux 
of the active life* 

( The water is also very cold, and that makes getting across 
rather hard. You can*t swim across.) 

So that indicates the difficulty of reaching the island? 

( Reaching it and getting back.) 

Yes. That makes very ranch sense. Now if you look at the sequel 
you see that up to a certain point (roughly paragraph 6) they 
are on the way to the island. Tbs discussion of the Laws begins 
whoa they are already on tbs island. The previous conversation 
takes place on the way to the island. Bow what is the loom first. 
There is a speech of Atticus which we should read in order to make 
clear where the different people st&nd(paragraph 2, page 371). 

Indeed I cannot get enough of this place, especially 
as X have coma at this season of the year, and X 
scorn luxurious country •‘■places, marble walks a-eri 
panelled ceilings. Take those artificial streams 
which some of our friends call "Miles' 1 or n Eurlpi rt — 
who, after seeing what we have before us, would not 
laugh at them? And so, Just as you, a moment ago, 
in your discus si cm of law and justice, traced everything 
back to Mature, in the same way Mature is absolutely 
supreme in the things what men Seek for the recreation 
and delight of the soul. 

In modern language, which is not only modern, a return to native* 

You will remember from Rousseau—from civilisation and its luxury 
back to nature. But here there is a difference. The return to 
nature was, in a way, affected by Cicero in the first discussion, 
when he turned from the actual civil law to the natural law in 
that positive law. That was one return to nature. Atticus is, however, 
not a Stoic or Piatonist j Atticus is an Epicurean. He understands 
nature with a view to the rest and delectation of the mind. Tbs 
natural is that which id intrinsically pleasant, which conforms 
to the nature of man because it is pleasant. There is a difference 
then between them. They agree, and that is important—Cicero, At¬ 
ticus and Quintus agree as to the fact that nature supplies the stan¬ 
dard. The question is only in what way, or what nature. For the 
Epicurean, pleasure is the natural standard. For Cicero, or Quintus, 
the intrinsic nobility dictated by the end of man. Let us continue 
with the text. 

^ Hence X used to be surprised (for I had tbs idea that 

£ ‘ there was nothing in this vicinity except rocks and 

mountains, and both your speeches and poems encouraged 
me in that opinion)—! was surprised, X say, that you 
enjoyed this place so much; now, on the other hand, X 
wonder that you ever prefer to go elsewhere, when you 
leave Rome. 

We cannot read everything, and I note only that at the end of para¬ 
graph 3, where Cicero compares himself to that wiliest man who la 
said to have repudiated immortality In order to see Ithaca, bis home 
land. Odysseus, who was both wisest and wiliest. So it is of 
some interest that Cicero compares himself to this wily man. Ci¬ 
cero has a certain wiliness which the others do not have. Cicero 
and Atticus differ because Cicero loves hie home, his hens town. 

And the connection is clear. There is a connection between the 
love of the home town and the love of the political society. Cl- 
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core, being & seu-gpieurean, Is a political a mn and beliefs in 
tha goodness of the polls. And there is a relation between tte 
affection for the boas tarn aad the affection for the larger 
society of which the hoos tous is a part < Which you can under*** 
stand very simply by the fact that the hone tom could not pos¬ 
sibly survive as a free society if there were not a larger society 
able to defend the freedom of the homs town. We do not lave, for our 

r sent purposes, to g> beyond that. 

There is another problem hers as well. Attachment to one 3 s hems 
might, under certain conditions, mean hostility to the larger 
territory.) 

And frequently did. That is true, but still Cicero obviously does 
not think of that problem bare at all. He think* only that Just as 
the family is the cell of civil society, a very important inter¬ 
mediate stage is the home torn. In other words, he thinks not about 
the possible conflicts between this smaller society ani the larger 
one, but of the connection bet men the smaller one the larger 
one. Now let us read the next paragraph, where also the questics* 

Of lOVe CO LBS up, 

1 think you certainly have good reason for preferring 
to cone hare and for loving this place, Sven I ayself, 
to tell you the truth, have now become more attached to 
the homestead yonder and to this whole countryside from 
the fact that it is the place of your origin and birth; 
far we are affected in some nyaterious way by places 
about which cluster memories of those whom we love ami 
admire, 

Kay I only say that what he translates ^Hystericus" here is in 
Latin "neacio quo pacto"-dI do not know how**. Continue. 

Sven in our beloved Athens, it is not so much the stately 
buildings and the exquisite works of ancient art which 
delight me, as the recollection of its peerless man— 
where they each used to live, to sit, and to carry on 
their discussions; and I erven love to gaze upon their 
tombs. Therefore in the future I shall be even more 
fond of this spot because you were born here. 

So Atticus lives, from now on, this wnan place. Why? 

( Because it is Cicero's home town.) 

Because of his love for Cicero. In other words, he loves it for 
the same reasons for which he fcttterto loved Athens, Atticus loves 
individual human beings of outstanding qualities. And, for the 
of them, he may love some places. Cicero’s love is not founded in 
aay love for great men, but only for kindred. That is the difference. 
And in this sense, of course, you are perfectly right when you say 
that Atticus is a cosmopolitan. Because frem this point of view he 
could love every home of an outstanding man. 

{ Isn’t Cicero accusing Atticus of a foolish sentimentality.) 

Where? 

( In the section I Just read. The places that he mentions, ani the 
tombs, and so on.) 

Atticus is speaking, 

( Yes, I know. But it seems . . , ) 

Ho, even they were reminded of this. I think even the tombs remind, 
say of Plato. If you could stand at the tomb of Plato you could not 
help being moved more than if you say the tomb of some other person, 
a stranger. If it is the tomb of your ancestors, well that is another 
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natter* But * r.rai^i^s? Bat the interesting thing ia that only 
the toBbs of such men and the rolics of such usa can affect Atticus. 
Tea Bust nayer forget that in the Epicurean teaching tha social 
pfaenocanon, which was the highest, was friendship. And friendship 
ia, strictly apoaklag, possible in tha Epicurean doctrine tally 
anting philosophers 5 or thinking men as thinking nan. Whereas tha 
polls, the civil society, was regarded by tha Epicureans as a Here 
convenience* Lika police* In order to live ia soma security there 
must be civil society. And that is all there Is to it. Ho affection. 
You cannot have affection, strictly speaking, for secsething which 
ie a mare instrument 0 For example, if you have affection for * 
horse, you have affection fee- it only to the extent that it is mere 
than a mare iastruiasnfc—>fcar riding and so an. Saw if civil society 
as such is a mere instrument it cannot be an object of affection. 
Cicero, to consider that for a moment, also has affection for his 
ancestors, for his family, for his kind, and this simple, primary 
affection, of which all men are capable, is the basis from which 
the affection for civil society emerges. Since Atticua lacks that 
basic affection, he cannot hare affection far the polls. Ha can have 
affection only for individuals, and for individuals of a certain kind. 
So Atticus loves and admires individuals of a certain Idtoi. Cicero 
loves and admires also his ancestors, and therefore Cicero is a polit¬ 
ical man and Atticus is not. well, Atticus ia also a political nan, 
as we soe later, and this is a bit inconsistent. Still, he ie a 
Roman patrician and he is very much concerned with keeping tha 
Roman patricians in control against the somewhat gore democratic 
tendencies of Cicero. That ws will see later. How lot us turn 
to the next paragraph. This paragraph concludes the introduction. 

A 0 And I am very glad tonave become acquainted with it. 

But «hat did you really mean by the statement you made 
a while ago, that this place, by which I understand you 
to refer to Arpinua, is your own fatherland? Have you 
then two fatherlands? Or is our coraacn fatherland the 
only one? Perhaps you think that the wise Cato 8 s father- 
land was not Rome but Tusculum? 

K,< Surely X think that he and all natives of Italian towns 


have two fatherlands, one by nature and the other by 
citizenship. Cato, for example, though bora in Tus¬ 
culum, received citizenship in Rome, and so, as he was 
a Tusculan by birth and a flcsnan by citizenship, had one 
fatherland which was the place of his birth, and another 
^ A by law; just as the people of your beloved Attica, before 

AA; Thasene conoomad them all to leave the country and move 

%§:&■ into the city (the astu, aa it is called}, were at the 

* v 8am time citizens of their own towns and of Attica, 

so we consider both the place where we were bora our 
fatherland, and also the city into which we have been 
adopted. But that fatherland must stand first in our 
affection in which the name of republic signifies the 
cocxdoq citizenship of all of us. 

You see, in affection. I admit that that is qualified by the beginning 
. of the sentence, but it is necessary. We ought to. That do»s not 


yet guarantee the affection itself. Continue. 

For her it is oar duty to die, to her to give ourselves 
entirely, to place on her altar, and, as it were, to 
dedicate to her service, all that we possess. But the 
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fatherland which was cnr parent is not ouch loss ^ 3 *. 
to us than tbs ano which adopted us. 

Xou see. It is even stronger in the Latin—not ouch less sweet 
is that which generated us than that which adopted us. 

Thus I shall never deny that sy fatherland is »*>-- 
though sgr other fatherland is greater and includes fids 
one within itj 

Atticus believes that he can catch Cicero in a contradiction. Ci¬ 
cero sP°k® of two fatherlands. That is impossible. A nan can have 
only one fatherland. But what he has In nrfnrt 1 believe is this. 

A thinking nan can have only one fatbsrland: the fatherland of 
the wise is the cosmos. Bow Cicero says no. One can teve two 
fatherlands—the one in which one is bora, and that he eaiia the 
natural fatherland (and to that extent you ^e entitled to say the 
other is conventional, but you must not forget that this convention 
in Cicero* s argument is linked up with the fact that the eoanonuealth, 
the deltas, as distinguished from the mere place of b%&h, is the 
one dedicated to the perfection of man, to virtue, and therefore 
it is not merely conventional. Convention serves a natural function. 
Zf you do not omit that, you can call it the conventional fatherland.) 


Now in connection with this passage, Z believe that Aram time 
to time one has to look at the literature. Z believe the general 
ruld in the world is that one should always look at the literature, 
ai ad than at the original, but Z believe the other way around is 
a bit v/isero Now here is a statement by Voegelln la his book. The 
fc Science o£ Politics , on Cicero. Z believe It la typical of the 
present day discussion. Let me read it to you* Be has his special 
version of it, but the basic premises are the same. 

The thinker who can speak of philosophy as a 'foreign 
learning* to be respected but nevertheless to be con¬ 
sidered as a spice that will mid perfection to superiority, 
has, one may hafely say, understood neither the nature 
of the spiritual revolution that found its expression 
in philosophy nor the nature of its universal claim upon 
man. The peculiar way in which CioeFo mixes his respect 
for Creek philosophy with amused contempt indicates that 
the truth of theory, while senses as an enlargemsnt of 
the intellectual and moral horizon, could have no existen¬ 
tial meaning for a Roman. Roms was the Rone of its gods 
into every detail of daily routines to participate ex- 
psrientially in the spiritual revolution of philosontgr 
^ . 1 would have inqxLied the recognition that the Rome of the 

ancestors was finished and that a new order was in the 
making into which the Romans would have to merge—as 
the Greeks had to merge, whether they liked it or not, 
into the imperial constructions of Alexander and the 
Diadochi and finally of Roms. The Roms of the generation 
of Cicero and Caesar was eizqply not so far gone as was 
the Athens of tha fourth century B. C. which engendered 
Plato and Aristotle. 

In other words, Rome was still tolerably healthy and could survive 
a bit Longer. 

The Roman substance preserved its strength well into the 
Ihqpire, and it really petered out only la the troubles 
of the third century A.O. Only then had come the tins 
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f or Hera© to nor go into tbs empire of its own smkingf 
and only then did tbs struggle among the various types 
of alternative truth,, among philosophies* oriental cults, 
and Christianity, enter into the crucial phase, where 
the existential representative, the emperor, had to 
decide which transcendental truth ha would represent 
new that the north of Roms had loat its ordering force. 

You note the quastion—vjhich transcendental truth. This swans a 
variety of transcendental truths—the historioist premise. 

For a Cicero such problems did not exist, and when he 
encountered them in his 5 foreign learning' he * maculated 
the inexorable threat: the Stoic idea that every man 
had two countries, the polls of his birth and the cosaopolis, 
he transformed deftly into the idea that every had 
indeed two fatherlands, the countryside of his birth, 
for Cicero his Arpinum. and Home* (pages 90-91. Sew 
SSSSSSU SL ISMUS*) 

Now what do as Cicero say here? Does he say that every n»n has two 
fatherlands, the countryside of his birth and Rome? What does he 
say? We have read the passage. Does he say that every man has 
two fatherlands, one of them being gome. Xet me add the last 
sentence from Voegolln. 

The cosmopolis of the philosophers was realized in 
historical existence,’ it mas the Imoariura Rccanucu 
Is this what Cicero says? We can check it very clearly here. What 
is obviously wrong in Yoegelin* s statement, in so far as it is based 
on this particular text we have in front of us. Does he say that 
»~n men have two fatherlands? 

( Yes.) 

Where? 

( In this quotation, for example, where he speaks of the people of 
Attica as having two fatherlands.) 

Does he say that the people of Attica have Rome as their fatherland, 

( Not Rome.) 

I see. Then Cicero does not say that all man have Rone as their 
fatherland. What he says at the most is that every Italian has two 
fatherlands—the town where he was born, like Arpinum, and the other, 
Rome. That represents a complete pisunderst aading of the passage, 
and it is hosed in the premise that Cicero identified the cosmopolls 
of the philosophers with the Roman empire. We have read Solpdo 5 s 
dream, and there we have seen that the Roman empire was regarded 
as a very small thing in the oosaopolis, a small patch, Cicero 
never did that, I think that is a gross underestinntion of Cicero 3 s 
understanding of philosophy u Cicero was a Roman patriot; there is 
no question about that. Just as Plato was an Athenian patriot. But 
he did not make an ideology of the Roman empire. That was very 
far from his adsd. He wanted to dignify and honor Rome by introducing 
philosophy into Rome surely. And he did not want to do it in such 
a way as to endanger the cohesion of Roman society. Therefore a 
certain caution and precaution. But there is no question about this. 
This Is a typical historiclst view. A Roman, being a Roman, simply 
cannot have understood Greek philosophy as it}was msant. As if we 
did not have Lucretius and some other writers in addition to prove 
this point. But here it is simply not true that Cicero says that 
every atn has Rome as his fatherland. Whether he might have said it 
in a rhetorical statement, to get an acquittal or something, I 
do not know, but it would not appear to be his opinion in view of 
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the bulk of his writings. And the simth book of tbs Be while . 
3cipdo s s Dream, 1 believe disposoo completely of this simple under¬ 
standing. 


This mxch about what happened prior to their coning to the is¬ 
land. Now vra turn to the island, and begin by reading a brief part 
of the speech of Atticus in paragraph 16, the second paragraph. 

Bat hare we are on the island; surely nothing could be 
a»re lovely. It cuts the Pibrenus like the beak of a 
ship, and the stream, divided into two equal parts, 
bathos these banks, fixers swiftly past, are! then comas 
quickly together again, leaving only enough space 
fcr a wrestling ground of moderate size. Then after 
accomplishing this, as if its only duty and function 
were to provide us with a seat for our discussion, it 
iaraediately plunges into the Xirie, and, as if it hed 
entered a patrician family, loses its less famous nan®, 
and makes the water of the Idris much colder# 

Wo can leave it at this. If you look at it you can see that he uses, 
with unusual frequency, comparisons. In Latin it is mors noticeable. 

And the central one is very interesting. It is the use of a caqjarison- 
qg ths river had had this function to supply us with a seat for 
disputation. A poetic use of teleology. But in the case of the Epi¬ 
cureans that can only be poetic. It could never be n»ant literally. 

But in this way there is a bridge created between the Stoics and 
the Epicureans. In poetic, or by poetic language you may say that 
this natural phenomenon serves in this way. But you could never do 
it seriously. But by entering into that spirit, poetically, he 
can talk to Cicero, in this context. 

Now, as you noted in your paper, it is Quintus who is responsible 
for the continuation of the dialogue. This appears in paragraph 7, 

Now, as for the beginning of the speech itself, which is in para¬ 
graph 7, it is, as you see, poetic. Cicero quotes from a poem by the 
Greek poet Aratus, which ho has translated. There is a connection 
between Atticus 1 use of poetry and Cicero®o beginning here in a 
poetic way. 

( It is interesting to note that Sciplo, in the Republic , uses 
the same phrase.) 

That is important. I did not knew that 0 So that would throw a light, 
retrospectively, an the first book of the Republic . 

( And Sdpio also says of Aratus that he was very skilled in poetry 
but knew nothing of astronomy.) 

But the content of hie poems were astronomic. 

( lOBo) 

Now in paragraph 6 the natural law comes in. We should read that, 
at the bottom of page 379« 

Well, tbsn, I find that it has been the opinion of the 
wisest man that lew is net a product of human thought, 
nor is it any enactment of peoples, but something eternal 
which rules the whole universe by itB wisdom in command 
and prohibition. Thus they have been accustomed to say 
that low is the primal and ultimate adnd of God, whose 
reason directs all things either by compulsion or re¬ 
straint. Wherefore that lew which the gods have given 
to the human race has been justly praised; for it is the 
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reason sod raLud of a wise lawgiver applied to command 
and prohibition* 

Does this not again mean what we have seen before—a distinction 
between two laws, the primary law, the law ruling the cosmos, 
hare ascribed to the mind of God, in the singular, and then, ae 
was said in the third book of the Republic, then a law which If 
perfected in the mind of man ia this law. Here it is ascribed, 
however, to the gods—the law out of which, with a view to which, 
m the basis of which, that law which the gods have given to the 
human race has been rightly praised. That 1s a different law. And 
than the first question is how these two laws are related to esc h 
other. But this is not clear at every point in the discussion. 

For exampla, in Quintus 1 speech immediately afterward he speaks of 
a heavenly lav; and distinguishes it from the popular laws, the laws 
adopted in popular assemblies. And there seems to be only one sueh 
law that is higher than the positive laws. But it is clearer in 
paragraph 11 (page 383). 


Therefore, Just as that divine mind is the suorerna law, 
so, when (reason) is perfected in man, (that also is 

T__ jx _n_ j ___ * _*_\ * i • • • — 




the wise man; 

Well, as you can see by looking at the Latin, the text is corrupt. 

And what he has in angular brackets is baaed on a hypothetical emen¬ 
dation. Bub it begins clearly this way. And hence. Just as that 
divine mind is the highest law, in the same way, when it has been 
perfected in the mind of a wise man—and then the rest is missing. 

Bub that is legitimately supplied from the parallel passages. We 
can say there is a highest law, the law while rules the universe and 
which exists In the divine mind, and then there is a law derivative 
from it in the human mind which is also a rational law regarding hu¬ 
man conduct. This distinction is, I think, basic for Cicero. And 
the implication here, constantly emphasised, is that what is ordinarily 
called law, the law adopted in the popular assemblies, or dictated 
by kings and so on, is not strictly speaking law. Only what reason 
itself, stemming from the mind of a wise man, dictates is law pro¬ 
perly speaking. This is an old Platonic notion, and we have found 
mnny traces of it in the Laws and, in a way, more clearly in the 
Minoe. This we have discussed last quarter. 

But now he turns to another subject in the sequel. If you t ^n 
resume Just where we left off. 

but those rules which, in varying fonts and for the need 
of the moment, hav e been formulated for the guidance 
% of nations, bear the title of laws rather bgr favour than 

because they are really such. For every law which really 
deserves that name is truly preisoworthy, as they prove 
by approximately the following arguments. 

He turns here to a new subject, which seems to have been settled com¬ 
pletely, but only by iB^lieatlon, namely, the question, are laws, 
even ths true laws, the laws existing or residing in the mind of 
the wise, are they truly praiseworthy. Row he gives here arguments 
for that. 

It is agreed, of course, that laws were Invented for the 
safety of citisens, the preservation of States, and the 
tranquility and happiness of tertian life, and that those 
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wi 2 » first put statutes of this kind ia force convinced 
tlxlr people that it vsb 3 their intention to write down 
and pst into offset each rules as, csace accepted nr^i 
adopted, would nates possible fesr them aa honourable 
aod happy life? and when such rules were drawn up and 
pit in force, it is clear that men called them '’laws,* 

Fx-oa this point of view it can be readily umeretood 
that those who formulated wicked and unjust statutes 
for nations, thereby breaking their promises and agree- 
S 2 »nts, put into effect anything but "laws," It nay thus 
be cloarjtb&t in the very definition of the term "law" 
there Inheres the idea and principle of choosing what 
is just and true. 

What is the argument then? How does he prove the goodness of law 
up to this point? 

( If it ful fi l l s the ends for which it cones Into being, nanely. 
the good of the , „ « ) 

But does he not link this up with something else, when he speaks 
here that these have to be adopted by the people, accepted and 
adopted. I believe this means the following thing. According 
to the primary meaning of the word law, it is a rule which has to 
be accepted or adopted by those subject to the law. So the a*ro 
dictate of reason would not do it. Therefore, in other words, the 
fact that law serves the and—the preservation of «en and the happy 
and noble life—4s not yet sufficient. It must also have been adopted. 
New you see here a difficulty. Let us assume that this adoption or 
acceptance by the people is a deflecting thing. That the people 
who adopt the law oust be presumed to be less wise than the man 
who invented the law. Then no law, no rule which, strictly speak^go, 
can be called a law, con be expected to fes fully wipe. Therefore/ 
the question is, whether law as law is simply good. But let us pro¬ 
ceed, because the argument doesn't stop here. 

I ask you then, Quintus, according to the custom of the 
philosophers* 

Ha doesn't say philosophers. As those who are in the habit . . . 

But it is clear in the context. 

if there is a certain thing, the lack of which in a 
State congeals us to consider it no State at all, must 
we consider thi3 thing a good? 

Q, e One of the greatest goods, certainly,, 

M, And if a State lacks Law, must it for that reason be 
considered no Sbqte at all? 
g. It cannot be denied. 

jjL Then law must necessarily considered qc* of 
greatest goods. 

3 . I agree with you entirely. 

Now hero there is a conditional argument. The condition is implied. 

If the city is good, then laws are good. Because tbs city cannot 
exlstwithout laws, and laws mean hers still something which is not 
only devised by a wise man but also accepted by the people, with the 
possible difficulty that the people may not be willing to accept ary 
provision which is purely wise. This difficulty resains, 
t Doesn't it also imply what you suggested before—that you don't 
have a state unless you have people who are willing to rule. That 
is what it means to have a state—to have governors willing to 
govern.) 
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lea* Eat still,, the question which arises here is this. We cannot 
read all of those tilings again, but you nost read them for yourself. 

1 remind you of the speech of Sciplo about the common right or the 
universal right la the first book of the Republic. la which he 
says that property can be owned only by him who understands to use 
it, i.e. to use it well. W hich is, of course, fatal to any proparty 
in tbs legal sense of the term. No one questions, in matters of 
property right, whether I am a playboy, or an extremely shrewd in¬ 
vestor, or simply a man who uses his money for the purposes of a 
wise man. And the consequence la, as Plato said at the very begin¬ 
ning, if you spook really of property from the highest point of view, 
than the only conclusion can he the abolition of private property, 
(End of first side of reel; a few sentences have been lost in 
changing the reel.) 

... so this question we must never lose sight of. Civil society, 
with its order of property and other characteristics, presupposes a 
certain concession to non«ttLsemen. When we speak of reasonable man, 
say, in legal language, this kind of reasonableness, for example, 
watching when you drive a car so that you don't take chances, awl 
so on, that is, of course, not wisdom. That is a very low kind of 
reasonableness. Surely not all men possess that, as experience shows 
every day. But this reasonableness is not the wisdom of which we 
speak here. You can get some idea if you compare the notions, for 
example, of a very strict, a religiously strict, man, with what we 
as ordinary people think we can safely do. Many things which are 
permitted by the law and not punished by the law are not allowed 
for a very strict point of view. That is implied in the classical 
notion of wisdom. Therefore, all ordinary life, all political life 
is already a concession to the unwise, in the highest sense of the 
term, to the unreasonable. These points are not developed by Ci¬ 
cero to the extent to which they were developed fay Plato, and to 
the extent 1 am sure they were developed fay these Greek Stoic 
writers, whose writings have been loot. But we cannot understand 
Cicero unless we give sobs attention to these questions, especially 
as there are sufficient allusions, to them, 

Now vie find another reference to this Platonic thought in the 
sequel. 

What of the many deadly, the many pestilential statutes 
which nations put in force? These no more deserve to be 
called laws than the rules a band of robbers night pass 
in their assembly. Far if ignorant and unskillful men 
Saw look at this. That is an extraordinary, extremist formulation. 
After all, ordinary fellows who may not be very bright and thoughtful 
sine not for this reason already pirates and robbers. Now the argu¬ 
ment which is implied is this. Surely they are nice people;* they 
don't steal, rob or murder. But what is the ground of their property 
right, the ground of what enables them to be decent, you oan say, 
well, we go back to the past and there you find that they were, as 
the Athenians said, sprung from this soil. And there was no in¬ 
justice whatever involved in their having their lands there. But 
<who knows whether that is true—that the Athenians sprang from the 
soil? Is it not as likely to have resulted from some form of con¬ 
quest? So these nice people are so nice because they are the descen¬ 
dants from conquerors, from robbers. This kind of difficulty. This 
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was Drought out la the nastiest way bo Machtavelli; but it was also 
bought out in a noa-nesty way by Plato and the Stoics. And it nears 
this~»thau the demands on Justice and docancy we Justly maks in o rS- 
mry life are not the strict demands. That is the differenae bstween 
Aristotle, cn the one hand, and Plato and the Stoics cm the other 
Ttat Ardatot]. « <*« whoK, leaves It at the «oe»-s™slSl1Si, 
and the comets sens leal understanding of justice. Aristotle takeo 
a TO!-/ men vle« of this, but it is atill tto ooonon-sensioal viw 
rfnica dees next go into these die concerting questions. Plato and 
the Stoa.cs go into them, let us continue. 

For if ignorant and unskilful men have prescribed deadly 
poiseos instead of healing drugs, these cannot possibly 
be called physicians' prescriptions; neitter in a nation 
can a statute of any sort be called a law, even though 
the nation, in spite of it3 being a ruinous regulation, 
has accepted it. 

That .|3 strictly Platonic, as you would see, for example, by reading 
Plato s Statesjgaq. Bw, if lav/ is to be a dictate of reason, it has 
the acme character as any other precept by a wise nan, say, in that 
field. There is the precept of the physician who dictates with a 
view to health what you should do or omit. Or take a farmer who 
knows the art of farming, and who dictatos what should be dons. But 
clearly what we ordinarily understand by a law is something different. 
The element of compulsion comes in. The elansnt of acceptance cooes 
in, however you put it. And therefore the highest dignity can bo 
claimed for tie so-called laws only to the extent to which they have 
this intrinsic rationality whieh we have in mind when we speak of the 
wise precept of a physician. &ifc you see iausdiately the difference. 
N° assembly of wine men adopts laws in the way in which an assembly 
of first rate physicians adopts rules for treating a disease* There* 
fore, the very notion of a law implies a concession to a lower level 
of wisdom, to say nothing also of the element of compulsion. These 
precepts cannot in themselves have any compulsory power. How tte 
natural law, as Cicero has in mind, is akin to such precepts. If ha 
could use later language, 16th century language, I think one would 
have to say that the law of nature as Cicero means it is much more 
a law which Indicates the right thing to do rather than commands it 
with sanctions attached to it. loo knew the 16th century usage? 

It is discussed by Suarez. But let us go on. 

Therefore Law is the distinction between things Just and 
unjust, made in agreement with that primal and most ancient 
of all things, Nature; and in conformity to Nature*s 
standard are framed those human laws which inflict punish¬ 
ment upon ifce wicked but defend and protect the good. 

Tou see, it 3eems that this sanction element, and the practical ef¬ 
fectiveness, belongs to the laws of men as distinguished from this 
primary law which has the character of precepts. That is an im¬ 
portant consideration. 


Hew in the sequel he makes clear that the true law can never be 
abrogated. In other words, if the people decide something against 
that, that has no affect. Well it has, of course,, the effect that 
people who transgress it will be punished. But that is not a legit¬ 
imate effect, or Just effect. It cannot have apy Just effect. The 
true law mat be accepted by the wise as wise, as distinguished from 
the people or the Senate. Tou see at the beginning of this long 
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pasaago in paragraph 14 that Cicero speaks again of Plato, vhaa. he 
calls the most learned of men and the meet weighty of all philosoohers 
I emit ion this only to point out that this must be tbs starting point 
of any interpretation. Cicero* s explicit statawmts about the thinkers 
who preceded him. And he is perfectly clear, unambiguous, in regard 
to Plato. This is, naturally, only the beginning, because then we 
have to raise the question, where d cos Cicero explicitly deviate 
from Plato and where does he implicitly deviate from him. Than 
we would have a clearer understanding of what Cicero wanted. But w» 
cannot begin with the notion of Cicero as a Homan consul, who as 
an educated gentleman, only accidentally looked into these philosochic 
books. 


But you see in this context that he has a very different under¬ 
standing of the relation of Plato's Republic and Plato's laws than 
is warranted by Plato himself. He says hero that Plato wrot^’flrst 
on the commonwealth and then separately about the laws of that com¬ 
monwealth. which is not true. The Laws are the laws of a different 
commonwealth than the one which Plato presented in tbs Rajgjb^jo 

I think vre should then turn to the end of paragraph 15, this 
long paragraph, because hero we coma to the whole question of theology. 
So in the very beginning we mist persuade our' citizens 
that the gods are the lords and rulers of all things, 
and thatwhat 1 b done, is done by their will and authorltyj 
that they are like^jise great benefactors of observing 
the character of every individual, what he does, of what 
wrong he is guilty, and with what intentions and with 
what piety he fulfils his religious duties; and that 
they take note of the pious and the impious. For 
surely minds which are imbued with such ideas will not 
fail to form true and useful opinions. 

In the Latin, will not be shocked away from a useful ££ true opinion. 
In other words he does not say that every true opinion mist be useful, 
or visa versa. And now he goes on. 

Indeed, what is more true than that no one ought to be 
so foolishly proud as to think that, though reason and 
intellect exist in himself, they do not exist In the 
heavens and the universe, or that those things which 
can hardly be understood by the highest reasoning powers 
of the human Intellect are guided by no reason at all? 

In truth, the nan tfaht is not driven to gratitude by the 
orderly courses of the stars, the regular alternation 
of day and night, the gentle progress of the seasons, and 
the produce of the earth brought forth for our sustenance— 
how can such an one be accounted a man at all? 

Look at what that means. His friend Atticus is around, who doesn't 
believe these things. Never forget that. 

And slnee all things that possess reason stand above those 
things which ape without reason, and since it would be 
sacrilege to say that anythingstands above universal 
Nature, we must admit that reason is inherent in Mature. 

Who will deny that such beliefs are useful 
Useful. That is an important consideration. 
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when he remeafcers how often oaths are used to ccafira 
agreesenta, how important to our well-being is the saa» 
otity of treaties^ h m raany persons are deterred from 
criae by the fear of divine punishment a and how sacred 
an association of citizens becomes when the imaortal 
gods are made members of it, either as jaiges or as 
■witnesses? 

lou 3ee 9 these are two different considerations. Atticus, who would 
not grant the first part, might grant the second part. 

Mew this part is the prelude to the law, to use the Platonic 
expression as we find it in the Laws . So Cicero follows in the 
Igws, in this respect, the Platonic procedure. Sot merely lavra 
are handed dam, dictated, but the reasoning, justifying these lavra 
precedes or follows the lavra. That is Plato s principle in the 
^ws—-that a merely dictated law, without the persuasive reasoning 
making these laws appear to be reasonable, is not sufficient. 

Nov/ let us consider tbs next speech. 

There It is indeed, brother, and 1 an particularly 
pleased that you have taken up different subjects and 
presented different ideas from his. For nothing could 
be more u n li ke his treatment than your previous remarks, 
and also this preface in regard to ths gods. In just 
one thing you do seem to ms to imitate him—in tie style 
of your language. 

JjoWish to do so, possibly; for who can or over be 
ahle to imitate him in this? It is T9iy easy to trans¬ 
late another man’s ideas 

Sentences, propositions, or something ilka this, not ideas. Think 
only of the Platonic ideas, how can they be translated. 

and I might do that, if I did not fully wish to be 
ayself. For what difficulty is there in presenting the 
same thoughts rendered in practically the same phrases? 
This alludes to the faOt, although it needs a nueh oloser study to 
be interpreted, that there is a certain independence of treatment,, 
Whether this statement of Cicero’s, which Quintus finds so different 
from Plato** is in fact so different as he says, is a long question, 
into which I cannot go. 

( I have a question. Does Cicero present this prelude as being 
f imply salutary and useful, the speeches about natural law, and 
so on?) 

Well, he presents it, as you have seen in paragraph 16, ae what is 
truer. That no one ought to be so stupidly arrogant that to believe 
that while in him there is reason and mind there is no reason and 
mind governing the whole. That he asserts as true. Tte second part, 
at the end, where be speaks of the usefulness, for oaths and for 
keeping back people from crime, I would say this. If we take this 
literally as it is stated and forget about everything else, then we 
would have tOsay that Cicero accepted this Platonic/Stoic doctrine. 
Atticus surely does not accept it as an Epicurean. But Atticus can 
very well be swayed by the usefulness of this doctrine, Tb3 dif¬ 
ficulty arises regarding Cicero—because of his Qg the Mature of the 
Sods and Cgj Di v ina t i o n, to which * hove referred before, and certain 
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aaidgtd/&i03 to be found la too first book, as well as la tbs Republic . 

Hcnr 1st mb turn to paragraph 23. That is on page 399 , After 
Cicero has completod tbs lavs regarding religion, and Quintus 
is pleased v/ith it. 1st us see what Quintus says. 

Siolfy dear brother, hew quickly you have completed this 
important body of lavrj However, it seems to me thkt 
this religious system of yours does not d iffer a great 
deal from tbs lavs of Hume and our own customs, 

K,Do you not think, then, since Scipto in ny former work on 
the Republic offered a convincing proof that our early 
State was the best in the world, that Vm mist provide 
that ideal State with laws which are in harmony with 
its character? 

Incidentally, these passages and similar passages are crucial for 
a sufficient discussion of the question as raised on an earlier oc¬ 
casion—regarding Cicero and Burke. Burke says the British Consti¬ 
tution as it exists now is good. Cicero sayB only the old consti¬ 
tution; at present it is in a state of deeay. I mention thfw cnly 
in passing. But he also makes olsar that it differs somewhat from 
the old Ians. Cicero, in writing this book, has without any authority 
except that of reason improved on the Roman laws, as you have rightly 
observed. And the question would be, of course, to see which arm 
the deviations. And what is the principle underlying the deviations. 
That would give us a more precise understanding of what the nature! 
law, in Cicero's sense, is. That we discussed before. 

There is another reference at the end of this paragraph to ths 
fact that Cicero a laws are not exactly the same as those of Roms. 

Us says: "they will nevertheless be found for ths most part among 
the customs of our ancestors." Hob all. Ths same subject is al*o 
present in paragraph 28. In the middle of paragraph 28 there is a 
reference to some explicit changes main in ths religious laws. 

In paragraph 30-31, page 419. there comes out the political im¬ 
portance of this religious law. Cicero himself is an augur; he has 
a religious function in the city of Roms. And what is the political 
function? The political function is simply- that since these kinds 
of functions are entrusted only to ths ruling stratum; this religious 
set-up is very Important for the preservation of the Roman aristocratic, 
non-democratic system. That is very clear. 

And in paragraph 32-33 (page 411) Cicero, against Atticus, defends 
divlaaticei, sooth-saying, because it is obviously of a great political 
'importance. An augur could prevent a vote at a given time. And you 
can imagine what this could mean politically. A vote postponed may 
be a vote defeated forever. Tou know. Hoods change. Cicero explicitly, 
however, defends divinatd.cn a 3 true, contrary to what he does In his 
own book. On D i v ination. Atticus eventually, at the beginning at 
paragraph 34 , fully agrees, and X believe there can be no other reason 
for that except that he sees the political usefulness of it. 

At the end of paragraph 35 (pegs 415), there is an important 
remark which shows also the difference between Cicero and Burke. 

Then whit will become of our Iacchus and Eumolpidae and 
their impressive Histories, if we abolish nocturnal rites? 
For «e are composing lavas not for ths Roman people In 
particular, bub for all virtuous and stable nations. 
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Tcu dee. So Cicero is not thinking caroly of Rena, That ia, 
of course, an outcome of the fact of Ills natural law. The principles 
of the beat polity, regardless of whether the best polity ia found 
in Rome or anywhere else. 

In paragraph 39 we find a reference to the difference between 
Cicero and Plato. It concerns music. Cicero ia much more lenient 
than Plato. He does not believe that so mush depenis on the pre¬ 
servation of good manners as in Plato. That is Just the opposite of 
what we saw in an earlier passage, where Cicero showed tint the 
Romans vxare more strict than Plato in Betters of sexual morality. 

( It is interesting to see that fas says, of Plato, "by far the 
most learned whom Greece has produced." It is not unqualified.) 
Where ia that? 

( Paragraph 39.) 

Tea. I see. In other words, that is an indication of the fact 
that he does not completely agree with Mm? 

( lee.) 

That is a good point. 

And in paragraph 40 (page 421), if you will read ttiat, first 
speech. 

The next provision of the law Is that the best of the an¬ 
cestral rites shall be preserved. For vten the Athenians 
consulted the fytfalan Apollo on this point, as to what 
religious rites they should by preference retain, the 
oracle answered* "Those which were among tbs customs 
of your ancestors." And whan they earns a second time 
and, saying that their ancestors* customs had undergone 
many changes, asked which custom they should f ollo w by 
preference out of the many, the answer was, "Tbs best." 
And it is assuredly true that that is to be considered 
most ancient and nearest to God which is the best. 

What would Burks have said? If he had been the oracle? It is a 
problem whether he would have said the best, or whether he would 
have said what is now longest. That is a problem. I am sorry that 
I have to leave now. There is a very important passage in tbs 
ianediate sequel den li ng with divine punishment which we nu3t discuss. 
And then we will turn to Book IQ and Book I. 

(End of Iscttun' 
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Lei me aes. I believe we can start c« nage i>23 0 

As for the scrupulous performance of vows, tbs words of 
the law suffice, (if a vow is really a) contract, by 
which we are bound to God. Surely punishment far tbs 
violation of obligations sanctioned by religion i» 
open to no just criticism* Why should I give here those 
examples of the fate of such criminals of which tie tra¬ 
gedies are full? 1 prefer to touch on deeds which are 
present before car eyes. Though I fear this instance w&j 
seem beyond human fortune, yet, since I am speaking to 
you, I shall keep nothing back, in the hope that what I 
aa about to say will be pleasing rather than offensive 
to the immortal gods. In the matter of ay exile, all 
the laws of religion were violated by the crimes of de¬ 
praved citisens; the Lares of our family were adbtxfeated, 
on the site of tbsir home a temple to licence was erected, 
and the man who had saved our shrines was driven from them. 
Think for a few moments (for there is no person) what con¬ 
sequences followed these acts. I, who would not allow 
that guardian of the city to be violated by the wicked, 
even when all my property was snatched from as and des¬ 
troyed, hut conveyed her from ay house to her father f s— 

I have been vindicated by the judgment of the Senate, of 
Italy, and indeed of all nations, as the saviour of the 
fatherland. And what more glorious honour could come to 
a man? But those by whose crimes religion was tramoled 
down and violated are partly scattered and dispersed? 
and those who were the leaders in those crimes and guilty 
beyond the rest of the violation of everything sacred 
have not only been tortured during their lives by 'disgrace) 
and dishonour, but have even bden deprived of a grave 
and of the proper rites of burial. 

How what would you say to that argument. The arguments from tragedies 
would, of course, be wholly inconclusive, because these are invented 
events. But what about Cicero's am experiences. 

( lie 11, when you consider what happened to Cicero, you see ampl e 

compensation.) 

And now Cicero goes on. 

£.X am aware of these facts, ny dear brother, and I refer 
due thanks to the gods, but only too frequently wo see 
things happen somewhat differently. 
j£,That, Quintus, is because we have a mistaken view of the 
nature of divine punishment? we are led into error by 
popular opinions, and do not perceive the truth. We 
estimate the unhappiness of men on the basis of death, 
physical pain, mental anguish, or condemnation in the 
courts; things which are cocnon in human life, I admit, 
and happen to many good men. But crime carries with it 
a terrible vengeance, and, in addition to its results, 
from its very nature it is its own worst punishment. Wo 
have seen those men, who would never have been ay per¬ 
sonal enemies unless they had hated the fatherland, on 
fire now with greed, now tilth fear, and now with remo rse , 
and, whatever the business on which they were engaged, 
filled now with fear of the gods, now tilth scorn of 
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religion and the courts, whoee authority they had overw 
thrown by bribing not gcda but men. But I will atop there 
and speak of thorn no more especially as I bare been mors * 
terribly avenged than I ever desired. Ora fact only I 
will state briefly; the pur&sheont of the gods is a double 
one, consisting of mental tortures during life, aai of 
such ignominy after death that the living not only ap¬ 
prove of the destruction of the guilty but even rejoice 
thereat. 

Row what is than the sanction according to this statement? He speaks 
here, of course, not explicitly of the natural law, but of religious 
crimes in particular. But still, we can try to apply that to natural 
law, What is tho sanction? 

( Bad conscience and lnfaay.) 

A bad conscience and inf any after death, 

( I got the impression not so such of remorse as that . . . (inau¬ 
dible) ... The picture he paints of the conspirators, not so 
much consumed by remorse as . . . (inaudible) . . . They have 
cut themselves off from the natural order by sinning.) 

But the question is whether all wicked people really were tortured 
by conscience. That is the question here. And ae for the Inf any 
after death, the question is vrhetber this is such a simple thing. 
Sometimes very successful tyrants. There comes a great problem. 

Take the tyrant, far e x ample. Is inf any or glory not dependent to 
some extent on success? Then you can have recourse only to the 
judgment of intelligent and good men. There is a difference be¬ 
tween genuine glory and spurious glory. But the question is how 
far this acts as an incentive on the wicked. Are they tortured by 
their conscience and are they in any way influenced by the judgment 
of good and wise men during their life or after death? 

( This reminds me of a passage in Aristotle, where he comDares 
the effects on a man of life after death to what hanpens in 
a tragedy. And the only conclusion was that there Vas very 
little effect, that what happens after death has very little 
effect on his well being or his happiness.) 

Do you mean the discussion in the first book of the Ethics .? 

( Too.) 

But that is a different question. The question is this. Part of 
happiness is what kind of children one has and the fate of the children* 
And if y ou are old enough, for example, to have grandchildren, then 
also the fate and the character of those grandchildren affects your 
happiness. And whore do you draw the line. Well, if you say, what¬ 
ever happens after ycur death is no longer of concern to you, say, 
a young father of thirty years who dies. Can you not say that 
this is inhuman—to say that it is of no concern to him wi»t happens 
to his children after death. And that some Una must be drawn, even 
though it is Impossible to draw it exactly. That is the creation he 
is discussing there. Because if there is no Una drawn happiness Is 
absolutely impossible. Because then your happiness depenis on wist 
is happening to your descendants in the fourth, fifth, sixth degree 
and so on. And Aristotle tries to save the principle that no one 
is to be praised as happy before bis death. But he says, how far 
after death must you go. 

( A man must have had a full life in order to be oraised as truly 
happy.) 
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Tea, 3UT3. But oven hero ha is affected to scraaextent by tbs fata 
of fcia children after him* Therefore the question is where do you 
draw tbs line. 

( And this has nothing to do with the question of infaqy as such?) 

As far* as I remember the passage that was not the thane. The then® 
was the peculiar inexactness whioh the notion of happiness is found 
to hare. And yet the notion is not eoespletely vague. Sonsiffaere a 
line exists. If something happened one hundred and fifty years 
after the death of a nan to his family, you could still 3 ay, looking 
back oa it, he led a happy life. But if it would happen to his very 
children, wham he had cherished and so on, it would be, his happiness 
would be dinned somehow. 

( The example might be presented of the death of Oedipus 1 father,) 

Does this come in in Aristotle s s argument?) 

( o . • inaudible . •,• ) 

I do not remember that at the momenta) 

( . . . inaudible • • • ) 

Well, is the point of view of the comparison the completeness or 
what? Just as the drama must bo complete there must be a kind of 
completeness of life. 1 cannot help you at the moment on that. 

( How can ny happiness or unhappiness be affected by anything 
that happens after uy death.) 

Aristotle says that It can. 

( How?) 

'Wall, think of it in practical terms, as one must speak about all these 
matters. Do parents not worry about what io going to happen to their 
children after their death? 

( Certainly.) 

And, therefore, while they can no longer see it of feel it, their 
happiness Is affected by both the positive and the negative expectations, 
Thai is the point which Aristotle argues. And he would say that if 
we see such a man, a perfectly virtuous man and properly rewarded 
for his virtue during his life, and then he dims and is buried, and 
everything is fine, but tbs next day the whole edifice crashes, 
soek how it affects him. 'Well, if we would say, it is good for 
old fellow that he died, before. That we say. Bub Aristotle 
days that there Is also sccething inhuman in this judgrasnt, by 
divorcing fads happiness from that thing which was an important part 
of his happiness. Aristotle follows here simple, ordinary, popular 
notions of happiness. That this is not happiness in the highest 
sense, that goes without saying. &ub then you have to sacrifice 
spry more things in order to be baory in that highest sense. The 
theoretical life, as it turns out. 

( Hy point w« that you have to be, to be something, before you 
can be happy, before this raters.) 

If I remember this passage well, there is some indication that there 
is some awareness, at least for some tins, in departed people of what 
happens to their children. The argument of the first book is alto- 

f t her popular. 

Are these coxnaeaba related to Cicbro?) 

Ho, X doa ! t see any relation to Cicero. 

( Then let us consider his punishment, inf any after death.) 

Well, this is an entirely different question. Well, you may not have 
seen this, but quite a nuafeey of people have said, either about them¬ 
selves or others, that they are very much concerned with fame after 
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death. Quite a few people took veiy great risks, and m ade very 
great sacrifices, in order to achievo something, and the only 
iwward the/ thought of 'fas posthumous glory. I believe this exists 
even today. It surely existed in classical antiquity, 

( But the point I aa trying to make is that as long as the parson 
ie alive, this is a component of his happiness, let us 3 ay 
he 'forked hard, thinking he was going to live in fan» for ages 
and ages, but then he dies, and something happens so that he 
lives in inf any, 2 an saying ttat this leaves ths person un¬ 
touched, regarding his own happiness.) 

Well, you are a wise nan. And you have seen the delusions of glory. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, quite a few people are uoler the 
spell of this delusion. That we oust presuppose for this argument. 
Tyrants, conquerors, and so on—-they oan be presumed to lave tad 
such a concern with being remembered forever. New the question is, 
how are they punished for their wickedness? How there is a sanction 
of this law. Ami Cicero*s answer is that in the first place they 
will be tortured by their conscience wfails they live, for which there 
is of course no evidence that they did. Ons can*t say that. And 
the second point is that surely they will be infamous after death. 

They are concerned with their fans after death—that is the premiss 
of the argument. But the question is, how oan Cicero assert with 
sueh definiteness that they will be infamous after death. Because 
there is a terrible deceiver in the world, and it is called success. 

If a conqueror has erected an aspire, and it lasts for a considerable 
time, as long as empires last, there will always be people corrupted 
by the splendor of success who will praise him. Or you must make 
a distinction between deserved and undeserved glory. But this, as 
you knew, is a distinction which is hard to mate. And one would 
really have to think the whole problem of glory through again. And 
say that glory means only grateful recollections by people able to 
Judge. But even if yon do that you are uaier the following difficulty. 
After some time you do not know of these people except by historians. 

Now if the historians have been bribed by god knows what, maybe 
even by success or by other n&erds, more tangible rewards, to 
write eulogies of this man, and if these historians were in addition 
first rate pleaders. You know that it is not too difficult to place 
an atrocious fellow in a favourable light. Every lawyer, barrister, 
does this. And the historians tend to do it much more. Now the 
only radical solution would be, of course, that tfcich you drew— 
glory by itself means nothing. And the only help you have is, say, 

3ht us take the master of those who know—Aristotle. His glory does 
: ';net depend on what any historians tell us. We can ourselves judge 
Whether he deserves fame or not because his thought in a way is as 
present to us as it was to the people talking to That is true. 

It is a very important practical question, the question of glory, and 
I am glad that we had aa opportunity to speak about it. But here 
we mist singly take it. Otherwise we destroy the whole argument 
if we deny all the premises, 

( ... (i n audi b le) ... Cicero may have been inclined to accept 

the notion that the ghosts ... (inaudible) . • «) 

The striking thing here is that there is nothing said about tortures 
cr punishments after death. They are tortured while they live by 
their conscience. And after death they have only inf any. 

( ... (inaudible) • • .) 

But la the decisive statement made about the punisburnt explicitly. 
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thj:3 is ao reference to punishment after death. But you wanted also 
to ask another question. By the way, the word conceit :ase appears In 
the original, as it did before, 

( • • .(inaudible). . „ ) 

X®», 2 see your point. In other words, it i3 wrong to take this only 
in the rasaning of remorse. 

( Remorse is one of the things.) 

That is perfectly- correct. Certainly, to a sage the cupidity and 
other perturbations of the mind of Al Capone, to take a neutral 
example, are surely a certain kind of punishment. But the trouble 
is that he does not so such feel it as a punishment . Because he 
has no awareness of the serenity of the sage. He compares the things 
of which he knows. The others work hard, the majority of men, and 
have no power. And he has, at least he believes at any rate, that 
he is a kind of king. Ho one has appointed Mn^ or elected nay 
has he is%erited it, but by nature he is in ooomani. And everyone 
t re rabies before him* That this is of course not universally tru¬ 
ths re is still the United States Government—ds quite true. Zt is 
not a very well thought out doctrine on which such a criminal acts; 

I am sure of that. But it is, an the data known to Mm the most 
desirable life. 

( Cfa the data known to him.) 

Yes, on the basis of his limited knowledge. 

( What I was going to say is this. Is not Cicero working here on 
an objective notion of happiness. That this nan, no matter 
how stupid and narrow his view might be, would never be truly 
happy. It«s not Just a question of his thinking himself happy.) 
That is absolutely correct. And the question is, must he not him¬ 
self become affected somehow if the natural law is to have sanction. 
What would it amount to? There Is an order of nature, an! those who 
comply with that are truly happy, even if thsy are tortured arei 
peer and all kinds of other things. And those who do not coolly 
with it are fay this very fact unhappy, even if they believe them¬ 
selves to be happy. That would be the question. But the question 
is whether one can so completely separate the objective from the 
subjective. Differently stated. Is not in the Greek notion of 
happiness also im pli e d the element of pleasure. And not merely 
the pleasure accompanying the act, but that the whole life conducted 
along these lines has this element of pleasure. And the reason viy 
Z say it is this. When you read Aristotle*s Bthloa. he begins with 
courage, and ascends Aram there to the other virtues, and at the end 
. . to the theoretical life. 1(b» courage is that virtue where the 
^licte of courage, the confirmation of it, namely, fighting, the 
/^■Utnenee of death, and so on, where there is a great divorce of the 
Inhere nobility and the pleasant. In the case of the other virtues, 
for example, if you take temper a nce, there la certainly a mild pleasure 
accompanying a moderate consumption of food and drink. And if you 
take too little or too much there is a pain of one kind or another. 

You do not live moderately. And in the highest form, the theoretical 
life, the activity in itself is intrinsically pleasant. In spite 
of the fact that, as Aristotle says, learning is painful. But the 
learning is only leading up to that. That consideration remains— 
whether the mere intrinsic nobility is sufficient for constituting 
happiness. 

( But this would sot destroy this other thing. Suppose the case 
is true that the virtuous man lacks these other things— the 
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neccaaities of Ufa, and so on. Somehow he can't be called a 
truly happy nan. There is a certain thing ads sing. 3»t to 
turn the case around, tho man who possesses all of those <*t — 
ternale hut doss not possess virtue Aristotle would juice to 
be more unhappy.) 

Well, not only Aristotle. We all would say ttet if vm see a TO rr 
rich and prosperous nan who is an abomination as a fompn baing we 
would surely prefer a nice and sensible beggar. That is clear! But 
the question is not merely that of the nobility. Tho question is 
whoa we speak of law what of the sanctions. Bat I believe 1 can 
refute you on the basis of the evidence hare, because the infatzy 
or the fame, and the inf any especially is something clearly extrinsic 
to tho nobility of the action. Obviously a nan can commit a nost 
noble deed, and no infany or fame can coma of it because no 
knows cf it. The Stoic doctrine is, of course, very complicated be¬ 
cause they deny the relevance of anything outside of the virtuous 
act itself. But the Aristotelian doctrine and the Platonic doctrine 
allows of an additional element. Happiness is virtue plus sonethin*. 
This something is very small In dignity compared to tbs other, but 
it is nothing. In tbs Stoic doctrine it is nothing. And that 
to that famous rigorism and extremism of tho Stoo which is alien 
to Plato and Aristotle. But we may find sons ****** * later. »***< we 
will take this up again. 9 

Let us begin where we left off, and let us read only the 
beginning and the end of the next paragraph. 

Jn ny prohibition of the consecration of land Z am in 
complete agreement with Plato, who expresses his opinion 
in about the following words, if I can translate the 
passage; 

How let us skip that and read at the end of this paragraph in re¬ 
gard to Cicero's changes. 

These are his provisions: as for mine, in otter respects 
I have not laid down such strict rules as his, out of 
consideration for the faults of man and the resources of 
human life in our time; but regarding the land, I am a- 
fraid its cultivation will decline if any superstitions 
should grow up about its use or subjection to the plough. 
You see here a further illustration, and a minor illustration, of the 
deviations from Plato. Here Cicero is explicitly less severe ami 
less strict than Plato. Hs makes greater allowance for human vices, 
as he puts it. This should also be taken into consideration. 

How hare there is a difficulty to which you referred in your 
jpaper last time—that there is an omission here. When Atticus in¬ 
terrupts here, as you see. Will you road this at the bottom of page 
427 . 

A.You have given as a clear idea of these subjects; now 
tbs pertetual rites and the privileges of tte gods of 
the lower world await your treatment. 

Mo What a remarkable memory is yours, Pooponiusl I had 
forgotten those subjects. 

How look at tte end of paragraph 22; that is an page 399 top. Re- 
aember that these are all tte eoamsntary. We are reading now Cicero's 
comments on tte laws x/hich he stated at tte beginning of his speech. 
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Sow vizoxv ra &k?s: J fks one shall consecrate a field; tho ccncecrutiao 
of gold, silver, anti ivocpy shall ba ooaflaed to reasonable ° 

This bo has discussed. And then there coses "The sacred rites of 
families shall remain forever." And according to Atticus ».m» 
is the end of it. You see, he says that remains. Mo, I'm sorry, be 
asks also for the rites of the gods of the lower world. But the 
last point, namely, "Kinsfolk who are dead shall bo considered gods," 
this ha does not refer to, Atticus does not refer to that, 

( ... inaudible . • • ) 

Yes, but that could have been an abbreviation, because of the other 
Sacred things which have been mentioned. But let us turn to this 
fcther. This is the question of immortality. What about the status 
of the dead people. That meant especially in this case the dead kins* 
folk, './hat was your suggestion last time regarding this subject? 

( o . . inaudible . . . ) 

Bub I don't believe that that would necessarily follow, I think it 
has something to do with the question of immortality. And since, in 
the matter of punishment, he mentions only fame or inf any after 
death and not punishment after death. 

( This leads to a long discussion on graves,) 

But we have already seen that that is in. Plato's statement on graves 
is mentioned. No, I'm sorry, that was not about graves but about 
consecration. 

( Are you concerned with tho discussion that ensues between Atticus 
and Cicero about burial rites and so on,) 

But i3 there any reference to immortality there—in this following 
paragraph. X do not remember. 

( ... inaudible , . , ) 

Oh yes, there is a reference at the end of paragraph 68, but in 
a summary of Plato. Page 455 bottom. But you said something last 
time about the doctrine of divine punishment which X do not lemsntoer. 

( X do not remember,) 

Well, I will take this up in another context. Bow let us turn to Book 
XXX, Book XX ends and Book XXX begins with references to Plato, ** ** 
especially a praise of Plato again in the first paragraph of Book XXX. 
The Laws simply abovod with that. And that is, in a way, a part of 
Cicero's teaching—thi3 admiration of Plato. We do not have to read 
that, but let us turn to paragraph 2, because there we have an ex¬ 
plicit reference again to natural right. 

You understand, then, that the function of a magistrate 
is to govern, and to give commands which a re just and 
beneficial and in conformity v/ith the lav. For as tto 
laws govern the magistrate, so ths magistrate governs 
the people, and it can truly be said that the magistrate 
is a speaking law, and the law a silent magistrate. Nothing, 
moreover, is so comolstely in accordance with the nrin- 
ciplee of justice and the demands of Nature (and when 
X use these expressions, X wish it understood that I 
mean law) as is government, without which existence 
is impossible for a household, a city, a nation, the 
human race, physical nature, and the universe itself. 

For the universe obeys God; seas and lands obey the uni¬ 
verse, and human life is subject to the decrees of 
9UJJVmw liHa 

The subject of Book XXX is ths magistrates, which means tbs go v e naa sn t. 
The g ove r nment, especially the executive part of the government, a» 
we would say in our language. That cones after the gods. Wow whet 



T 3 " ' ro LO state the principle t.ut zosemmni belongs to 
the. i-iad uhe acrdition cJ* nat\j.j*5 t . 17® Iiavo soon statements 
to t-his offset in Book HI of the £embl&c . Go^maont is in itself 
natural. Taere la a long argument in the first book of Aristotle’s 
I!2l£iil£2» as you may rensHfoer, whore Aristotle chows against oona 
anarchist, a.a \cq would say—people who say that gave meant is against 
nature, coercion or government is against nature, whereas Aristotle 
uho’/s that goromment, cooaarriiag, superiority aai therefore inferior!! 
goes through everything. In the body, the soul is in caanBnd and 
tto phenomenon of ruling and controlling goes through all nature. And 
therefore, in particular, also regarding tbs case of naan, Nature ’ 
itself is hierarchic, and therefore the huxfen hierarchy is based on 
a natural principle. He mentions here four kinds of associations, 
as we have s sent the household, the conaaonwealth (that would be tbs 
Grsak polls), the nation, or tribe, and the whole human race, lou 
will find no parallel to that in Plato and Aristotle. In the 
Plat orde/Aristotelian ... 

(End of reel) 

. . . meant to be governed by human beings. In other v ords, does 
this naan a world state, strictly speaking? In the remarks which 
ulcero Kakes about this whole human raco as a unity and as a kind 
of society, the gods are always included, In other -words, there 
would not be a human gov er nment of them. 

( Question . . . inaudible . . , ) 

There are plenty of references to the Smuhlfo in the Laws . Them 
are very freouant references. But I do not think this is there. Ctaly 
regarding special points. The whole issue of the mixed regime and 
the simple regimes is not explicitly taken up . . . 

( Then h9 never mentions the various regimes at all?) 

He stations it only in a very limited -way, namely, in regard to the 
relative power of the aristocratic and the democratic element, Of 
course, you must never forget that the laws as we have them are fra gw 
menbary. We do not knew what subjects have corns up in the large parts 
now missing. 

( Question . . . Inaudible . . . ) 

Well, sure, that is a very important point. But why is it important 
to you? 


( ... inaudible . • • ) 

By the way, that you find also in Plato, although only in the fora 
of a zyth, in the Statesman . Where he describes how under Irenes, 
the human race, consisting of various ports, say the nations, and 
;«ac 4 being ruled by a demon, by a divine being. And therefore that 
pj a part of that perfect order of the age of Ercnos—that men were 
ruled by gods, or by demons. And the understanding there is that this 
was one society, one society ruled by a kind of confederate demons, 
you could say. 

( ... inaudible . • , ) 

Again in Plato I believe that is not fundamentally different, because 
while the rule of one man, oor of a v»ry small number of men (l.e. the 
perfectly wise) is at first glance the most desirable, a moment *3 re¬ 
flection shows that you cannot leave it at that. There you have to 
have a lower— rule not by simply wise people but by people who are, 
who can be presumed to produce collectively a reasonable amount of 
vrledora and virtue. Ton are more likely to have this than the psrfeot 
regime, the regime of perfect wisdom. Whether that is spelled out In 
the form of a mixed regime as you have it in Cieero sad FblybdL.ua, or 



whether aa it i 3 la Plato— 0 , 3 , la the lews- where the best regime 
ia a kind of sdztuse of monarchy and democracy. And not simply a 
mixture of monarchic institutions with democratic institutions but 
of the spirit, you know, of monarchy arri democracy. I would say 
there is no fundamental difference. It is an important tractical 
or ts chinal difference whether you have these concrete institutions— 
a democratic Institution, an aristocratic institution, a qua si-royal 
institution, and so on—or whether this is done in a more unitary way 
as ia Platofs Jjaa, But tfcetdoee not affect the principle, I be¬ 
lieve. What fire you driving at? 

( ... inaudible . . . ) 

Surely, Cicero starts from the premise that he will have to present 
the Reman order as the best order, and in the process make the in¬ 
dispensable improvements to oaks it acceptable. And that is not 
Plato's premise, surely. That would affect the oresentation in various 
ways, but it dees not necessarily affect the political principles,, 

( ... inaudible . . . ) 

1 see. What you are driving at is this. If we want to find out In 
specific terms what natural law and natural right mean, we start from 
the fact that government as such is natural; that means, government 
of the lower by tbs higher. By nature. 

( A natural hlerarcty.) 

Tea. And then you arrive, in the extreme and clearest case, at monarchy— 
the perfectly wise man who has absolute rule over the less wise. That 
ia what Scipio suggests in the first book of tbs Rat^khc as the best 
of the s imp le regimes. And now, certain very obvious considerations 
induce us to say, well, this fellow cannot be trusted, and if he can, 
his s ons cannot be trusted. Therefore, let us have a republic, a 
Huch mere egalitarian settlement, which is a step lower. 

( You say it is lower. I thought it was higher.) 

In one res poet it is of course higher, because it is on the whole more 
possible. As he puts it in the Necessity frequently van¬ 

quishes reason. You remember that? That is the classic case. Now 
is this then not a deviation, a prudent deviation from the best , a 
prudent adaptation to unwisdom? And that brings in an eloncnt of the 
unnatural, the conventional. Warn you driving at that? 

( Tes. I think that is a satisfactory statement.) 

Now I believe something of this kind happens also In Plato. But, 
as Mr, Sassoon would say, this has nothing to do with natural law 
proper, because this belongs to the sphere of political arrangements 
where all kinds of practical adjustments have been made, which in 
themselves are morally neutral. 

( • • . inaudible . , . ) 

feu don't know. The question is whether the later writers did not 
always understand by natural right of natural law, and certainly by 
natural right, something intrinsically political. We think, when 
we hear today the term natural 1 aw, primarily something like the 
second table of the Decalogue. And that is the question. Whether 
thes® writers thought, at least primarily, of anything like the second 
table of the Decalogue, and not much more of the proper order of gov¬ 
ernment, of rule, in society. That is one great problem. This 
cannot be decided by the very few things we have considered hitherto, 
but we most be open to that. 

t 

I believe that in the lencdlate sequel (par. 4 ) this question 
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oi* aurarciy ‘.rill oca® up ag&ln. Will you read tint. 

iut to return to aatters vjfcioh are c ’loser to ua ary l 

batter known: all ancient nations wore at am tine -uiad 
by Icings. *«««« 

2 kw wb»t aro these things that are "bettor known to us"? The im¬ 
plication is that these cosmological reflections about the rule of 

V^T 01,80 07 OUpQX ‘ ior ®i«*e and gods is much less known to us. 

And that ms s crathing to do with a kind of doubt Cicero has. ii 
political matters, and in moral matters proper, there we knot/ our 
way. We are familiar with that. To the extent that natural law 
Is based ca a cosmology, it ie much less known to us than tbs polit¬ 
ical arrangements proper, e.g. which power should be assigned to 
the common people and which to the Senate. 

( . . ♦ inaudible . „ . ) 

But if it is leas kncwn, is it not necessarily less certain as far 
as we are concerned. 

( ... inaudible . . • ) 

5?* kaJ»ys U2* To us. To us hnma beings. And I believe ha includes 
^ 9ro# that ie not necessarily true. Sometimes people 
speak differently; I mean, they say "we" when they man eTOryonecon- 
corned, and they nay very well oaks a reservation in favor of 
solveo—but a reservation which is practically meaningless because 
the .others weuM not grant that. This would be the point from which 
the argument would start. So I was not joking when 1 said he includes 
Wmself. New, will you go on. (Book HI, p 461 Loeb) 

This kind of authority was entrusted at first to those 
who excelled in justice and wisdom, as was notably the 
case in our own State while the monarchy lasted. later 
the kingship was handed dam to the king’s descendants, 
which is still the custom in present-day kingdoms. Mow 
thoee who objected to monarchy desired, not to have no 
one to obey} but not always to obey the same mn. But 
we, since m are providing a system of law for free na¬ 
tions, and .have presented our conception of the ideal 
State in our six earlier books, shall now propose laws 
which we consider the best. 

Tcu see, when you read merely this paragraph you have the impression 
that Cicero is not absolutely opposed to monaroly. He makes a dis¬ 
tinction between thoee who like repel power and those who do not 
like it. He does not go into the question whether this liking or 
thie disliking of royal power is the right thing. There is a certain 
openness to monarchy here. Consider a later paragraph (par. 15 , page 

(fell, then, these philosophers have considered whether 
it is best for the State to hove one magistrate \*ho shall 
be obeyed by ev eryone else. Z understand that this 
was considered the best plan ty our ancestors after the 
expulsion of the kings. But since the monarchy, which 
hod formerly been approved, was later rejected, not so 
such through the fault of the kingship as that of the king. 
Xou see, again. It might be accidental. It is not essential to 
royalty to turn into tyramy. This only ip passing. 

But Cicero hare argues, of course, here entirely on the premise 
that a republican regime is a batter order. Aai that msana not a 
fundamental distinction between the rulin g personnel and the ruled 
(the king being a life-long ruler and never, except as a child, being 
ruled) but in a republic the nilars are ruled in turn. As you know. 
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the time wUJl cots when President 3ie«shower will be rulad by 
aaothsr President, oa ProedUentTniiaaa is now. Whereas in a nonarchy 
tte king will never be ruled by anotter king. So ha turns, therefore 
to these questions. 9 * 

Then he gives the lave regarding magistrates. We do not have 
to read these. We go on after this is finished at the end of par. 11 
pags 471. Tou see that la the remarks he makes on page 473 tint * 
these laws regarding ths Roman magistrates are almost entirely the 
actual Roman law*, hit not completely. Cicero avails himself of 
this authority vested in him by nature, namely the fact that he 
has reason, to ohangt these laws, at least in his book— which he 
was free to do. lot us road paragraph 13, page 473. 

kalvud will you new be kind enough to present your reasons 
for considering these provisions in regprd to the mag¬ 
istrates to be the beet, as you did, at ny suggestion 
and request, in your treatment of the lavs of religion? 

M.I will do as you ask, Atticus, treating the whole sub¬ 
ject in accordance with ths investigations and discussions 
of ths most learned of the Greek writers. I stall also 
touch on our laws, aa I did before. 

A.That is exactly the method of treatment to which X am 
looking forward. 

Jg*Hcwever, 1 incl u ded a great deal of general natter on 
this subject in sy farmer work,'as was necessary id an 
Inquiry into ths nature of ths Ideal State; but on »-**« 
topic of ths magistrates there are certain special paints 
which have been investigated first by Theophrastus, and 
then with greater accuracy by Diogenes ths Stoic. 

What is hero clear regarding ths whole question of Romans and Greeks— 
the subject matter is Raman, the mass of ths subject natter, but 
the manner of treatment is Greek. Of course, it is more strict to 
say that it is philosophic. But by accident that is Greek, and 
since philosophy happened to cone to Roms from Greece, tte question 
is also that philosophy appears not only as something net/ compared 
with tte ancestral way of life but. In addition, as something foreign. 
Vie discussed that when we read tta l aws together last quarter. You 
remember that, perhaps? That ths difficulty the philosopher, the 
Athenian Stranger has there is convincing the Cretans of ths wisdom 
of certain changes was not only that it was novel wtet he suggested 
but also that It was foreign—that he was a foreigner, an Athenian. 
Therefore, these old men mas lied something foreign, and for this 
reason something undesirable. So 19. has to do quite a rhetorical 
4 *>b in appeasing their suspicion of tte foreign and the foreiga, not 
only of tte new as new. These are two different considerations. And 
they aggravate each other, of course. Because if a native would 
have said it, be would have boen free from this particular blemish. 

But, of course, that even ths newness creates a difficulty is shown 
by Socrates, who was an Athenian citizen and nevertheless got In 
trouble. How hers ws find in ths sequel a very interesting remark 
about the philosophic tradition, about ths tradition of political 
philosophy prior to Cicero, wtdoh X think we should read. Because 
it is very rare that mb get some historical information of this kind 
straight from the horse's mouth, from the month of a not who was really 
competent. The hypothesis of modern historians have much less wfci^xt. 
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it saunas to me, than such a remark of Cicero, who knew this whole 
literature, Sow let us read t i»t. 

Do you really mean to say that even the stoic® have 
treated theso problems? 

Tou, see, the first reaction ia very easy. That the Epicureans didn't 
write about political things waa elementary, but even tbs Stoics. 

They didn’t do that. And Cicero says, well, there was ore exception— 
Panaetiisa. Re was a contemporary of Polybius, that is, about fifty 
to sixty years prior to Cicero's birth. Panaetius was a Stoic who 
returned, la a way, to Plato and Aristotle aoi gave the Stole doctrine 
a kind of breadth and also a kind of political breadth which it did 
not have before. Now read that. 

JJ.Hone of them except the philosopher I have just mentioned, 
and, after his time, the eminent and'very learned Panae- 
tlus. For though the older Stoics also discussed the State 
and with keen insight, their discussions were purely theo¬ 
retical and not intended, as mins is, to be useful to 
nations and citisens. Ths other school led by Plato 
jowidee most of cur present notorial. After him Aristotle 
and Heraclidoa of Pontua, another of Plato's pupils, 
illuminated this whole subject of the constitution of ths 
State hjr their discussions. And, as you know, Aristotle's 
pupil Theophrastus specialised insuch topios. Dicaear- 
chus, another of Aristotle's disciples, did not nogleet 
this field of thought and investigation. later a follower 
of Theophrastus, Demetrius of Phalarum, whom Z mentioned 
before, had remarkable success in bringing learning cut 
of its shady bowers and scholarly seclusion, not nerely 
into the sunlight and the dust, but oven into ths very 
battle-line and the centre of the conflict. For we can 
osntion the names of many great practical statesman who 
have been moderately learned, and also of many very 
learned man who have had sons little experience in prac¬ 
tical politics; hut who oan readily bo found, exempt this 
men, that excelled in both careers, so as to bo foremost 
both In the jursuit of learning and in ths actual govern¬ 
ment of a gtate? 

J^oSuoh a man oan bo found, Z believe; in foot Z think ha 
would bs one at us three! But centime with what you 
wore saying. 

Well, what do you say to that? X heps you don't say that this is 
jtt act of vanity of the author. Ho, Z think that would really bo 
unfair to Cicero. It is a claim whleh ho raises and wfcioh has s 
mmh mors than personal me ani n g. It Is connected with the great 
question of the theoretical and practical life. And we have seen 
when we road ths Republic, that this notion emerged—that while 
there is an intrinsic superiority of ths theoretical to the practical 
life, the men who would codeine both perfections might as such, that 
this life might be higher than the merely theoretical life. And 
Cicero had surely a sufficient sense of humor, as we say, to know hew 
amusing it is if he writes his awn praise but under tbs guise that 
someone else praises him. Bub X would assume that Atticus would 
have said it—so that Cicero did not have to invent this praise. 

( Ha carries this self praise to a much greater entent in the 

&&S2£«) 
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Regarding this point—of tfea cocMaabion of the two perfections? 

I do not remsaber it, 

{ There are a number of passages,) 

Cicero is certainly knmm as a samswh&t vain rent 
( * • . inaudible • • . ) 

Tee, but here this is not an oration; it is laeant to be a philosophic 
book. Plato vrould never have put it quite in that way, that is Auite 
tanAe, But Plato surely had a very high opinion of himself; there ia 
. no doubt about that. But he would never . , . 

{ . . , inaudible • . . } 

No, I'm sorry, that is a had translation. Cicero is not responsible 
for that. The old ones discussed it only in speech, verbally, in 
an acute manner, in a subtle manner, but they didn't discuss it for 
this popular and political use, Xou could, as an interpretation it 
is defensible, but it goes much beyond whet Cicero says. In other 
words, thoy did not go into the concrete questions of political life- 
Tiny loft it at some generality. Well, m have their discussions 
in which it ia proved that tho only Hog ia tbs wise wan aud, as they 
did not hesitate to add, tho only true general is the wise imri thn 
famous paradoxes of the Stoics. The old Stoics went beyond that. 

We know from the tm fragments that tho recommendation of the 
regime, which is a popular teaching, a practical teaching, occured 
in some of the old Stoics. But, as on overall judgment, it ia pro- 
oably correctj they left it at this greatest level of generality, 
where the political as such is transeonded. Ami that it was flonsbw 
lua always to the influence of Plato and/or Aristotle when later 
5 ioic3 brought in the politically useful element into their teaching. 

. • . inaudible . • . ) 

!>s, to deal politically with political things, experience is reeded. 
But thatwas a*rar questioned. Ia Aristotle that is written large. 

In Plato it is not so much emphasised but it Is also stated explicitly 
in connection with the philosopher-king. They must have political 
experience, 

{ • • . inaudible * . • ) 

Well, you can even state it in tbs most theoretical way; ths philos¬ 
opher who has seen the sun, tho idea of the good, has to return to 
the cave and accustom his eyes to the sfcMcWS of the artifacts—tint 
is experience, —ithmxt that, he cannot help his fellow prdsorers. 

So that is clear. There there is no question. But in order to find 
out those most universal verities, whioh, in nco-yaxodoxicai language, 
simply mean what the polit . inal , life can never achieve but somehow aims 
atf is achieved by the theoretical life. For this you do not need 
f£*at political experience. Of course, a big h»m»m experience is 
really needed, but that we all acquiro while we go. But for pol¬ 
itical activity, political experience is needed; there is no ques¬ 
tion about that. 


H«r in the sequel there acres out—which will be developed later 
on-~wfaat the dialogical situation is. And that was stated last tire. 
The two interlocutors are both anti-democratic. Real reactionaries. 
And that is interesting, because Atticus is an Epicurean ami Quintus 
is, if we can trust the presentation in On the Hature of the Gods 
and On Divination a naive Stoic. But InThST*respect TSeyTrennct 
different, they T we old Roman eitiwne with very strong aristocratic 
leanings. And so wa find Cicero here, of coarse, not as a defender of 
democracy but as a defender of certain concessions to the common 
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pacjxteo And eapsciaJJy, the great controversial issue here is the 
tribunate cf the people, this great Roma democratic institution br 
which the plots were defended against the power of the donate a.**: 
of the Consuls* We don’t have to read this immediate section fn * 
us read only one passage (page 487 ). 

But consider the ^Isdon of our ancestors in this natter. 
When the Senate had granted this power to the 
conflict ceased, rebellion was at an end, a measure 
of compromise was discovered which mode the more humble 
believe that they were accorded equality with the nobility* 
aol such a compromise was the only salvation of the State. 
"But we have had the two Gracchi," you say. 

In crbter words, the two Gracchi, that was—Well, I don*t want this 
to be construed as a political utterance of mine, but as a ourelv 
value free statement of nine. When you hear certain people, for 
example, talk about Fra nklin Roosevelt, you know, and the Hew Deal 
that was the way in which they looked at the Gracchi. Thay wanted' 
to have come reform* of the agrarian law, you know. They warn nan 
canting Aram the upper classes, the aristocracy, who became, mo it 
was thought, traitors to their class. * 

( ... inaudible • • . ) 

Populist policies made by men coming from the upper class. Now go on. 
lbs, and you could mention many acre besides} for whan 
a c oll eg e of ten is elected, you will find some tribunes 
la every period whose activities are harmful, and perhaps 
more who are irresponsible and without influet^e for goods 
but in the meantime the senatorial order is not subject 
to envy, and the ccumon people mate no desperate struggle* 
for t he i r rights. Thus it is olear that either the aon> 
arohy ought never to have been abolished, or else that 
real liberty, not a pretence of it, had to be given to 
the common people} but this liberty has been granted 
in such a manner that tbs people were induced by vaxxy ex¬ 
cellent provisions to yield to the authority of tte nobles, 
30 , in otter words, Cicero defends *001 liberty of the people. Bat 
which were these excellent provisions which prevented the misuse of 
the liberties by the plebs? Well, in the sequel (per 27 and 28) you 
find one institution of which we have heard, and that is the augurs, 
who were arletocratio mgistratee and uho could prevent a vote or tte 
continuation of an assembly at a given time. Aoi this, *s you know, 

1* enough of political power. And tte final formulation is in para¬ 
graph 28 (bottom of page 491) • 

But hove provided for a mitigation of this disad¬ 
vantage, since tte authority of tte Senate is legally 
established by our next provision, which 1 st Its decree* 
shall be binding. For tte fact is that if the Senate 
is recognised as tte leader of public policy, and all 
tte otter orders define its decrees, ami are willing to 
allow tte highest ordor to conduct tte government by its 
wisdom, then this compromise, by which supreme power is 
granted to tte people and actual authority to the Senate, 
will mate possible tte maintenance of that balanced and 
ha rm onious constitution which I hove described, especially 
if our next law is obeyed. It is a* follows: That order 
shall be free from dishonour, and shall be a model for 
the rest of the dtisehs. 
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la otiiar words, if the Senate, if tto upper elites is really what it 
dU£ht to be*—the most respectable part of the state with severe moral 
standards, than this is the best* Cicero, of course, never defended 
the rule of a corrupt bunch of playboys. Than one could say from 
every paint of view of Justice, the most extreme damocraey i» pro-, 
forabla to that. But what he has in mind was really, as all ancient 
tf&ters, a ruling class which is severely restricted regarding its 
own members. The modern view, of course, is that this is only a 
long story of hypocrisy. You know—Just an oligarchy which prides 
itself, oji presents itself, as an aristrocracy. But that is not 
necessarily the ease. In fact, it Is probably very frequently the 
ease. 


Now later on we find (par 31-32) another criticism of Plato. We 
don't have to read that. The point la that he criticizes Plato on a 
relatively minor point. Plato had attached such great importance to 
aausic and so on—the uachangeability of the laws regarding musical 
education. And Cicero says it is much more important that the upper 
class has this high moral standard, which is, of course, no contra¬ 
diction to Plato in any way. Plato would accept this as a matter 
of course. 

Then wa get a very interesting discussion (par 33-34) about th» 
open or secret ballot. In Rousseau's float*? Contract you fini a dis¬ 
cussion of this same subject with reference to Cicero's discussion. 

I have forgotten now . . • Rousseau, I think, favors the secret 
ballot and has a certain disagreem e nt with Cicero tore. The reac¬ 
tionaries are, of course, as they were at all tines, in favor of 
tto open ballot, Why are they in favor of the open ballot? What are 
the democrats in favor of tto secret ballot and the anti-democrats 
in favor of tbs open ballot? 

( . « • inaudible • • . ) 

Yes, how does this work? 

( Whan you bvqr a man's vote, you sea see wither ttoy deliver it 
or not.) 

Well, let us think of the respectable ulebian, who would not sell his 
vote, ./ell, are ttoy not afraid of "economic sanctions' 1 if ttoy vote 
Unsoundly. Well, t h i nk of people who are employed by a factory owner, 
and they vote for tto wrong candidate. In tto good old times, to 
could siftgtly dismiss them and hire other ones, i/tot point did you 
want to make? 

( I wanted to mate the point about conformity. If it is an open 
^ ballot tto action taken in public will be mors likely tto action 
. that will conform to the available norms of society/) 

But, as far as conformity goes, a democrat could aa ouch be In favor 
of cooforaiaa as a reactionary. Z think, therefore, it is not con¬ 
formism but tto question is tto dependence of tto poor on tto rich, 
to put it extremely and quite dearly. Whether the dependence of 
the poor an the rich should ham full political effect in voting. 

And the democrats say ao$ it should net have political effect, be¬ 
cause tto rich are powerful enough. And, therefore, in order to 
give tto poor people a chance, they must be independent of tto 
rich while voting. That is tee only opportunity. And, of course, 
tto other side argues, e.g. Z rsmeober that in Bismarck, that tto 
terrible side of tto secret ballet is not only tto inducement to 
hypocrisy (that people pretend to tone voted for X when ttoy in 
fact voted for Y, which is very Immoral) but in addition also 
tto god-willed dependence (meaning of tto poor on tto rich) is 
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counteracted aad destroyed fay tbs secrot ballot. You gat an an- 
tlxvXy different pdofcure of the social situation from the ballot than 
t2iat which you get if you look at the open facts, the preponderance 
of the wealthier people, tbs massive social facts. Axxl then when 
the ballot comes, everyone's vote scoots as ouch as everyone else*s. 
As late as 1918, this fora of tbs open ballot wa a present in Prussia, 
ihsre wore ether provisions. All citizens subject to taxation wore 
divided into throe classes from the point of view of ths total sum 
of the tax. It *as possible that cniy one man night be present in 
the higher bracket, so that all others together had half of his vote. 
This was an additional salutary provision, but part of the total pat¬ 
tern was ths provision for an open ballot. 

( ... inaudible . . . ) 

I do not knew. That is an interesting question—whether under tte 
present conditions, especially within the very largo cities, tha open 
ballot could mean anything except you have to vote as your neighbor 
would vote in order not to beconm ... That is your point. That 
this would be the result if it were introduced not on this campus— 
we are all liberals—but say in some nan-academic neighborhood? 

( ... inaudible • . . ) 

Z mean I do not know heir the issue would be of importance today. In 
rural districts it probably would be of some importance. 

( ... inaudible • • • } 

Yes, that is another story. Dot apparently tie Ream pi«M nWQ wore 
perfectly willing to vote and they did not need monetary Inducements. 
In Athens it was a different story. I do act r eme mb er an 
discussion of open and secrot ballots. There is something on ths 
subject, but I don't knew exactly what, in Plato's laws . I do not 
remember anything in Aristotle's Politics. 

( ... inaudible • » , ) 

Where, Cicero? 

( Ths secret ballot generally.) 

The secret ballot makes ths lower classes independent? 

( And the upper elassos dependent on the lower classes.) 

The secret ballot increases tft* power of the noor. Yea, sura. 

( Much too far.) 

Prom Cicero*e point of view? Well, that all depends on the circum¬ 
stances. I mean in some eases, as Aristotle would say, where you 
have a sensible demos, then you must give it much cower. If they 
are sayagee, then you oust give them the power. 

( ... i n audi b le . . • ) 

Then it is a hopeless situation. A sensible man would not go into 
politics where there Is no possibility of his achieving eamcthlng. 

( Isn't this connected with his condemnation of solicitation. 

He makes this p oint in the Republic - 
What is ths connection in your opinion? 

( Well, if thqp« is an open ball ot , you tend beeauso of ttet to 
be ouch surer of the vote on the part of those who are more or 
less dependant on you. Whereas, in ths ease of the dosed ballot, 
you are cut stunning and attempting to get votes.) 

I don't see it. Certainly the paint is not explicitly make, but that 
is certainly not a refutation of your suggestion. 

( ... inaudible • • • ) 

Yes, I see that, but I wander whether that played any role in Cicero's 
stand. Cicero «omee up with this suggestion that tiers should be 
secret votes, but that there should be as a matter of courtesy, that 
the simple people should, if sane msnfeer of the upper classes showed 
some interest in it, show the ballot to them, ^all, wtet he has in 
> ' • 
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alnd 2 bailrra is this. What he wanted to prevent was a simply 
open vote. Less votes can bo bought. But the geufclsumi, vrtw 
would never stoop to buying votes, and who would only see that the 
people behaved sensibly and had a highly public-spirited interest, 
that they should be able to see the ballots. Thus you would offer 
to show your ballot if asked by a respectable man, a digaitary bat 
you would not do it for a crock who has tried to bribe you. It 
is not a varjr practical suggestion, I believe, that Cicero mates. 

( ... inaudible . . . ) 

1 see. But that is not the principle of democracy as now understood— 
where the woman 13 as much a citiaen as a man. yith the ** me> right 
you -coudd say that so maiy ndlliona of Republicans and Democrats 
may not vote because . . . 

( o > » inaudible . . « ) 

I believe the only politically relevant matter regarding the secret 
and open ballot was that which was fought out, generally shaking, 
in the 19th century—the democrats in favor of the secret vote and 
the anti-democrats in favor of the open vote. And, fundamantally, 
that via s the issue in Home as well. The question being, ahouldthe 
vote be used as an instrument far ssssrting the power of the poor, 
of giving the poor power, which they would never get in ary other 
way—except, of course, violence. Tou can easily j«ngi«a what 
would have happened to a progressive income tax and inheritance tax 
if there would always be an open vote in a rural district. 

Now there are & few more points in this book which we should 
consider. Par 37 (pegs 503) 

Wherefore, since we are not now simply rehearsing the 
actual laws of Roms, but restoring old laws which have 
been loot, or else originating new ones, 

Here Z think it mates it particularly clear the difference be¬ 
tween Cicero and Juries. let me start from principles. If we take 
the Platonic viewt the beet regime is extremely improbable at aiy 
time. At the opposite pole we have the modem suggestion ttet the 
best regime most necessarily be actual. Hegel. Tte rational is 
the real. The best regime mist become actual, aixl we are now 
living at that moment. This reconciliation of the ideal and real 
is taking place. Sew in Burke, of course, there is not this Hegelian 
view but still, in fact, the actual is always anterior to any pos¬ 
sible speculative blueprint. Sow that Cicero takes the classical 
view there is no question. He only asserts that by accident the 
Sanaa regime la in fact the best regimej but with great qualifications. 
3$> is not simply the best) acne corrections are needed, some im¬ 
provements are needed. And, above all, the present Ronan regime in 
Cicero*s time is the docayed regime. The good regime was actual 
In Roms a hundred years ago. 

( . . , this shew a dependence of Cicero on history?) 

It all depends on what you mean by history. It surely means an 
awareness of the past and an interest in the fast. But the notion 
as we understand it—a kind of pattern of the process, that bust • • , 

( ... i na u di b le • • » ) 

Tea, sure, that in this Roman history you can discern a certain typical 
pattern. At the origin, royalty. And then there comes a republic. 

And than the republic was originally very severely aristocratic, 
and becomes more democratic In the course of tins. This you find 
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also ia Aristotle and in Plato,, And, as a meter of fact, (inaudible} 
Look at Atfasas. Ion have the sams thing there. Therefore, there 
seems to be some necessity for cities, given the other coalitions 
(because in Sparta it was not quite the same story). This is not 
of course, a universal pattern. That these tribes in northern * 

Europe, or wherever you find them, that they should, that their 
life should undergo such a pattern, is not suggested. In present 
day language they would be static. But to the extent to which you 
can observe the dynamics, it has this character. Proa monarcty via 
aristocracy via democracy to a final monarchy, which is a kind of 
last minute tyranny-~*which can then turn again into (inaudible). 

If you call this a philosophy of history, than it exists. And that 
is also what Cicero puts forward. How Cicero doesn't say it so 
clearly as Polybius does, bub they agree tint there is a cycle. And 
in principle it could go cm forever. But sooner or later states 
; are overrun, conquered by others, and therefore the cycle is stonned. 

But, in principle it could go on forever. Hour, In ordOr to slow it 
down, you introduce a mixed regime. By having both a monarchic, an 
aristocratic end a democratic element, you achieve a much greater 
degree of stability. But still, the decay tabes piece nevertheless. 

OaJy at a much slower rate. And so, for example, in Polybius* analysis 
and the second Punic War, both Rcrae ami Carthage had mixed regime. 

But Carthage was at that time in the democratic stage, whereas fon e 
was still ia the aristocratic stage. And, therefore, Rome won. That 
is Polybius* analysis. 

( ... Inaudible . . . ) 

That is an ambiguous term. You see, every political doctrine, even 
that of Plato, starts, of course, from observation. 

( ... If the mixed regime were higher than kingship, that would 

be true.) 

Let us assume that this Is true. Sure. But ttet was known before 
Cicero, say in Qreecn. And for all that Cicero knew, that might have 
been known 20,000 years ago, in an earlier Iliad, of which we know 
nothing because of the destruction by a catclysa. «ow let us as¬ 
sume that the Roman set-up is superior to ary other set-up known 
to Cicero. That does not mean that there will be afterward, after 
Rome has finished its cycle, a still better regime, god knows vftere. 

That is completely impossible. So at the most you could speak hare 
of a progress, achieved, but not of future progress. As a matter of 
fact there Is no progress. You see, you had, say around 100 to 50 BC* 
the period of the second Punic War, Rome at its peak, and then ste 
faed fallen dam—the Gracchi and so on. That was s point of decay. 

? fjd what Cicero hopes for is a recovery. That doesn't mean he wants 
to have a Rome even superior to Rome at Soipio's time, but at best 
as good. 

( ... the two go together—the social cycle and the improvement 

of cur understanding of it.) 

But again I would soy that there is no theory of that in Cicero. It 
is possible that the highest social development would be even pre¬ 
ceded or followed by the highest theoretical development. That is 

r ectly open. There ia no speculation of this kind. 

. . . in^adihle • . . ) 

That could be, but the question is whether this establishment (inaudible) 
did not have this stability (inaudible) which the old preponderantly 
amtorial order did not? paragraph 46 we consider for a sonant. 
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Tfe lost. of ny lows runro flaw? bgon in uoa among us 
but are necessary for the public interest. ',/« have*no 
guardianship of the laws, aid therefore tbsy are whatever 
oar clerks want them to be; we get them from the State 
copyists, but have no official records. The Greeks were 
more careful about this, for they elected n guardians of 
the law," who not merely kept watch over the text of ths 
laws, as was formerly done at Kotos also, but in addition 
they observed man* 3 acts and recalled them to obedience 
to the laws. 

What I am Interested in is only this point which we have mentioned 
before. There is by no means a wholesale acceptance of the Roman 
order and the “cman laws. That is not the ease. There is a currant 
criticism of the important details. 

New let us read the last paragraph oat page 517. 

1 w i ll do so briefly, if 1 can. Per Marcus Junius, your 
father * s friend, dedicated to him a long treatise an the 
cmbject, which was written with learning and care, in ny 
opinion. Mow we ought to investigate and discuss the law 
of Mature independently, but in regard to the &onnn law 
we must fallow precedent and tradition. 

Unfortunately, this seems to be incomplete, what Atticus says. Here 
2 only draw your attention to the clear-cut distinction again between, 
literally translated, "the right of nature and the right of the 
Roman people.” The right of nature is rational. Therefore we 
can knew it, reflect upon it, by ourselves. But, as for the right 
of the Roman peoole, which ie positive, we have to depend upon what 
is given to ue by the authorities, and, therefore, especially by the 
authorities of former times, by the tradition. This cannot, of course, 
he taken to be the end of the whole book. The laws had at least five 
books, and ths rest is completely missing. 

New we have to consider some passages in the first book, and I 
believe what is equally necessary, and even mare necessary perhaps, 
ie to pub together the threads of the argument of Cicero ae we have 
discerned it up to near, the political argument, before we turn to 
the Offices» And X think we s h ould do that next time. I think we 
should try to put the whole argument together and see whether any 
clear pattern has emerged, especially regarding this great issue 
of natural law, 

( ... In a u di b le • . , ) 
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Cicero, Seminar, 28 April 

* • * and in this connection be speaks of it. Now we can read a few 
passages. Now the first passage which we want to read is in book 
2 , paragraph 57-53. The paragraphs are not numbered in this ed¬ 
ition which I hare here, but you just begin to read cn page 247, 
bottom, and read slowly and stop when I tell you. Go on until 
you are interrupted. 

I hardly think I shall err then, if, as I enter on the 
next phase of tbs discussion if I begin by quoting 
from tbs most ill u s trious of all those who have sought 
the truth ... (Do Batura Deorum ) 

If I quote the beg i n nin g of the disputations from the leader in the 
investigation of this truth. And this beginning is the concept of 
nature. And he quotes here the founder of the Stoic school. Zeno. 

How read this. 

Hew Zeno gives this definition of nature: nature (he 
says) is a craft saanlike fire, proceeding nethodically 
to the work of generation. 

"Which progresses on the way toward coming into bolng." 

For he holds that the special function of an art or 
craft is to create and generate, and that what in the 
processes of our arts is dene by the hand is dons with 
far more skillful craftsmanship by nature, 

Far more artfully, one should soy. 

that is, as I said, by that *craftsmanlikB* fir* which 
is the teacher of the other a*ts. And on this theory, 
while each department of nature is *craftsnanlike». 

All nature, literally translated. 

in. the sense of having a method or path marked out for 
it to follow. 

It is like an art' because it pursues certain ways, the orderliness, 
one thing aftor another. 

the nature of the world itself, which encloses and con¬ 
tains all things in its embrace, is styled by Zeno 
not merely ♦craftsmanlike* but actually a (craftsman,* 
whose feresight plans out the work to serve its use 
and purpose in every detail. And as the other natural 
substances ore generated. 

Just as the other natures. 

reared and sustained each by its own seeds. 

Contained in their seeds. 

so the world-nature 

The nature of the world, as distinguished from the other natures_ 

the nature of the dogs, oak trees, and so on. 

experiences all these motions of the will, those im¬ 
pulses of conation and desire, that the Greeks call 
horane. and follows these up with the appropriate 
action in the same way as do we ourselves, who 

experience emotions and sensations. Such being the 
nature of the world-mind. 

Such a nrind of the world, litorally translated. 

it cun therefore oorrectly be designated as prudence 
or providence ( far in Greek it is termed pronoia ); 

You see, prudence and providence are etymologically the same word— 
to look in advance. 

and this providence is chiefly directed and concentrated 
upon three objects, namely to secure for the world. 
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first, las structure best fitted for survival; 

F cr lasting* That tbs world be as apt as possible for lasting. 

next, absolute completeness; but chiefly, censunrate 
beauty and embellishment of every kind. 

Let us stop here. This is the original Stoic definition going 
back to the father of the Stoa, Zeno. How what does nature 
here? JJature is understood in contradistinction to art, but sim- 
ilar to art. One must try to consider this briefly if he hopes to 
understand the earlier notions of nature. Today there is a school 
called naturalism. Sons people say that they are naturalists. And 
they say that everything is natural. It is an extremely simple thesis. 
As some of them have put it, nature is not a term of distinction. 

That leads to certain difficulties. Are numbers natural in the way 
in which tress are; is a mere figment of the imagination, say a 
centaur, natural, and so on. It leads to certain difficulties* 

In earlier times nature was always understood as a term of distinction, 
and that of course survived up to the present day. Ife speak today 
of the natural sciences, as distinguished from the social sciences. 

And that is one of many algos that a distinction Is here indicated. 

But we must, of course, not assume tha^ our distinctions, the dis¬ 
tinctions pervading the modern world, were those used originally. 

It is good, if one wants to understand earlier thought, to start 
from this distinction, natural understood in contradistinction 
to art. A chair is not a natural thing, but a dog la. We win 
see this later when we come to the real fundamental text, which le 
of course not in Cicero. So nature is different from art, but 
similar to art. That is the Stoic view. Ami nature, that is a ih««i 
of orderly progress toward coming into bsing. It presupposes seeds 
of some kind. Seeds, and these seeds proceed, or out of the seeds 
something proceeds in an orderly manner, until it is completed. 

This applioa to all natures, but there is also a nature of the world, 
of that which comprises all nature, and this is not Only artful, 
more artful than any art, but on artificer. And this is colled 
here the mind of tho xrorld. How vie are to understand that, of course, 
cannot be clear from such a passage. In all other things, say in 
the genesis of a horse, there is no mind active in thesoed. **ut 
in the whole there is somehow mind active, and it is only by 
ultimate reference to that mind that we can understand even tho 
genesis of the horse.. That is the implication. So ultimately 
you would have to have recourse to that mini of the world. Ani the 
concern of this m i n d of the world is the preservation of the world. 

Sat universally or always, because, according to the Stoic doctrine, 
the world is of finite duration. Secondly, that it is complete, that 
nothing is lacking, especially man. The absence of man would trans¬ 
form the cosmos into ohaos. But above all, that in it there should 
be outstanding beauty and every adornment. Adornment is not the 
best word. Adornment you would think is something additional, 
and not necessary, like cosmetics. But the perfect order, which 
as such is beautihil. 

This io the Stoic view, of which Cicero gives here a brief 
sketch. A little bit later we get a somewhat more detailed state¬ 
ment. (Paragraph 31, page 201, Loeb edition) 

Heoct I have to show 

In passing I mention that Cicero is not the speaker here in 
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second book, nor in any book of Do Hatirra Dearum . 

Hext I have to show that all things are unier t be 
sway of nature and are carried on by her in the nost 
excellent manner. 

The next point I teach is that everything is subject to nature 
and is carried on by her in the most beautiful way. This would 
be better. 

But first I oust briefly explain the Tnaairtng of the 
term ‘nature 1 itself. 

But let us explain first briefly what nature itself is. Rot the 
term, What nature itself is, 

to make our doctrine more easily intelligible. 

How he gi v 8s three different understandings of nature. 

Some persons define nature as a nan-rational force 
that causes necessary motions in material bodies j 
others as a rational and ordered force, proceeding 
by method and plainly displaying the means that 
she takes to produce ea®h result and the eni at which 
she aims, and possessed of a that no 
work of artist or craftsman can rival or reproduce. 

For a seed, they point out, has such potency that, tiry 
though it is in sine, nevertheless if it falls into 
sons substance that conceives and enfolds it, and 
obtains suitable material to foster its nurture 
and growth, it fashions and produces the various 
creatures after their kinds, some designed merely to 
absorb nourishment through their roots, and others 
capable of motion, sensation, appetition and re¬ 
production of their species. 

So that Is the second one. The first is nature is seme force which, 
without reason, excites necessary motions in bodies. And, according 
to the other view nature is a force, partaking of reason, and this 
orderly process, and so on. The second teaching is the Stoic 
teaching. And the first is almost certainly the Academic definition. 
And now he gives the third. 

Some thin!cars again denote by the term ‘nature* the 
whole of existence—for example Epicurus, who divided 
the nature of all existing things into atom, void, 
and the attributes of these, 

/ho so divides it that he says, that at all things which are na¬ 
ture is the body and the void and what happens to these, namely 
the body and the void. In other words, it is a division of all 
beings into bodies, which means here of oourse atoms, the void, 
and then what cams somehow out of them. That is the Epicurean 
view. Continue, 

When we/Staics on the other hand speak of nature as 
the sustaining and governing principle of the world, 
we do not mean that the world is a clod of earth 
or lump of stone or something else of that sort, which 
possesses only the natural principle of cohesion. 

He does not say, or oourse, natural law here, 

but like a tree or an animal, displaying no haphazard 
structure, but order and a certain semblance of de¬ 
sign. 

In which there is no accident, one could almost say. So, in other 
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rastfo, a clod of earth or a piece of atone, that is not a satyr© 
Safe a tree and aa animal would be. Fran the Epicurean point of * 
***** this fundamental distinction between, say living beings and 
beings which bare not true unity, which are sere fra@Bcnts-~eut 
oft from a stone—la irrelevant. Beoauee from the 3 picur®an point 
•f view both are conglomerations of atoms with sous void in it, 
Just as in a aaioh more so ph istical way, of course, in modem 
science too. So these are the three definitions. 


Mm ths 1^3t passage which we should read. Them are aore 
passages ? but for our present purposes this will suffice., 

Xou have assorted, over and over again, that every- 
thing has its source in the universe, and that nature 
does not possess the power to produce anything which 
is unlike herself, (Par 23 , page 307 in Losb) 

That is what the Acamendc says against tbs Stoics. 

la I to infer then, that the universe is not only a 
living and intelligent being but that it is al 3 o a 
harpist and a flutist, seeing that it generates per¬ 
sons who are able to parfcrm upon the harp and upon 
the flute. 

There is no necessity of assigning to ths highest cause qualities 
which we find in particular beings. Go on. 

Well then, your father of the Stoic school really ad¬ 
duces no reason why we should think that the world 
is rational, or even alive. Therefore the world is 
not godj and nevertheless there is nothing superior 
to the world, for there is nothing more beautiful than 
it, nothing acre conducive to cur health, nothing 
zaore ornate to the view, or more regular in motion. 

And if the world as a whole is not god, neither are t he 
stars, which in all their countless numbers you wanted 
to reckon as gods, enlarging v/ith delight upon their 
uniform and everlasting movements, and I protest with 
good reason, for they display a marvellous and extra¬ 
ordinary regularity. But not all things, Balbus, that 
have fixed and regular courses are to be accredited 
to a god rather then to nature. 

1st us stop here. So you see the point which this Academic cates 
is this. What is natural is what pursues, or has, or possesses 
definite and constant courses. What has regularity. Tteit is the 
point which he makes, and he denies that the inference to god fol¬ 
low® from that, whereas the Stoics say the inference do^ follow. 

These are the most important passages in Cicero. Now tjfeat do 
we loam from that? Obviously, in classical antiquity it was ab¬ 
solutely controversial what nature is. Are! yot this controversy 
presupposes some agreement as to the question itself. That is ob¬ 
vious. People disagree regarding something. They, in ths first 
place, agree as to the question, to which the cos gives this and ths 
other another answer. How what is, then, pee supposed prior to all 
controversy. It is clear about the distinction between nature and 
art, and that art is secondary, derivative from nature. But wfcst 
is then meant by nature here. Sy all three, prior to their argument. 
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•or example, if the Stoics say that aature la ultimately the 
Ed&d of the uraversa „ Acd the Epicureans say that nature is the 
atcaas and the void. There is & tremendous gulf regarding the 
answers, but there is cue agreement. 

( That man is the standard? That what mn sees is tfas standard. 

Is that what you mean?) 

So, that is net necessarily so. That is not implied here, ifen 
comas In somehow in all ancient doctrines, but not so directly, 

( Nature is the foundation of everything else,) 
let us leave it at that for the tics being,. Q*y* thing is oleay«— 
that Cicero doss not raise the question in these passages, what is 
nature in that most fundamental sense. Wl»t do all philosophers 
mean when they speak for nature. He gives already the specific 
answers given by the three most famous schools in his age, s w 
if we want to go back to this more elementary stratum of the 
question- we have to turn to Aristotle, Of course in Aristotle 
we would have to read many, many things, and many long passages. 

We rssst limit ourselves to the moat urgent. And first there is a 
simple, wall, short, statement in the Metaphysics (Book Delta, 
paragraph 4). This dock de al s with the weaning of term, you osn 
say. Of many terms. And one of them is phrsiy , nature. I think 
we read that first and then some caanratsT 

Hature means, one, ths genesis of growing things, the 
meaning that would be suggested if one were to pronounce 
tbsupellon in pfaysds long. 

In other words, pfcgrsis pronounced in that way would naan ths growing 
of plants. So, fy^a this point of view, pfaysis would simply 
mean growth. 

Two, that imminen t part of a growing thing from which 
its growth first proceeds. Three, the source from which 
the primary movement in each natural object is pre¬ 
sent in it in virtue of its own essence. 

So you see the emphasis. In tbs first place, tbsrs is a ih^ of 
superficial meaning, which is etymologically first. That simply 
means grewth. But In the more Interesting meanings tbsra is al¬ 
ways an emphasis on first here. Nature has something to do with 
firstness. That will become clearer later on. Pfysis, the notes 
appears to be derivative from a verb, as is suggested in the next 
part. 

Those things are said to grow which derive increase 
from something else by contact, and that is by organic , , . 
Organic is of course not there. Now read a little bit further on, 
tfhete he soys furthermore. 

Furthermore, nature means the primary material of which 
any natural object consists or out of which it is nxike. 

I note again the use of first, which he translates hare by primary, 
which is relatively unchanged and cannot from its am 
potency. It happens, for example, that bronze ia said 
to be the nature of a status and of bronze utensils, and 
wood the nature of wooden things. 

Do you eee new what first means here. For example,you take a statue, 
say a wooden statue. The statue is obviously not a natural thing. 

It is an artifact. But out of what is it made? What is first? 

And here first does not mean tho chemical composition. That is very 
late. The thing out of which it comes first is \*ocd. It may also 
be stone, but let as assume that it is a \?ooden status. ood is 
then thefirst here. 
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sjsi •i'.'S all other case 3 » F sr when a product ia 
rsda out of those naterials the first natter ia 
preserved throughout. For it is ia this way that 
people call the elemants of natural objects also their 
nature. Son® nay be fire, others earth, others air- 
otters water, others sonsthing else cf the sort. 

You see, there is a kind of turn* First there is wood. Sow 
this wood any prove to be itself a coc^oaitive or derivative from 
something prior. AM then we arrive at the notion of what is 
first in tte sense of a first matter. It nay be the four elements 
and whatever yt» like. That ie not decided here by Aristotle. * 
Ate ocrae caning more than one of these, and others all. 
Five, nature means the essence of natural objects, as 
with those who say that nature is ths primary mode of 
ocsnpcs&ticn. Or, as Empedocles says, nothing that 
i3 has a nature, but only mixing and parting of the 
Mx, and nature is but a name given then by nan. 

That seen® ortrange, because Empedocles denies nature. That there 
is no nature, but only a mixture and ths opposite of mixture, of the 
elements. But in denying nature he presupposes an understanding of 
nature. And be only says, that doesn't exist. And nature 
here t he nature of things which are by nature. For example, a tree. 
It has a nature. How for Empedocles the tree doesn't have a mture. 

A tree ia merely a composite of elements. AM to speak of it as 
a nature ia to be superficial. How go on. 

Ilsnce, as regards the things that &re or ease to be by 
nature, though that from which they naturally coma 
to be or are is already present, we say that they have 
not their nature yet unless they have their form or shape. 
This is, of course, not immediately Intelligible in our present usage 
but it was very common. For example, Aristotle in his Poetics sneaks 
of tragedy and describes the various stages. He says aa£ tragedy 
had not yet acquired its nature. Meaning that these earlier 
examples belong to the pre-history of tragedy, as wq would say;. 

But what do v® mean by the pre-hist cry of tragedy? Tragedy was 
preparing itself but it was not yet there. Only when the pre¬ 
paration is completed has tragedy acquired its nature. Nature 
means in this sense, as he puts it here, the shape, the look and the 
farm. Continue. 

That which comprises both of these, matter aM form, 
exists by nature, e.g. the animals aM their ports. 

But not only is the first matter nature • • • e. g, 
in the case of 

In Otter words, there is a first matter in two entirely different 
senses. First, if you take the artifact. ./hat is the natter out 
of which it is made. Say, wood. And in another sense the first, 
what is truly the first element, mey be water, for example. This is 
clear. 

But in general perhaps water is first, if all things 
that can be melted are water. But also the fora or 
essence, which is the end of the process of becoming. 
Sixth. By an extension of meaning of this sense of m- 
ture, every essence in general has come to be called 
its nature because the nature of a thing is one ihm 
of essence. 

So in the sense we speak, for example, of the nature of tragedy. 
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the nature or a lyrical poonu But we naan by it primarily^ Aris¬ 
totle say8 s not nature property peaking but whet he translates 
by essence. So nature can then be used, metaphorically, equivoeably 
with what he calls essence. 

From what has been said then it is plain that nature in 
the primary and strict sense is the essence of things 
which have in themselves, as such, a sort of movement. 

Bat the matter is called the nature because it is qual— 
ifled to receive it, and processes of becoming and growing 
are called nature because they are movements preceding 
from this. And nature in this 3ense is the source of 
the movements of natural objects being in them some¬ 
how, either potentially or in complete reality. 

Of course, the translation is a bit free here. There is no word 
in Aristotle for complete reality. Sow this is a very brief summary 
of what Aristotle develops at much greater length, and, therefore, 
also in a ’./ay easier to understand. But in another wey equally 
difficult because we have to delve such more deeply. The full 
development is at the beginning of the sedond book of the Fh 
And I think we must turn to that. But first let me say this. 

A few points. First nature means. . • I mean I am not now fol¬ 
lowing all the meanings, but only the most important ones. First, 
the out of which of the things which are not by nature. We all 
admit that a chair is not natural, whereas a dog is natural. But 
we do net say that a dog is a nature. We say a dog la a natural being 
and a chair is an artifact, an artificial being. Now what do we 
mean by nature. The first thing is, if we look at an artifact. 

Things which are not by nature. And say that out of which, the 
out of which of the artifact. That we say is not merely by na¬ 
ture, but that is the nature. For example, the table, whatever 
that material is, let us assume it is wood although Z am not sure 
that it is all wood. Wood would be the nature in the chair, in the 
table. Bub this is than also applied to the natural beings. And 
then we call the nature the out of which of the natural beings. And 
one very common way in classical antiquity was to say the out of 
which of natural beings are the elements , say the four elenants. 

But you can also say atoms, because that is a secondary question 
which it is. That is the ultimate out of which all natural things 
have come into being. But then there is an entirely different 
meaning, and that is, to use first the text of the translation, 
the essence of the natural being. But by this we do not yet under* 
staid what.essence msans. 

( . 3!$ are presupposing nature already. Are we not already pre¬ 
supposing nature when we say that nature is the essence of a 
natural thing? Or are we just • • . inaudible • . .) 

To what extent it is not a formal definition. Surely not. It is 
not a formally incorrect definition because we speak on the def ... 
the thing to be defined is native. And it is a definition not of 
nature but of natural things. It is not a faulty definition. Bat 
still, that is not the ultimate end last word of Aristotle about It. 
Bow, whatever this essence may be, Aristotle makes It a bit clearer 
by saying that this essence is the shape or the form. Row what is 
that? Row 1st us assume that we bave atoms. There are atoms, 
and these atoms are the ultimate out of which of all natural beings, 
and hence, of course, still store of the artifacts, because all arti- 
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facts aro o&do or* of natural things. Then this dees not giro us 
a full account of a natural being. For example, 1st us assume 'jxi 
had a formula, a fcmila in terns of atoms, of a dog. let us 
say that Just as you can say HjgO of vater, that it would be pos¬ 
sible to give a similar formula of the number of these kind of 
atoms and that kind of atom and so on for a dog. It would be 
extremely complicated; surely, but that in itself is of course 
no objection. But we would miss something. What would We jsdsa? 

If we even had such a complete definition. 

( The deg.) 

Sure^ Well, take a s i m ple example, the formula of water. Neither 
hydrogen nor oxygen is wet. But water wet. And could not 
figure out by looking at hydrogen and looking at oxygen that if 
they -ore mixed in this proportion HgO they are water. There is 
something new, to use now modern language, which emerges in the 
mixture, or the confcinaticn of the atoms. And this new is not. 
as new, deducibla from the primary. Well, take the Oore important 
case of a dog or cat. tie understand oat. We can speak about it, 
we can describe it, we oaa even perhaps discern what distinguishes 
a cat from all other beings, and express it. la this formula, 
in which you would describe the cat, this definition, there would 
be no reference whatever to atoms. And it would not only be as 
good as a definition of the eat in terms of atom, but it would 
be zaich better. Now this ixrtellifrihlft form of a thing, dr a 
being, that is what Aristotle means by tbe essence of the natural 
tiding, and In this sense the nhvsin . 

pfaysis. nature, means both the first out of which, and 
the look or shape, and the essence. The best translation, the 
most literal translation, and the translation reminding us most 
of what the Latin word essentia means is that one which was 
suggested by Heidegger, beineneaa . But that would have this dis¬ 
advantage, that the term in Greek is also used for a being Itself. 
Therefore, that would have to be translated differently in different 
connections. 

K« let us at this point turn to the beginning of the second 
book of the Physics, where this thena is developed at such greater 
length. 

Of things that exist, sons exist by nature ... 

Nw aga n, if one wants to be precise, there is an Aristotelian word 
which we could translate by existing, but the word which he ordinarily 
uses Is being. Of beings, some are by nature ... That is the way 
in which ha begins. Aristotle says here something which would be 
granted to him by e ver y one at that time. And I think thst cannon 
sense would still agree with Aristotle. Now go on. 

By nature the animals and their parts exist, and the plants, 
and the simple bodies—earth, fire, air, water. For 
ws say that these and the like exist by nature. All 
the things mentioned present a feature In which they 
differ from things which are not constituted by nature. 

Each of them has within itself a principle of motion 
and of stationariness in respect of place or of growth 
and decrease or by way of alteration, and sons otherwise. 
Animals and t heir organs, plants, and the elementary 
substances—earth, fire, air, water—these ami their 
likes we aay exist by nature. For all these soea dla- 
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tin&aiah&fcli) from those that are not constituted by na¬ 
ture} and tbs common feature that characterizes thaa all 
seease to be that they have within themselves a principle 
of scysaent (or change ) and rest—in sees cases local 
only* On others quantitative, as in growth and shrinkage, 
and in others again qualitative, in the way of taodifl- 
satica* But a bedstead or a garment or the liks s in 
the capacity which is signified by JLts name and in so 
far as it is draft-work, has within Itself no such in¬ 
herent trend towards change, though owing to the fact 
of its being composed of earth or stone or son® mixture 
of substances, it incidentally has within itself the 
principles of change which Inhere primarily in these 
materials., 

Let. us stop for a moment. Sow Aristotle here begins with the ob¬ 
vious distinction between natural things and artifacts. And in 
order to find out what nature ia he considers this difference. 

We knot/ first, as it were, natural things. First for us. Empir¬ 
ically first. We talk about them. But we do not make clear to 
ourselves what ia nature. That is what Aristotle is trying to do 
here. We suet start from the application of this term and then aa— 
r cend to its meaning. And we sust not begin by laying down a defin¬ 
ition which we believe to be 10O£ clear but which is likely to miss 
very much what is present in ordinary understanding and in ordi- 
L nary language. 

a cw doe3 it make sense to say that the natural beings have the 
originating principle , . » This word which he translates principle 
here has a two fold meaning in the originals first, the tegLnning, 
to bogin something, originating} and, second, command, gulp . Both 
means are present in the philosophic term. But in the word principle 
itself they are absent, because this ward has also all the richness 
it originally possessed. One could say it means criginal2y-~coii>- 
ron d i ng origination. If this is rightly understood. Which orig¬ 
inates, but does not stop at originating, but still determines 
that which it has originated. These are both present in this word 
as Aristotle uses it. Haw as to the natural things he says they 
have the co mm a ndin g origination of both motion and rest In them¬ 
selves. And he indicates three forms of motion—local, growth and 
decay, alteration. These are t he three most visible force of motion. 
We speak today of motion primarily in the sense of locomotion. That 
is also here la Aristotle, but that is only one. The other he 
cello growth and decay. So it is wiser to translate the word, then, 
not by motion but by change . There are these three kinds of change* 
change of place, growth ancf its opposite, decay, and, third, a 
qualitative change. Fcr e x am p l e , hair becomes white, that is a 
qualitative change. That id not locomotion, nor is it in itself, 
necessarily, growth or decay. Although in this ease it happens 
to go with the decay. But there are other changes. For example, 
trees become green. This becoming green, as such, is a qualitative 
change« Mow the fact tfot it has to do with growth, with the 
growth of the tree this year, then it is of course growth. But 
these are two fundamentally different changes. How he makes this 
remark.. The artifacts, of which he gives as an example a bed and 
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a garcanb, have, as such, namely tho bed as bed. and only as a bed 
Is it an artifact, tho wood is not an artifactjtte bed as bed does 
^"V any inborn ingmlse. to change. Do you under¬ 

stand that2 Be makes the additional remark, t c mate it quite clear 
to the extent to which thay are accidentally of stone, or of earth * 
or of a mixture of these or other things, aa such thay do have an * 
inborn impulse toward chango. The best does not, well, let us 
soy • * • a bed is a bit oocplicated S3 an example, but let 

us take a book. The book, Aristotle says, as book, does not have 
this inborn impulse to fall if it is not supported. As a heavy 
body. And anything wiich occurs in relation to an artifact is 
not due to an inborn impulse. The artifact has all of the impulses 
outside of itself, either in its matter or else in tbs human being 
who originated it. 

( How does this definition apply to non-living matter then?) 

A stone? 


( A stone, viator.) 

According to Aristotle they have an inner ... Well, the heavy 
bodies fall, water also has that—an inborn i rapulse, to use this 
translation, to go down, water, you know, never flews up. That 
is an inborn impulse in it, which has not been put into it* You can 
by violence bring it about that water dees flow up, by exerting neces¬ 
sary pressure. But that is against the nature of the water and there¬ 
fore you need a lot of effort to bring it about. This applies to 
all natural beings. That is to say, the difference between anirmta 
and inanimate does not apply here. " 

X Inaudible . , .) 

No, no. Aristotle makes here a fundamental distinction between 
animate and Inanimate beings. A stone is a soulless being. 

( Inaudible . • •) 

Moll, think of locomotion, Think even of qualitative changes of 
inanimate things. For example, the coloring of a stone is changing. 
Minerals are a complicated problem, 7°** know, because they have a 
kind of unity, and I do not know for the mcment how Aristotle accounts 
for that, for the growth of minerals. But it would surely be one 
based cn this inborn impulse in the mineral which governs this ac¬ 
cretion. 

( Hew, then, would you distinguish a living thing from a non¬ 
living natural thing?) 

Well, that is very simple, ‘./hat are the most elementary and obvious 
distinctions between a plant, even, and a mineral. 

( X would say that the plant has within Itself the principle 
..'-of change—growth, etc.) 

lot us say nutrition, to take a simple ease. A stone arri a 
mineral would not have nutrition properly speaking. So the stone 
does have inborn impulses, but not the inborn impulses toward nu¬ 
trition, That it has an inborn impulse is shown by the fact that it 
falls if it 13 not supported. And there are otters, according to 
the peculiar character of the mineral In question. 

( So what distinguishes them, then, is inborn impulses toward 
change of a certain kind.) 

Tes. And you can say with both the highest and tho lowest natural 
beings, with many special cases, that would be locomotion. Be¬ 
cause you hate locomotion—a simple fall in heavy bodies as heavy 
bodies—and you have it again in the stars. Been though you do not 
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bare growth or quaiitat-iva change,, 

( The distinction between those ratural things v;hich can re¬ 
produce themselves and those which can’t isn’t crucial hero 
is that correct?) * 

I don’t get your question, 

( The distinction between those things which can by nature 
somehow reproduce . . ,) 

I see. No, here not at all, He speaks cf natural beings in general. 
And the distinction between animate and inanimate does not come in 
here. That is tho great theme of the book on the soul. But here 
he speaks of natural beings irfgeneral, 

( E(y inborn impulse he doesn’t msan what we would now think of as 
the atonic constitution, but ... inaudible • . •) 

Well, the crucial point is the es sential reference to change. 

If you speak of atoms and describe”qualities of them, i^hatever they 
may be, that would be insufficient from Aristotle’s point of view 
because you most also say which peculiar changes they are tending 
toward. Otherwise you would not get at the heart of the matter. 

Tou con, of course, speak of a being, and describe it in micro¬ 
scopic and macroscopic terms. In terms of its qualities and dis¬ 
position and what have you, but the core of the thing is that which 
tolls how it is relate d to change. Without it you. wouldn’tunder- 
stand it. Now let us go on and see how this is developed. 

For nature is the principle and cause of motion and 
rest to those things, and those things only, in which 
she Inheres primarily, as distinct from incidentall y . 

So he explains this. That is the first stannary of vfcat he means by 
ohrsis . A certain conmandlng origination and cause of motion and 
rest in whom, in the being in which it is available, in which it 
exists, primarily by Itself and not by accident. And now he ox» 
laina that. 

What X mean by ’as distinct from incidentally’ is like 
this: If a man were a physician and prescribed success¬ 
fully for himself, the patient would cure himself; 
but it would not be qua patient that he possessed the 
healing art, though in this particular case it hap- 
pened that the physician’s personality coincided with 
that of the patient, which is not always the case. 

So Aristotle tries here to dispose of an easy misunderstanding. 

Is nature something like a physician healing himself? Here the 
impulse towards healing is in the physician, and this affects the 
physician himself. He has the principle, the commanding origination 
of healing in himself, and Aristotle says that is an error because 
the physician does not have this commanding origination in himself 
essentially but only accidentally. Whereas in natural things this 
commanding origination of change is essentially in the being. The 
physician as physician heals or fails to heal, that is funianrntally 
the same thing. He is not essentially healing himself. It is by 
accident that he heals himself. Or perhaps, and that goes deeper, 
what does healing mean? Producing health. From this point of view, 
health is an artifact. Health is the product of the physician 
lust as tho bed is tfe product of the carpenter. But is this true? 
la health an artifact as a bed is an artifact? Is health not a 
natural state of natural beings which is only assisted somehow by 
the medical art? Health is not man-made; it is essentially the 
work of nature. What the physician does i* only subsidiary. But 
I think it is also Important to consider this point, to consider 
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this point, to ccasidsr the physician* a haalln g hiaaolf la purely 
accidental. The physician as pfcyeioian heals beluga, others 

And heeling sta n ds here as one fam cf change* The phy*H"^ Bn wia 
himeelf. The physician affects a change in himself, hut tint la 
only accidental. New let us see how he goes on* 

And so it is with all manufactured or ’made* thingst 
none of them has within itself the principle of its own 
making* Generally this principle resides in sow external 
agsnt, as in the ease of the house and its builder, and 
so with all hand-made things* In other cases, such as 
that of the physician-patient, though tbs patient does 
indeed contain in himeelf,tha principle of action, vet 
ha does so only incid e n t ally, for it is not qua sub fact 
acted on that he has in himself tbs causative principle 
of the action* 

This, then, being what we mean by (nature*, ajyt&tfng 
that has in itself such a principle as we have des¬ 
cribed may be said to "possess a nature* of its 
«m inherently* 

Uhich possess such a co mmanding origination. Those which do not, 
like the bed, are not possessed of a nature; they are not natural* 

»ow than there conies a very difficult sentence, to whioh we will 
cone back* later on* Let us only reed it now* 

And all such th i n g s h»v* a substantive existence; for 
each of them is a substratum or (subject* presupposed 
by any other category, and it is only la such substrata 
that nature ever has her seat* 

Further, not only nature itself and all things 
that (have a nature*, but also the behavior of ttese 
things in virtue of their inherent characteristics 
is Spoken of as "natural*. For instance, for fire 
actually to rice, as distinct from hiving the tendency 
to rise, neither nature nor teg a nature; hut it cows 
about *by nature* and is • natural*. 

Such, than, are the definitions of 'nature*, of what 
exists *by nature*, and of what is *mtux«l*. Ary 
attempt to pr ov e that nature, in tMa sense, is a 
reality would be childish; for it is patent than 
maty things corresponding to our definitions do ac¬ 
tually exist; end to set about proving tbs obvious 
from the unobvious betrays confusion of mtnr* as to what 
is self-evident and what is not* Such confusion, however, 
is not unknown, though it is like a man bom M*™* 
arguing about colors, and amounts to reasoning about 
names without having aiy corresponding concept in the 
mind* 

In other words, someone to whom one hoe to prove that there axe 
natural things is in the position of a color-bllnl man to whom you 
try to prove that there are eolore* Be simply could not uxtarstaml 
what you are talking about* Be could talk about words, and could 
somehow guess secondary consequences* For example, if he hears ' 
seeing people say that this child has a bins fees, that means 
something different than if tbs child has a red face, and all 
kinds of alarms will corns In the first place and not in the second 
case* ait he literally does not know, sad cannot knew, what they 
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are talking about. And if someone tries to prove there are natural 
things, he is in the ease position. Now a deeper reflection bejdn* 
at this point. 

Bear some hold that the nature and substantive «tet ence 
of natural products resides in their material cn the 
analogy of the wood of a bedstead or the bronze of a 
statue. 

Sow what is the switch. Aristotle has now provisionally explained 
what natural beings are, more precisely, what beings are which are 
by nature. And there are beings which possess a nature, i.e, which 
poesess a commanding origination of change and tba opposite of 
change in themselves essentially. Hew ... 

(End of reel; some sentences were lost in the course of changing 
the reel.) 

... the natural things are natural. Because that is the aeaning 
of essence, that by virtue of which a thing is what it is. This 
question has been given an answer. But now a acre complicated aui 
difficult question arises. 

( Are we coming to a new meaning of nature? X thought ttet 
according to the old one on artifact didn't have a nature.) 

He is speaking new of tbs nhrsis. of the nature, of tbs essence of 
the things which are by nature. 

( Inaudible • . .) 

No, there he has led up to it. One can perhaps state it as follows. 
He has led up to that by saying, primarily we distinguish between 
natural things and artifacts. But, precisely regarding artifacts, 
we make a distinction between the thing and tbs nature in the thing. 
And precisely regarding artifacts we say, for example, that wood is 
the nature of the chair. And then he goes, on from that to the 
vulgar meaning, and also the more precise meaning, of tbs natural 
things. Artifacts as artifacts paint away from t hnmee lves to others 

The deeper questions which arise here we cannot possibly go in¬ 
to, but can only indicate, ffe must not forget that nan can take 
very well his bearings without ever knowing anything of nature as 
nature. We are the heirs to this Greek tradition, and we, as 
babies almost, say ''naturally*. And the whole thing is in tbit. 

That is not natural. X mean that doesn't belong to man as man. 

And for me the slapis example, directly accessible, is the Old 
Testament. There is no Hebrew word for hftture. The Word which was 
used ip b he Kiddle Agee and in modern tines in Hebrew for nature is 
deapp^l via the Syriac, from the Greek word which means in Greek, 
dwt-^r. What you put on the coin? How do you call that? The 
stamp* And the Hebrew word shows this origin. The stamp. Ani 
that sheers Immediately that nature meant in classical antiquity 
primarily something different from what it neons new. Nature 
as the stamp. The., charactards tics , the fora. Therefore the 
question, for a true interpretation of such texts, would, of course, 
be to understand the more fundamental promisee an the basis of xrhich 
human beings, in this ease the Greeks, could see something Him na¬ 
ture,, F ar example, that throe are stamps of beings, that animals 
are different from plants, and they from man, and they all from stars 
lou only have to read the first chapter of Genesis to see that it is 
built on these distinctions. But it is not understood in terms of 
nature. There is a ouch more ecaaon expression, which X believe oc- 
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swrs la ail languages, at laast all languages which I knew and also 
whore 2 was able to question natives, like Sanscrit and eo cn, which 
is a biblical word and which even occurs in tte Greek definition 
at t imss—end that is ths way of a thing, the custom of a thing. 

That is, X would say, ths most eleasafcaxy stratum out of which 
nature emerges on the basis of certain other specific premises. 

Now you see, of course, innssdiately that things have different ways. 
Lock at a dog, and how he behaves. What is Ms way of living and 
doing in contradistinction to that of a cat. The way of a thing. 

That occurs In the 024 Testament, and it is also a very conron, 
and fundamental, word in Sanscrit as well as the Chinese. Ard 2 
would imagine that there is an equivalent of that everywhere. Beings 
have different ways, and the reflection that these different things 
are not really different individuals. Deg Hunter 1, Dog tfu&er 2, al¬ 
though they, too, have different ways, when you observe them closely. 
But wo think primarily of the different ways of ths kinds of beings. 
not of the individua ls. That is an ixnpOTtaat indication. I reuea- 
ber auch a biblical expression like menstruation is ths way of women. 
That would in Greek be nature. It belongs to ths nature of woman. 

But this nature i m pl i e s this particular interpretation of way. And 
another equivalent of nature, I mean another primary form of wtet 
the Greeks understood by nature, is ths notion of custom. Different 
things hare different customs. In this stags of reflection it is 
not distinguished, for examp le, the Gauls, 1st us assume, hare ths 
custom of getting drunk or whatever their speciality was, this is 
a custom of the Gauls, Tribes hare different customs. Ths essen¬ 
tial difference between these different kinds of custom and ths 
different natural customs—of dogs, lions, etc.— is not 
the theme. And area if you s peak of ways, in this prirary way, you 
have not yet made explicit ths fundamental distinction, for example, 
between natural things and artifacts. For in ths Greek reflection 
that is in the foreground from the very beginning. This fuade- 
sssntal difference. The word charsis occurs only once in Hcmer. 

Ctaly once, and in a very important context, and there it char¬ 
acteristically has the Meaning of the staisp, of the character, and 
not the other meaning. Tbs nature of herbs, that is about the nmaning 
which it has in this unique passage in Homer. 

( Inaudible. • ,) 

Bo, that would be a mare speculation on ny part, and it surely has 
something to do with . . . You see, the Old Testament, that is a 
very highly developed reflection, of course, although not a phil¬ 
osophic reflection, and that is ... Tbs whole thought is connected, 
to pttt it cautiously, with ths notion of the oreatlon. That every¬ 
thing has boon created. Sow you know from Psalms and otter passages 
that the world is called the artifact of God. Hors literally trans¬ 
lated, the" work of the teinri oFGod. Sow clearly, if a nxamtain is 
the work of the hand of God, and this is the work of tte hand of 


then 


overarc 
you wou. 


apt of a 
© make a 


ana human. Tte Greeks were by no means unfamiliar with that, as 
you could see from a passage in Plato *a ao rfiicfc. where tte whole 
universe is described as tte work of the divine art, teohne, as 
distinguished from a product of ths human arts. But in Greek thought 
and in Greek understanding, this understanding of tte natural things, 
as we say, as works of divinp art. was not so determined from tte out- 



set* Ac you 800 from the uztraEa doctrines of Democritus, wfcar* there 
la acthiag of this ecrt, the Greeks *are open to that possibility 
The ancient Hebrews wera not, Bov this is in otter languages I *’ 
Isncw nsiah less. In Sanscrit ttere is a certain problem here. Bat 
frcm ny questioning, arces««axaislnieg, of a Hindu, it appeared to 
S3 that the Sanscrit word danat is really the way. Too know, dam 
is often translated as re ligi on, but if you ask mesa closely you 
sso it . 1.3 truly, of course, the Hindu religion, i,a. the way of 
ite H&cdu. But that is not good enough, if ay c refis-ssaunination was 
good enough. It is the way of aan> of nan, and the otter 
beings simply hare deviated frcm that. In tte aaEft Bonae there is 
also a way of iron, or whatever it say be. One would surely have 
to m back to this stratum. In otter words, to take one’s bearings 
in the light of the notion of nature is not "natural”. I msan it 
is not given to man, from the moment of his appearance as a species, 
or still lees as an individual, to this distinction. It is 
based oss very definite presuppositions. And to discover which 
those presuppositions are is precisely the task of a philosophic 
understanding of Greek philosophy. I do not mean to say that it 
is not a legitimate, and is merely historically conditioned and 
this kind of nonsense. But it contains, nevertheless, certain coo* 
ditiens, and there nast be a way leading up from the truly, primarily 
gives (I aeon whatever a human being at all times sees—heaven above, 
earth below, bine, man, cat , stone) to tte articulation of these 
things in te res of nature. This ten custom, as an equivalent to 
way, €olMchIw(?eCTe5“befor», that has been restored acre tten 
once in tte xzsaotime. Fop example, in the Western world tte most 
famous man who did It is Pascal. But there was a predecessor in 
Islamic thought, a certain extrema orthodox Moslem, who denied that 
there is a distinction. There is only custom. And ttey meant by 
this, of course, God’s custo mary way of acting. That tte sun rises 
in tte east. That is not nature. There is no interest order. Or 
that eggs come from hens. Hatural. Sure, itffcy, if ttere is an 
ccsaipoteot God who could have node everything entirely different. 

Tbs customary way in which God acts. At any time aral at asy place 
he may act differently. So you cannot speak of nature but only of 
custom. Hare you see, at least you begin to see, tte implications 
of nature, nature is meant to be an inherent and Inherently Intel- 
ligible order. This thought la not present in all hm»m thought, 
at least not empirically. You oaa say that it ahomifl be present, 
in Kant’s sense, but that is another story. 

, Bow let us continue with the text. 

Antiphon took it as an Indication of this that if a 
man burled a bedstead and the sap in it took force and 
threw out a shoot, it would be tree and not bedstead 
that earns up. 

Do you understand this difference? Do you see Antiphon’s point—why 
a bed Is not natural, and that ttere is a fundamental difference. 

A bed would never g enerate a bed, but the wood in it would under 
certain conditions generate wood, meaning the sane kind. If it is 
not already dead by the process of artificial treatment • la prin¬ 
ciple, however, it would be possible. A natural being can generate 
a natural being of the same kind) an artificial, never. 

C Isn’t this only an animate natural being.) 

Wood la, of course, steaming frea an animate thing, frcm a tree. 
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!fcu fti’*© quits right. Antiphon’s argument would not cover the truly 
inanimate, which cannot possibly generate,. That is true. But Aris¬ 
totle uses this example of Antiphon here to mate clear a point which 
comes in the sequel* He warits to show, through this ^v ^m ole of Anti¬ 
phon, a certain understanding of naturo which is necessary and legit¬ 
imate up to a point* 

since the artificial arrangement of the material by 
the craftsman is merely an incident that has occured 
to it, wi*3reas its essential and natural quality is to 
be found in that which persists continuously through¬ 
out such experiences* 

So, in other words, what was Antiphon driving at? That the nature 
of the natural thing is what is the permanent, the permanent basis 
of all change* And this permanent which never changes, whereas, 
for example, say that it is wood, or whatever it nay be, does change* 
And he calls this, how did ha say that—the distribution, the ar¬ 
rangement according to nemos, which, of course, must be broadly 
understood 0 New what I said before about this common notion of 
ways and customs is primarily, you can say, an archaic conception 
of that* By virtue of this understanding of nature, the first step— 
aad in a way a asore issoftast step than the distinction between 
(writes on blackboard.) Now I said at the beginning, and that is 
borne out by innumerable example, that the Greeks understand nature 
primarily in contradistinction to art. The distinction between 
naturo and the voluntary and involuntary, they are not the, they 
do not belong to the primary stratum. But there is a more ele¬ 
mentary one, and also more comprehensive. Now if we start from way, 
as the matrix out of which the concept of nature emerges. In the mo¬ 
ment you speak of nature, say that menstruation is not the way of 
woman—that this is. not precise enough—but belongs to the na¬ 
ture of women, then you must understand, in the same breath, what 
the way of the Gauls, for example, is. That they wear their hair 
long, or whatever it may be* That is not nature. From the moment 
you understand nature, you know it is not nature, and you need a 
term to express that* And the term which was used for thit was the 
Greek word nemos, which you can translate by law or by convention. 

It is perhaps clearer to say by convention. The Gauls arranged it 
among themselves that it would be the sign of a free man to wear 
their hair long. That they did not do by nature. Therefore, the 
fundamental distinction, starting from scratch, from the beginning, 
is really that—the distinction between nature and law, nature and 
convention. And that is what Antiphon ... This term as now used 

f Antiphon here in an (inaudible) way, which is, however, intelligible 0 
nature is that, if the nature of natural beings is that which per¬ 
sists in all changes, then the changing thing? (like the puppy, for 
next year or a few months it will be a dog, aid then dead; so the 
puppy changes) ... But that X, let us call it first natter, does 
not change; it remains the same in.all modifications. And Antiphon 
therefore goes so far here to say all these changing states are a con¬ 
ventional, fundamentally arbitrary thing, >/h±ch he doesn’t naan lit¬ 
erally, of course. But he means that they are so derivative, com¬ 
pared with the fundamental nature. Now let us go on. 

And in like manner, it Is thought, if the materials 
themselves bear to yet other substances the same re¬ 
lation which the manufactured articles bear to them— 
if, for instance, water is the material of bronze or 
geld, or earth or boos or timber, and so forth—then 
it is in the water or earth that we most look for the 
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*nature* aad essential being of tbs sold and so forth, 

Sow 'so have spelsea of this bafore, but let us repeat that. The 
starting point is very simple. The starting point—given these 
Greek premises, the (inaudible) of which is so difficult, we know 
oca thing in advance. The fundamental distinction between natural 
t hin gs and artifacts. Artifacts are more accessible to us, A 
carpenter, if he is not stupid, can give you a perfect account of 
the bed which hs made—meaning, why he cho3e this material and not 
that, why he made movements, operations of his hands, and so on, 
and why ho made it this high, and not lower or higher, and this 
kind of thing. So we understand more easily jbhe artificial things, 
How in the artifacts^ we make a 'diiin2HTon‘ , tod^r^wra^&» ‘im~~ 
materials and what was made out of them. Materials, prepared or 
unprepared, raw or non-raw. Out the non-raw ones are, of course, 
already artifacts, so we have to go back to tl» raw amt aria la. 

That is what nature means here. Mature is the raw material out of 
which things are made. Mow we apply this to natural things, and 
here we see that natural things also emerge out of something. The 
pappy is not always there; it emerges out of something. And every¬ 
thing natural which we see Merges out of something. It comee 
into being and perishes. And, tharefore, Just as we are driven 
back from the artifact to the raw materials, we are driven back 
again from the raw material to the ultimate raw material, ti»t 
out of which anything has ever come into being, aad which, la 
this pro supposition, must be a l*feya presen t. Because there are 
always things present. And the ultimate raw tutorial then toast 
be omnipresent and permanent. And this is nature la this "mat- 
erelistic" sense of the term. Because that is naturally the mater¬ 
ialistic view. The ultimate raw material which never changes but 
which is tbs cause of all chenge. For example, the atom. In 
the Democritean doctrine the atoms and the void, or the four 
elements, or whatever the different things that might have been 
said. Continue. 

And this is why some have said that it was earth that 
constituted the nature of things, some fire, sgbb 
air, some water, and some several and sons all of 
these elemental substances. For whichever substance 
cor substances each thinker assumed to be primary he 
regarded as constituting the substantive existence of 
all things in general. 

They are, then, that which truly is. Mow let us try to understand 
that. What is "truly" in any being is that ultimate raw material. 
Why is it truly, and why is, for example, a chair or a puppy, not 
trufy? 

( Because it is the thing that always remains the same, no mat¬ 
ter what happens.) 

But state it more precisely. This thought was developed most clearly 
by an earlier philosopher called Parmenides. Being is necessarily 
understood in contradistinction to not being. Mow what comes Into 
being and perishes is and is not. Clearly. It comes into being, 
i.e. it is not yet—there is a not in it—and it perishes. It is 
about to be no more. To be truly means to be always, and it means 

some other things too. But, as far as this question goes, it means 
to be always. And therefore the being of aqy being is ultimately 
ths ultimate raw material, because it never is not. It always is. 
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That vas the thought, Mow 1st us go cn. 

all else being modifications, states, ani dispositions 
of then, 

X i^ould translate ohls, not substance, but being. Because when you 
speak of substance, which is traditionally acceptable, you do not 
understand these crucial points which t n»ntioi»d hare—being and 
not being. The whols being, that which truly is, is that, and tbs 
other things, fear example, tha puppy or gr«eness or falling down or 
sickness, whatever you have, these are only habitudes or dispositions 
of this, of what ±3 primary. Or, a3 Antiphon called it, nomoa. 

This convention, l/hieh is, of course, a metaphoric use of the term, 
aa extremely enlarged and unreasonably enlarged meaning of the tern. 
Tbs physis, let us say, are the atoms, or water, whatever it my be. 
Then everything else ±3 almost arbitrary, almost like v»iTT» n con¬ 
vention. Not quite, but almost. The concern of the thinker or 
the philosopher, from this point of view, is to discover that 
ultimate raw material. And if you know that, you have understood 
everything. From this point of view. Because you know what truly 
being is. The other things are not .truly, only derivative, A«i if 
you know what truly is, than it is not so difficult to understand 
what not truly is, because that can only bo a defective form of being. 
How continue. 

And such ultimate substance they regarded as eternal. 
Sternal is, of course, not quite literal—always I would translate, 
what is always. Because eternal means completely outside of time. 

( Everlasting.) 

Tea, everlasting. Continue. 

(for they did not admit the transformation of elenentary 
sutetaePes into each other), while they held that all 
else passed Into existence and out of it endlessly. 

This then is one way of regarding ’nature'—as the 
ultimately underlying material of all things that 
have in themselves the principle of movement and change. 
That is not well translated. If he says "one way" that means just 
one theory. He means more, Aristotle grants more. That is a le¬ 
gitimate way of seeing it. It will be proved to be utterly insuf¬ 
ficient. I mean it becomes one way if you stop here, a mere account, 
but in itself it is something which you have to say. And now he goes 
on. 

But from another point of view we may think of the 
nature of a thing as residing in its form, that is to 
say in the 'kind* of thing it is by definition. 

How what does this mean? Isn’t it a rather strange thing? Can you 
recognize anything here—the form and the shape, the am ttat is ac¬ 
cording to the speech. Yes, later on at the end of Aristotle's 
teaching, so fco say, you can speak of definition . But vie must 
lead up to that, one must lead up to that. Well, I will leave it 
at this, and perhaps we will corns back to it later. I would like 
to finish this today. Continue, 

FOr as vie give the name of 'art* to a thing which ,is 
the product of art and is itself artistic, so vie give 
the name of 'nature' to the products of nature which 
themselves are .'natural'. And as, in the case of art, 
we should not allow that what was only potentially 
a bedstead and had not yet received the form of bed 
had In it as yet any art-farmed element, or could hs 
called 'art*, so in the case of natural products; 
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3cw let ua ose, Why is Aristotle dissatisfied with this Esterial- 
iatic understanding of nature. wivieh is preserved in his under¬ 
standing bet only a subordinate fashion. Why is be dis¬ 
satisfied? Hew again he conns back to the primarily known, but not 
in itself primary, phenomenon of the artifact. Now when do we 
call an artifact, say a bed, a bed? When do we say that a bed is 
according to art. Or better yet, a painting, in order to keep 
a present day parallel. When do vie say of a painting, it is a 
work of art? When it la standing on the easel, and the artist 
has perhaps oily selected the raw materials? when the raw materials 
are ready? Do we say that? 

( Inaudible. . • ) 

Even then it is not a work of art. A work of art is, strictly 
speaking, when it is finished. Mhen it is completed. Otherwise 
vra say that it is a work of art in a state of becoming. 'Qood. 

The same applies to natural things. And then he gives examples. 

what is potentially flesh or bone has not yet the 
-nature* of flesh until it actually assumes the form 
indicated by the definition that constitutes it the 
thing in question, nor is this potontial flesh or bene 
as yet a product of nature. These considerations would 
lead us to revise our definition of nature as follows: 
Nature is the distinctive form or quality of such things 
as have vdthin themselves a principle of motion, such 
form or characteristic property not being Separable 
from the things themselves, save conceptually. (The 
eotapositum —ia man, for example—which material and 
fora combine to constitute, is not itself a } nature 1 , 
but a thing that comes to be by natural process.) 

And this view of where to look for the nature of things 
is preferable to that which finds it in the material ; 
for when we speak of the thing into the nature of tdiich 
we are inquiring, we mean by its name an actuality nob 
a potentiality merely. 

So the form is nature to a higher degree than the matter . And the 
error of the materialists, if they are consistent, is that they dis¬ 
regard the naturalness of form altogether . They usually would, 
of course, say that, say a dog, is a composite of certain elements 
or atoms, whatever it may be. Something of this kind. Bub composite 
means as such something very derivative, in which the true nature is 
not contained in the composite as composite. Because the composite, 
being a derivative, points you to the elements, or the atoms as the 
truly original, the truly life-giving thing. Tou understand, from 
this point of view, a dog only when you have the formula specifying 
its atoms, or combination of atoms, and so on. Whereas the nature 
is precisely this completed thing. And this is much more nature. 

Or, to state it from the point of vtew of the (inaudible), it is 
that which lets ua understand tbs dog ae dog— not the formula in 
terms of atoms, but the full thing, the cbmnldtod thing. Continue. 

Again men propagate men, but bedsteads do not propagate 
bedsteads} and that is why they say that the natural 
factor in a bedstead is not its shape but the wood—to 
wlfc, because wood and not bedstead would corns up if it 
germinated. If-, then, it is this incapacity of repro¬ 
duction that makes a thing art and not nature, than the 
form of natural things will be their nature, as in the 
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{srallal case of art} for toon lo generated by a&n 
whereas a bedstead is not generated Treat a bedstead, 
lat us stop for a moment, and I will try toeccplain that. Taka the 
house. The house is heuge only when completed, Otherwise it is 
not a house, but a house in tbo state of bocandng. Now Arisoltle 
tuns here for the final statement regarding nature to another form 
of change, and the most important fora. And that is neither loco¬ 
motion nor growth nor qualitative change but coming into bein*. in 
Greek, genesis. Only by looking at coming into being can we 
understand change and nature yroperly. Beoause genesis means 
change from non-boing to being, and not merely change from a state 
or a place or whatever it is to another state. To come into being 
means that a being which ms not is then. The puppy was not. If 
you say, well something existed prior, the egg and the sperm, 
but that is not the puppy* ^he puppy was not. And therefore the 
true urderstaeding of nature require s special consideration of 

genesis . if/haOHitotle™says.here"" is that ttese materialists do not 

sufficiently consider this phenomenon of genesis. Now this passage 
is, of course, very much shorthand, and what Aristotle mans hare, 

1 believe, i3 this. If we look at an artifact, say, the carpenter. 
The carpenter cannot ^roduco the bed without having a vision of the 
completed bed. Or, to try to be more close to Aristotle's term¬ 
inology, without perc eiving the shape , the farm of the bed. But this 
shape or form i n itself do es not execute, "does not bring about the 
coming into being. A carpenter can have this vision, and it does 
not affect it at all. Why? Beoause the shape is only in the nrfwd 
of the maker, the artificer. But there are other cases, and t hat 
is the case regarding the natural things, where the shape or the form 
is not in the mind of the maker. And yet decisively present by the 
coming iftto being. The shape or the form is, say, in the dogs who 
generate the other dog. They are already dogs. The steps or form 
is. And only by virtue of this being, and not mrely in the raite 
of the maker—it isn't in their minds at all; they don't knot/ that 
they are dogs, and they don't know what they are about. But 
precisely this is the difference b etween nature and art. Now go cn„ 
Again, nature is 

Furthermore, physis is spoken of as coining into being is tte way 
toward nature. Continue# ^ 

nature, then, qua genesis proclaims itself as t he Path 
to nature qua g3Sl. Now, it is true that healin" is so 
called, not 'because it is tte path of tte healing art, 
but because it is the path of tealth, for of necessity 
healing proceeds from the healing art, not to tte healing 
art itself, but this is not the relation of mture to 
nature, for that which is born starts as something 
and advanced or grows toward something else. Towards 
what, than, does it grow? Not towards its original state 
at birth, but towards its fi nal s tate or goal. It is, 
then, the form that is nature; 

Let us stop here. The otter would lead us too far. Genesis, coming 
into being, is a way toward a definite shape, toward a definite form. 
And this is in a way the origin of the whole thing in so far a s, 
say, man generates man, the cample tod character or fora precedes 
genesis and cones back, if in another individual, at the eai. Nothing 
of this kind in tte case of art. It la the way from a natural thing 
of a special kind, man, to a natural thing of a special kind, again 
another human being. Whereas, in tte case of the arts, taking the 
ex amp le which he uses here, it is a way from something to something 
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specifically different, from healing to health. Boreas in the case 
of natural genesis, it is a way from something specifically one 
®»i to a pacifically the same , another nan, although individually 
different. From one fruaata being to another husnn being. The fureia- 
acotal phenomenon from which Aristotle starts—from which he does 
not start in his exposition, but from which he starts in his thought— 
is the phonoesnon of gone rat ion . And, to that ex tent, it is ce^. 
taLn lo/- ~^^~tHt''lrS3t ot^ understands, ultimately, 'nature "in the 
HgHTof anima te b eings. " SH~Wliason for that, which is tere not 
stated out which - ±3 here imnlied, is this. That we cannot possibly 
understand, the higher in the light of the lower, but only the other 
way around, VbU, in ordinary human thinking you are all aware 
of that; namely, how can you understand a great painter if you hare 
understood only the scribblings of small children. If you know- 
first what painting truly is, then some provisional light might 
fall on it if you look at the scribbling of children. Xou cannot 
understand a higher culture, or however you call it, by looking at 
a primitive tribe. Certain things will be illustrated, but what is 
the truth and the core you will not see in the more elements. 

Only the completed being can threw light on the boginn-Srtgs . Well, 
a very simple example is of course this. How can you study embryology 
without knowing first the complete human being. At least the born 
baby, but ultimately the complete himan being. Only by looking back 
from the body, the full gram human being, can you understand the 
embryological process. And the same applies to every other genesis. 
And tills end of the process is not something which comes accidentally 
about, but the whole process can only be understood as directed to¬ 
ward it. Therefore theunderstending of nature as form, as matter, 
must be subordinated to an understanding of nature as form. All 
natural beings are composites of matter and form, and in such a 
way that the form* the character of the s pacific kind has r rimacy. 

And that is of course the premise of the natural law doctrine as 
Cicero uses it. Not that the Stoics and Cicero agree in azy way. 

We will find a reference to the differences in the Offices next tin®. 
But to that extent the nature of man. Man is fUnrisTiwrt+Aiiy distin¬ 
guished from the other beings. Man in his completeness , man in 
no way defective, for example, the man with ths two eyes seeing 
and not the blind, and so on. That oust be the starting point 
for any understanding of man. This is the nature of man. And 
natural law is related to the nature of man thus understood. In 
present day language nature is taken only to refer to the things 
which we share with the brutes. But that is exactly not the nature 
of man. That part of human nature which is merely animal, meaning 
ooenen to the brutes, and not specifically human. 

( X was wondering whether you could clear up fop me a little 
bit how Aristotle derives the necessity of considering nature 
in terms of fora out of his consideration of genesis. I didn f t 
follow this.) 

lou mean here in the end passage. Let me find the exact passage. 

And furthermore, he says, man comes into being out of sen, but not 
beds cut of beds. Therefore they say that not the shape, meaning 
of the bed, is the nature but the wood, because If there were any 
further sproutinge, no beds would come out of it but wood. Now 
what do we learn from this here. In artifacts, the shape is not the 
nature. It is not the nature, but, on the other hand, the nature 
is not the bed; nature is only the material. Sow something analo¬ 
gous applies to natural beings. The transition is this. If this. 
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tb 3 C, is art—meaning, as indicated by this example, that the steps 
is act the nature, and therefore that the bed can never repro¬ 
duce & bed-then also the fora or the shape must be nature for 
nan cornea into being out of nan. The starting point is this. That 
artifacts can never reproduce themselves, natural beings, at least 
the animate, reproduce themselves. But what does the reproduction 
mean? That ultimately the completed being in contradistinction to 
the primary form—the embryo or whatever you have—is natural. 
Therefore, nature means also the completed bein g and not the out 
of which. Since this natural process, generation, is a natural pro¬ 
cess, leading up to a peak, therefore an understanding of nature 
which does not make an allowance for the phenomenon of peak is funda¬ 
mentally inadequate understanding. And that is the 
understanding, which sees only the permanent bepinnlne. The Question 
arises whether it can make intelligible the changes which occur with 
this permanent beginning. In natural things it is precisely the 
end of the process, and this is clearest in the ease of sens ale, of 
coming into being as distinguished from the three other kinds of 
changes—that this leads to a peak of some kind. That is the ten¬ 
dency. And that is no way an artifact. And you see this most clearly 
of course in the generation of animals, where no vision of tte peak 
is in the mind of the generators. And even if it were it would be 
utterly irrelevant to the process of generation itself. Therefore, 
this directedness toward a peak is the natural phenomenon gtr ej- 
ce Hence , and the understanding of nature has to start fromttere. 
Because all other natural phenomena ultimately oust be conceived of 
as lower forma of that . 

( I can see how this argument goes against materialism, but the 
thing X didn't see howa consideration of the statue, of the form 
of the statue, in relation to the nature of tte statue had 
any effect on this other argument.) 

In tte case of tte statue tte fora of tte states is not natural. And 
yet we speak of tte statue only if it has acquired tte form. So, in 
other words, tte place of tte form in artificial things. • . In 
artificial things you have natural matter and an artificial form. 


_ tte form is natural . Is 

this clear? . . . inaudible ... bat let me see whether I can 
make it clearer new. We start from tte artifacts, and there we 
find nature, say, tte wood in tte statue. Let us say tte matter. 
Sow what we did in tte case of tte artifact we have somehow also 
to do in tte case of natural things. And Just as tte artifact is 
related to tte nature in it, tte wood, there is ultimately the 
same relation between tte natural being, say tte dog, and that first 
and permanent raw material of nature, first natter. That is cos 
way ws have to look at it, and it is alear as far as it goes. But 
than Aristotle suggests let us return again and look at tte artifact 
again. And than we see that we have followed very nicely the way 
from tte artifact via its material to the first matter* But let 
us look at tte other side of the artifact. After all, tte artifact 
is act only tte wood, the statue, it is also tte shape, tte form. 

And 1st us see what that teaches us regarding the natural things. 

Is there not also in natural te inge * f<wm t a s hape, of tte com¬ 
pleted thing. And is there not also a natural procese lar virtue 
of which natural things which mere not) come into being Just as 
artifacts which were not coma into being. After tte statue 
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ms not* If someone says, wall the natariai is here, we can say, 
sure, the material but not the statue* And you could not even speak 
of it as material if you did not already have in mini the statue. 

And you could not even speak of it as material if you did not al¬ 
ready have in mind the statue. And you could not even speak of it 
as material if you did not already have in mind the statue. For 
which is it material? Otherwise, it is only wood, or stone, or what¬ 
ever It is. New, having seen that, if we look, say, at the coming 
into being of natural beings—not forgeting what we know of ths coming 
into being of artifacts—then we see also in the ease of natural beings 
ths primac y, the pr eponderance of the shape or form. Only ths shape 
r or form is here not brought about by an artificer, standing side by- 
side and having a vision of the thing, with a view to which he ar¬ 
ranges the material, but it is brought about without any such maker. 

( Well then, in respect to the polls, which is by nature, is has 
the character not only of a natural thing but also of an arti¬ 
fact, since sons body stands beside it and forms it according 
to the vision of its shape.) 

Aristotle says that ths polls is fay nature. Does this mean the 
same as when he says that man or a dog is by nature? The polls needs 
human actions and planning, forethought. You would also think of 
this in connection with artificial things. The polls is so®thing 
in between a natural being and an artifact. And m»t is natural In 
the polls is that it is required by the nature of nan , but not 
regarding its coming into being, and not even regarding its being. 

That is, of course, a very difficult question. But that should be 
clear. The coming into being of ths polls is not simply a natural 
process. Aristotle sketches it, how it could have been—you generate 
children, and they generate other children, and you get gradually a 
clan, and then the clan can beCome so large, and so on. That fe 
how it could happen, but that is not essentially necessary. The 
settling together of a number of different dam on ths basis of 
deliberation—they are large enough and they fit each other and 
this kind of thing—that Is a much more sensible, and in this sense 
a such more natural beginning of the polls. 

( There is a break of three or four minutes la ths discussion here.) 

* , * aod then there oust be the carpenter, or whatever, the maker. 

And then there mist be an outline in his adnd of how ths thing will 
lock—a house, a chair, or whatever it may be. Aui fourth, ami 
first, the end or purpose. Because the form la defined in tfa ia 
ease br the purpose . That we see easily. The purpose of a chair 
ls\to sit on, and Than we make the former shape of ths chair with 
a view to the human body. Here ths sad la the beginning, the begin¬ 
ning of ths whole process. How if we start from. that. In natural 
things, too, we look for ths cut of which, and we look for ths 
through which ( the efficient cause ) and we look also for ths shape 
or form, {fust we hoi also look ror an end. To which Aristotle says, 
yes. Under cne coalition. That you understand that in tie case 
of natural beings, fora and eal are identical. So a dog generates 
a dog, not for another end, for example, to be fed in its old age 
by a young generation of dogs, and so on, but he generates dogs for 
ths sake of generating dogs, for ths sales of tbs preservation of 
the species, os we would say, but perhaps not going as deeply as 
Aristotle did. Ard we might have to say that ths three causes 
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coincide, because dog gonsratee dog for the sake of generating the 
dog. And then the body and the special bodily parts would, from 
this point of view, be considered the Batter. It would renain. But 
that 009098 up later in the second book of the Physios, and unfor¬ 
tunately we cannot read that here because we are in a Political 
Science department. We oast never forget that. But 1 hope that 
even those who are sold on the most severe distinction of depart¬ 
ments will see that this is not entirely irrelevant. Because if 
you dcn*t go into this kind of transpolitical reflection, going 
beyond the merely political, then you have to replace this kind of 
thing by an analogous thing, by scientific methodology, which i 3 
as little political science in the narrowest sense as in Aristotelian 
physics. Or you get Into it in all kinds of indirect ways, for ex¬ 
ample, by assuming that psychology as it is now treated is an 
unquestionable science. That you can do. Then you just pass the 
buck to some other so-called empirical end positive science with¬ 
out having examined whether that lives up to its claim. Uhich is 
also perhaps very scientific but not very thoughtful or phil¬ 
osophic to do. So X think that with this apology we leave it at 
that. 

(End of seminar.) 
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Cicero, Seminar, 30 April 1959 

There are a few poir.ta \ would like to discuss before we enter into 
a coherent discussion. lou rightly said that in reading the Offices 
one aaaat consider the fact that it is a book addressed by a father 
to his relatively young sen. And everyone would, I suppose, in such 
a situation write ad hondnem . with a view to the specific character, 
not only of this individuaij but also with a view to the fact that he 
is a young men, a young man who is not perhaps able to understand 
certain moral problems which arise on a higher level of experience. 

And you f urthormoro said that this may help to explain the fact that 
Cicero claims here to folic*/ the Stoic teaching which In rejects in 
hi3 Dg Finibua (On the Ends of Good and Bad Things) which is his most 
comprehensive ©thical writing. But what is the issue between the Stoics 
and the position which Cicero follows in De Finibua . That was perhaps 
not quite clear In your paper. 

( I didn 3 t want to spell it out because screone else is asking 
a report 00 it.) 

You must not be too just. 

( If they are earnest in what they say, they say tbs suprems good 
is the only good, and all other goods, e.g. tbs happiness of your 
family, good health, etc., are not really goods.) 

And what is thst supreme good which is tbs only good? 

( The supreme good according to tbs Stoics is honeatua.) 

Let us use a more cannon tens. Haw was this called. 

( They say moral rectitude.) 

Virtue. 

( That pussies ms, because they use the word virtue In another 
context.) 

No, no. Tcu should say virtue. That tbs Stoic virtue includes aapientia 
and prudentia, i.e. theoretical virtues, that is another matter. The 
formula is simp ly the four virtues. We come to that later. So tbs 
Stoics say that is the only good. And tbs alternative is? I mean 
the alternative which Cicero takes seriously? 

( Vice sould be the opposite to virtue.) 

No, I mean the alternative moral system. Bone of the ancients would 
say that vice is a good. Tbs simple alternative, of course, which 
Cicero excludes, is the supreme good is the highest pleasure. The 
Epicurean view. That he dismisses. But what is tbs interesting al¬ 
ternative to Cicero? Among those who reject pleasure as tbs highest 
principle? 

( That there are ft variety of goods, and that among these virtue 
ia the highest good.) 

So, la otbsr words, what Plato and Aristotle meant. What Aristotle 
sometimes called the equipment, the external goods. Bub they are 
geaoipt goods from the Platonic/ Aristotelian point of view. And 
they airs a part of happiness. Prom tbs first point of view, hap¬ 
piness consists of virtue alone. The other things are indifferent. 

You know, the famous Stole rigorism consists in that. You know, 
being exposed to all kinds of misery—that is nothing. Whereas 
for Aristotle that Is something, although it is not the only nor 
tbs most important consideration. 

Cicero admits that he follows in tbs main Paaaetius, who lived 
about 100 years prior to Cicero. Ho was a Greek and a Stoic. Why 
does Cicero not simply send to his sea Marcus, who was after all 
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in At here acd who could read Greek, Panaetius'o treatise cn duties? 

Why dida ; t he do that? Well, one could at first give a superficial an¬ 
swer—that Cicero qua father has an authority, or is supposed to 
possess an authority, which some stranger, however f aaous, could not 
possess* And also the difference between Rosas and Greece. But dis¬ 
missing this as insufficient, because Cicero could have written a 
preface to Panaetius*s book and also a translation of it. That is 
all right. But you gave a more important reason. You said that 
Cicero speaks of one deviation, tamely, that Panaetius did not dis¬ 
cuss the variety of noble things, for example, the question which 
noble thing is preferable to another noble thing, and which use¬ 
ful thing is preferable to another useful thing. And these are im¬ 
portant elements of deliberation. And you tried to trace this back 
to the Stoic principle. And this principle you stated as follows: 
all noble things aZb equally noble. Just as the other is mere 
famous, all crimes are equally crimes. How did you look up Panae¬ 
tius, either the fragments or in the histories of philosophy? 

( 1 couldn*t find a great deal.) 

What I remember now is only this. The negative thesis is very well 
known—that all crimes are equal. It is a Stoic teaching. I do 
not remember at the moment the phrase to the effect that all noble 
things are equal. I believe that is a corollary from the negative 
statement regarding crimes or vices. That is possible. How if this 
is so, this seemingly trivial thing—that Panaetius omitted to dis¬ 
cuss the variety of noble things, and which is preferable to any 
other—reflects a fundamental disagreement, and this would then 
show that Cicero, even here, in this book, the Offices, which in the 
main follows tin Stoics, deviates from the Stoics in a ratter of 
great importance*. That Is what you were driving at? That is surely 
a very worthwhile suggestion, which in order to be made absolutely 
certain would require same readings. I think the fragments of 
Panaetius have been collected. I do not know by whom. Failing 
this, you might take the collection of the Stoic fragments mode 
by von Arnim, and see whether then is anything said on this sub¬ 
ject by Zeno or others. That is certainly an important suggestion. 

Now there were two move points which I would mention which cage 
up in different contexts. You said according to Cicero as well as 
according to Aristotle every human being participates somehow in 
reason, even the slaves. And I think you are perfectly right if 
you ascribe this to • • • 

( They can understand whet you are saying.) 

But what about a dog? Or ary other tamed and trained animal? 'ihieh 
also understands you. 

( Hot in the same way.) 

Not in the same way. On a lower level. In other words, the dog really 
doesn't understand a word* There is only an association betvreen a 
certain expectation and a certain sound. The slave could understand 
the word. So if you would vary ths word, the slave would still under- 
staxxi, and the dog would nob understand. And other things. Surely. 

Now the more important point is this. You mentioned that ac¬ 
cording to the Stoic, as well as according to the Aristotelian teaching, 
man possesses a natural inclination toward, virtue. And tint ia surely 
fundamental. The whole position stands and falls with that. And so 
mchly that we can say that if seasons also spoke of morality, or of 
natural law, whils denying a natural inclination to virtue, that is 
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ecnething radically different. Sew if you lock at this proposition 
from today, I mean siren ovr present state of knowledge cr ignorance. 
This jropoeitlQi—naan possesses a natural inclination toward virtue— 
sounds strange, not to say absurd. I mean, if you would say this to 
any social scientist today, especially at the University of Chicago 
lyfc not only at the University of Chicago; I believe at Harvard 
and Tale the reaction would be even more violent. What would they 
aay to you, if you would say that? 

( They would say that the inclination, if there was one. was prob¬ 
ably in the other direction.) 

So, in other words, man possesses as many natural inclinations as 
there are possible objectives, and that has nothing whatever to do 
with virtue or vice. Sure they would say that. So one would have to 
see the argument. And Cicero must give us in sons way an argument 
In this book, by which he shows us that there is truly a natural 
inclination to virtue, tut not to vice. But to begin with, that is a 
fundamental blunder which these older thinkers coaadtted—ty speaking 
of a natural Inclination to virtue. 

( Ho gives scane sort of an argument by suggesting that even people 
viho commit crimes try to make them ap®®*r Just,) 

But would this b® conclusive? 

( No.) 

Because that would mean that virtue is only a social convenience. ctan 
must never forget the fact that in claseiflal tl«bs there was en school 
at least, very well known to Cicero, which also denied that nan pos¬ 
sessed a natural inclination to virtue. Aid tint was? The Epicureans. 
How did they account for virtu®? Because what they suggested, their 
moral teaching in its *"ules, was not so greatly different from tint 
of the Stoics. But ha/ did they conceive of virtue, if man does 
not possess a natural inclination toward virtue and if the fcksie 
of morality oust be nature—as the Epicureans also admitted, 

{ If I understood them correctly, they said that there is an in¬ 
clination to it but . . .) 

No, no. 

( He answers them in EioJUju#, the Epicureans, by turning around 
and saying that even you, i.e. the Epicureans, say that it is de¬ 
sirable.) 

*es, but x/hy? 

( For happiness.) 

Does man have a natural Incl i na tion, say, to temperance according to 
the Stoics? 

( The Stoics?) 

To the Epicureans. I am sorry. 

( I don*t think so. I think they simply sold a natural inclination 
to pleasure.) 

Tee. 

( And then they concede, in the course of thinking about it, that 
the only way that this pleasure can be realized is through tem¬ 
perance, etc.) 

So, the basis of virtue according to the Epicureans,is calculations. 

You figure out that this is wiser. According to the Stole teaching, 
the basis of virtue is not merely figuring out—although that would 
come in in a subsidiary manner, but a primary inclination. In modem 
thought, in the 17th century or so, this can be said to have been the 
cruda?. issue. Locke, for example. At the beginning of Lookers doe- 
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trine la the denial of a natural inclination to virtue. Tou see 
thia in the Ssgay on Human ariaisftanding (Book 1), but also in 


locks 1 8 early essays on natural law, which war© nublished only a 
few years ago. Locke raises the question there—is there a natural 
inclination toward virtue? Answer: Ho. Efafortunatoly, h» did not 
write this essay. Tou reaecfcer that the essays were fragmentary. But 
the ansi -ter i a the same as that which he gave later. We hate a natural 
inclination toward the fulfillmant of our wishes. That we teve; but 
not toward virtue. And in this respect Lockers argonaut is identical 
with that of the Stoics, excuse ms, of the Epicureans. There are, 
however, very important differences between Locks and the Epicureans. 
This much in general about your paper. 


New we turn to the text. The book is called Dg Qffidla. which 
Is translated by the editor On Duties, ami very frequentlyalso. 

On Moral Duties, Of course Z think it is indefensible totranolate 
it cnce by Duties and once by Moral Duties, One oust make up his 
mind. Moral duties I suppose he takas in contradistinction to legal 
duties. ..ell, then, he should speak all the tins of areal duties. 

If that is his meaning. But this is exactly a very great problem— 
how to translate this. And you gave scon consideration to this 
question in your paper. And this is not merely a question of phil¬ 
ology or something with which we have no interest. Zt raises a funda¬ 
mental question. There is a very good t English discussion of the nrob- 
lam involved here in R. G. Colllngwood s autobiography. This is a 
book which is worth reading from every point of view Z believe. Zt 
is the most powerful and clear statement in the English language of 
which 1 am aware cf what Z call histaricisa. And the question which 
he raises here, in this chapter, the history of philosophy. May Z 
read it? 

Take Plato*s R^tf”*?*** and Hobbes* Leviathan so far as they 
are concerned with politics. Obviously, the political 
theories they set forth are not the same. Out do they 
represent two different theories of the sane thing. Can 
you say that the Repub lic gives one account of the nature 
of the state and the Leviathan another? Ho. Because Plato’s 
"state" is the Greek polls and Hobbes* is the absolutist 
state of the 17th century. 

Do you get this point? Perhaps you are familiar with this issue. What 
would you say to this proposition, in the first place. Z will cams 
to duty immediately aftorward. Jhat would you say to this noint? Z 
repeab—that there are different the curies, every child con see that. 

But whOjt every child cannot see, and especially if he is dependent 
entirely an modern presentations. Including translations, and which 
is therefore more interesting, is this: Do they deal with the same 
subject? / ' 

( While the outward farm might he comparable, wouldn’t the distinction 
be tbs difference between the side for which the states were organized.) 
But he denies that Plato’s Republic deals with the state. . He say3 that 
it deals with the Greek polls. Tou have to read that. The word state 
never occurs in Plato. Hs is absolutely right in that. 

( Can you argue that they can distinguish among different species 
but don’t recognise the genus that they belong to.) 

Ttot would be possible, and we will come back to that. First X would 
argue this. VJhat Colllngwood says is, in one respect, simply wrong. 
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bsea^so Plato 5 a society is not tha Greek polls, It la a n«n. 
by accident Gtaeekasss nay play a role. Bat that is not essential. 

Sac easily, it la absolutely preposterous to say that Hobbes* at ate 
ia the absolutist state of the 17th century, Hobbes spa aka about 
&S state. And if you eee that Hobbes is wrong, awl since you axe 
impressed by bis cleverness, and ask yourself hoi* could such a 
clever man be so manifestly wrong, and then you give an explanation 
of this error. You may say, well, looking at the situation ia the 
17th century you could see hew a clever could this other¬ 
wise preposterous proposal. In other words, that would come in in a 
very derivative reflection and not in a primary way. But now let us 
turn to this other proposal. Alright, the polls and what Hobbes 
calls the contxowaalth, are not the same thing. But could one not 
still say —Hobbes speaks of Caranonwealth in English ani Clvitas in 
Iatin, and clvitas and polls, that is not so greatly different. Tint 
appears if you read what the Greek philosophers say about the polls 
and what Cicero says about the clvitas. So 1st us call this ths common¬ 
wealth, and forget about the state. The word state ha$ certain 
plications whiehare indeed alien to the classical thought, l/hen you 
say state today, not in earlier times, you mean a distinction be¬ 
tween state and sooioty. You eaa*t help n i f** w * w e tint today. This 
distinction is absent from clvitas and from polls. Sometimes students 
must be asked to believe a teacher, because it would take too long 
to demonstrate it. but if you have any concrete evidence against me, 
then you should bring it up. 

( It would not be a distinction I would make.) 

But youare a very special case. You are a mathematician, I am tepjy 
to know, and you have not bp an living in the social sciences for ary 
lsngth of time. Therefore you don't know what are the categories used 
by the people specialising in these things. You have a of com- 
nonsense, uncorrupted by theories. But believe me. I aln»st 

everyone else would admit, who knows from experience, that t am right 
here. Good. Then how do we state it. let us say, why not use the 
vaguest of all terms, and yet at the same time not entirely vague, 
so that it would be merely *x»—society. That all political pMi- 
osophers, or whatever we may call them, at all times dealt with he- 
man society. Regardless of whether they make a subtle distinction 
between society and state, or whether they conceived of society in 
terms of a polls, or in terms of larger societies, and so on. Ani, 
therefore, from this point of view one would be absolutely right in 
saying that Plato's R eyftlio and Hobbes* Leviathan deal with tie sans 
subject* To which ColUngwood would reply as fallows. This which you 
can dSBcednate, of which all philosophers spoke, is eo vagus ttet is 
is aJpBSt an M x«. The first word is the some, but the second word 
thej^ipy about that is already different. But nevertheless, 1 would 
say that the point which CSllingWood makes is by not mean negligible, 
whatever may be true of his cocclusions. If we read, say, Plato*s 
Republic, or Cioero, in the perspective of present day thought, v» do 
not understand it. Ani ths simple, practical proof of this are the 
translations. For what are the translations except attempts to 
make Cicero a twentieth century Englishman or American?. Ttet is what 
they are trying to do. And this has a certain public relations function 
which we, being political men, do not minimize. But if Cicero is of 
any real interest to us w cannot leave it at that—Cicero in the 
garb of a twentieth century executive or labor leader—if you can 
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*** ac ®-*° a ~ mbc f j^ader, 8w he goes on to argue aa felloe. 

At was obvious to at (when ho wo fairly youm) that this 
wo only apiece of logical bluff. And that if instead 
of logic chopping you go cUVn to brass tacks aal caiiod 
for definitions of the state, as Plato conceived of it 
and as Hobbes conceived of it, you vdLll find that the 
differences between them were not superficial but went 
down to essentials,, 

Waning ohat the theories of the state are not only different but the 
very problem ms essentially different. 


xou can call the two things the same if you insist, but 
if you do, you must admit that tte thing has devilishly 
changed an its way, so that the nature of the state 
in Plato s time was genuinely different from the nature 
of the state in Hobbes*» I do not mean the emoirical ma¬ 
ture of the state. 

Meaning the England of the 17th century was something entirely different 


I man the Ideal nature of the state, /hat even the best 
and the wisest of those who ax« engaged in politics are 
trying to do has altered. So the nrinci-los of political 
goodness have altered, not only the natter on which they 
work. Plato* s He while is an attempt at a theory of one 
thing, Hbbb8s» is an attempt at a theory of 

something else. There is, of course, a connection betxreen 
these two thing©, but it is not tte kind of connection 
which certain people in England thought it *fes. Anybody 
would admit that Plato’s HePublic ani Hobbes* Ieviatten 
are about two things which are in one my the same tMnp 
and in another way different. 

And the solution he gives is that Hobbes* state developed out of Plato’s 
state, so that by this connection it is the same. But, by laving de¬ 
veloped out of it, it is something different. 

Pursuing this line of inquiry 1 soon realized that the 
history of political theory is not the history of dif¬ 
ferent answers given to the same question, but the his¬ 
tory of a problem more or loss constantly changing, uhose 
solution ms changing with it. 

To repeat, tho ordinary view at that time, the old faohi«o«d view, was 
that there was one unchangeable problem which persists in the variety 
of answers. Collingwood, Being a hiotoricist says, even the nroblem 
has changed, the problem has been affected radically. Let me read 
another sassage which is imnediately relevant to us. 

, ., r It was not difficult to see Just as the Greek polls could 

not legitimately be translated by the modern word state, 
except with the warning that the two things are in very 
essential ways different, and a statement of what these 
differences are, 

■t'ifch this I fully agree. A 

so ih ethics a Greek word like dia cannot bo legitimately 
translated by using the word ought, if that word carries 
with it the notion of what is eonetines called "moral 
obligation". Was there any Greek word or phrase to ex¬ 
press the notion of moral obligation. The official teachers 
in England at that time said there was. But tiny by 
a d d i ng that the theories of moral obligation expounded by 
Gsbek writers differed from modern theories such as 
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Sant's about tho sane thing* Hew did they knew that 
the Greek and the Kantian theories were about the saao 
thing? Oh, because dia . or whatever word it was, is the 
Greek word for ought. 

And that is, of course, a rerfactly legitimate question. Did the 
Greeks have this notion. That is tbs point. This examole is, of 
course, very nertinont to us today. !e spoak of duties, and partic¬ 
ularly of moral duties. And we know somehow what ttet means. Ia 
officluum, the Latin equivalent to that, ia this really what we msan 
by moral duties. You see, such reflections are necessary and they are 
very rewarding. Look at a contemporary example. People try to get an 
understanding of the present situation. God knows what enormous 
statistical and other work is being dons. But this is all really, 
while possibly practically useful, superficial. It doesn»t tell us 
the truth about man today. This is revealed much more by reflection 
on words. We, all of us, including Father Buckley, at least in hie 
reflections here with us, would not say in praise of a man today, that 
ia a virtuous man. Or very rarely. Most of us wouldn't do it; ife 
use other words. People formerly used the word virtuous. I do not 
say that m are wise in our usage; I think we are wrong. But oua 
modern man, man living today, we do not speak of virtue with that 
ease with which people in the 18th century spoke of virtue. Now 
what do we say for virtue today; I mean, if we want to praise someone, 
or to call somewhat what one hundred years ago brone hundred fifty 
years ago we would have called virtuous. We don*t use virtuous any¬ 
more. What do we say? W« very rarely say a just man. 

( Mural.} 

Yes, that occurs, but I think moral is not, how shall I say it, ouite 
chic from the {resent day point of view. 

( Perhaps we say that he is a wealthy man.) 

That we do not. Only very stupid people. I mean we know so many 
wealthy people, at least from the literature, who were absolute crooks. 
But I believe 1 can answer the cue at ion. Two words struck ms as I 
was thinking about this problem. 

( It is becoming very common to say that a person is well-adjusted.) 
Bub that is, of course, based on a very low psychology, and it is not 
a matter of merely moral usage. It has migrated from the classroom into 
usage. (But I am interested in these words which arose out of modem 
life and without any influence of the classroom as classroom. And I 
believe I can indicate two such words. The first is decent. e say 
of a man without any hesitation and without blushing, tint he is de¬ 
cent. You know the famous English statement—of a man who has saved 
someone else while endangering his own life—"rather decent of you, 
old chap." Decent, that is possible. I do not know tha exact history 
of the word decent. Bub I believe that decent meant for some tine 
something less than virtuous—a man who has good manners. In other 
words, we are ashamed to use this high fainting word, and we use this 
lower word, but give it the full meaning. Because we do not mean when 
we say that a man is deceit that he is able to use fork and knife 
properly. We mean what was formerly called virtuous. Andthe other 
word which we have isresponsible, a responsible man. Is it not true 
that this is -feed in America very freouently as a term of the highest 
praise regarding moral character? Now an analysis of these words, es¬ 
pecially of the word reeponsible, would help. hen you say responsible, 
you mist say responsible to whom. Andthis whan is not Clearly defined; 
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X believe it aaansj however, responsible to s oeiety, Bert that I do 
not know. At any rate a study of tbs tents decent and responsible 
as used now would tell us such more about present day zaan at h^« hast 
than statistics would. 

( I have heard the usage, he is a good nan, meaning be is a he nan, 
or a proper a an, without any overtones of morality.) 

I am not aware of that. A good nan, meaning, for example, in appoint- 
rant questions. When you say he is a good man, for example, for a lob 
in public a dmini stration, you would not for one moment think there 
of his moral qualities. Xou would say he is good far. Tes, that of 
course existed at all times, even in Greek and in Latin. But the ques¬ 
tion is whether this ’’good” is not always used in a context where 
the "good for what" is lulled in the situation. And than there 
would be no radical change. And therefore what we see In wn-g 
around, we nust of course apply when we try to study Cicero who, to 
our groat regret, wrote in Latin. Thus we have this additional difficulty* 

Therefore, the first question is what did officium, because that 
is the term used in Cicero, mean originally» I do not mean that we 
have to go back to Indo-Gernanic origins or anything like that, but 
in Cicero hinsolf. We find a few instances of this. If you turn to 
page 23, bottom 

... in this direction we ought to follow Nature as our 
guide, to contribute to the general good tar an interchange 
of acts of kindness. 

Stop here. What he translates here by acts of kindness is in Latin 
officia. Let us take another example, page 50 bottom. 

For if we do not hesitate to confer favours upon those 
who we hope will be of help to us, how ought w© to deal 
with thoso who have already helped us? 

Now what he calls here favours is again in Latin officia. And as far 
as I know this is really the original meaning of the word. One pan 
perhaps say this, and what I am going to say now would need a longer 
study. It is at the moment only a suspicion. Officium in pre-phll- 
osophicusage meant such a thing like fa*or. To gratifying someone, 
or something of this kind. And then it was necessary to find Latin 
equivalents to Greek terms, Cicero, or whoever else, probably Cicero, 
said I pick officium and specify, and at the sara tins enlarge, its 
meaning. And from now on it will be equivalent to the Greek ward 
in question, to which we come shortly. This happens m ry » th a n once. 

Tou know, certain words are given a specific meaning, in a way a 
more precise me an i ng but often a more enlarged meaning, because the - 
Romans did not have an exact equivalent to the Greek term. In some 
cases, as in our case, Cicero tells us which Latin word he chooses 
for rendering the Greek word of ohilosocWLc precision. By rare ac¬ 
cident I found in Thomas Aouinas'ccemenbary on Aristotle*s Politics 
the following comment: virtue is related essentially to action, 
but officium is the proper act <«f someone. Meaning, in the context 
of a slave, a woman, a ruler, or whatever it may be. So it refers 
to the act in agreerant with virtue; in agreement with virtue and 
therefore in agreement with the conditions, or circumstances, of the 
actor. That is officium. But that is. of course, much later and on 
the basis of the constant use of officium in Latin philosophic liter¬ 
ature since Cicero. One eon say that tbs term officium or its Greek 
equivalent does not play any rola in Plato and Aristotle. The ».M ,n g 
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□ay be there but differently, and wo mat watch that. 

a ow let ua begin with the 8th paragraph, where Cicero introduced 
hie translation. But you had a question. 

( To return to that Greek term dia . Did I understand Collingwood cor¬ 
rectly to say that this did not mean moral necessity in Greek?) 

•That is perfectly correct. In the original meaning, './hat does this 

term moan? 

( Necessity.) 

Yes, but what else* 

( Need.) 

Meed, or lack. Something is lacking. Andtba necessity means that 
if it is lacking it oust be supplied. For example. If you are short¬ 
sighted, then the lack. And then this la«k must be compensated for, 
or supplied, by glasses. And that applies also to human actions and 
the human character. And one can very well say that the Greeks con¬ 
ceived of virtue, at least in a certain perspective, this way—that which 
completes the various kinds of lack which man possesses. The virtuous 
man is the complete man, the entire man, the whole ran—healthy not On]* 
regarding body but regarding soul. And in this orientation there is ^ 
nothing of obligation, of law. I think that is corhset. And then 
we come exactly to this great question. Cicero, as we knew and as 
we shall s ee again in this work, speaks of a law. Mow in the mo¬ 
ment virtue is seen in the contact of this law, of the law of nature, 
then i t becomes possible to conceive of th® virtuous action as ob¬ 
ligation. This is, of course, a very long story. For. eoeamnle, if 
you take duty, '//hat is the etymological root of duty? 

( Debit urn.) 

Surely. Now debt is the most &oglish word here. Now this is something 
which has primarily Its home in tbs realm of one particular virtue, 
namely, justice. llhere you have to pay debts; not necessarily money, 
of course, since there are other kinds of debts. But a debt of this 
kind, for example, a debt of gratitude to one's parents, to one's 
country, and this kind of thing, does not necessarily apply to tbs 
other virtues. Therefore the question io whether Virtue as a whole is 
understood in tonne or debetia, or virtuo as a whole is understood 
in terms of completeness, and wtoro that part of virtue v/hich is directly 
intelligible in terms of fulfillment of a debt, a duty, is not a sub¬ 
ordinate part of virtue. The overall understanding of virtue is in¬ 
volved. whether the virtuous man is understood primarily in terms 
of a man ^4u> obeys a law—of course not merely the positive law—or 
whether virtue is not primarily understood in terms of such obedience. 
That ; |ip the question. And that is a serious problem. One cannot 
leail# it at Collingwood*s mere remark that the Greek word is not the 
same as duty. I believe this la philologically correct, but erne must 
try to see what this means in concrete terms. Andto some extent 
we c&n perhaps see it f*om what Cicero says. Are there not certain 
perfections of man whioh it is hard to understand in terms of the 
fulfillment of obligation? The fulfillment of obligations is 
clearest in the case of (inaudible) and especially clear in the case 
of massive negatives, which man should know. Now, to overstate it, 
one could say that either one understand virtue in the lieJrt of 
something completely lacking this compulsory character. For example, 
let us take a simpler case, i/hen Aristotle speaks in the fourth 
book of the Ethics of wit as a social virtue. would always say 
it is a social grace. But for Aristotle that is as much a virtue as 
to rape ranee, and even a higher one. Not because it is ware earthly, but 
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because it requires a higher degree of sophistication than nnre temperance 
oes. Slew to apeak of urbanity as fulfilling a duty is a bit hard. 

Do you see that? And the same would also apply to sons intellectual 
virtues. Therefore, I think it is perfectly oorzeet to say that 
Sn the primary classical orientation the elenmnt of duty is not pre¬ 
sent. Think of Achilles* notion of virtue in the Iliad— to be always 
the first and to be superior to everyone else. There is no elessnt 
of duty in that. Ac h i l l e s would despise men who were not virtuous 
men, but he could not morally condemn them. And there is another notion 
of virtue in which mere contempt would not be the proper attitude 
toward t he defective, but condemnation. So, if we leave it this way— 
if the overall understanding of goodness is in such a light that 
vice is despised this is something di**ezent than if vfee is ccnienned„ 
How in present day anthropology, 1 was told, they make a distinction 
between guilt cultures and shame cultures. That has something to do 
with this. The biblical tradition is clearly a guilt culture, and 
Japan X would take to be a classical example of a shame dulture. 

Do you remember anything of this. 

( X hav* beard of the use of it.) 

X don't believe they use it in political science, strictly conceived. 

But 1 believe that has something to do with it. I am extremely 
doubtful of those names—guilt and shame—but that there is something 
of importance here is doubtlessly true. Even if the <■*"■> courses 
of action are recommended in both oases, tbs spirit of the recom¬ 
mendation will bo different. But you wanted to sty something? 

( X don't want to keep this going beyond the due liALt, but didn't 
the Greek term with w hich m have been concerned eons to have 
the meaning of moral obligations, whether it meant this originally 
in Greek or not. The concept of virtue and moral obligation as 
having reference to the fulfillment of man was a eoitaon way of 
conceiving it throughout the tradition—from the Greek right 
through the ittridle Ages.) 

That is not so clear. X do, not believe that it is so simple. The ecm- 
cept of moral obligation wad not so immediately present to the Greek 
thinkers <*e it is to us. For example, I looked up Kant and in his 
ethics he uses the term afficia and obligation as sy n onyms , Ons can 
only say that Cicero did not do that in his day. The word obligations 
never occurs. Now is it a mere accident, or is it memtingfol. And 
X suggest that ue discuss as we read this book how Cicero introduced 
the term officium and what ho says about it. I believe this is not a 
negligible problem, but how important it is indeed depends on further 
consideration. There is always the question where one should ston 
in etymology. And X believe - the wise step is not to go beyond whet 
the writer in question considers or uses. Npw in the case of officium, 
fop axaiapie, there is a non-terminological use (these two examples X 
gave you). There vie have to be obliging, hut not in the sense of moral 
obligation. Tou knot/, when you eay he is an obliging fella;. Qy the 
way, tho English word officious is generally used as a term of re¬ 
buke. But what doe3 it iaply—a can who is too obliging. And here 
obliging does not mean fulfilling obligations. Something of this 
seems to be certainly a pre-termlnological use. let me also give you 
an entirely different e x ample in this matter of etymology. When yen 

study Plato's doctrine of ideas, and you wont to do a thorough job 
cf it, you have to consider the whole Platonic usage of the term eidoe. 

Ha; this is use® in many, many oases non-toradnologically, Where 
eidos simply means the shape of a thing, uthe looks of a tree, and 
nothing else. That is legitimate. But if you go all the way bock. 
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perhaps, to Sanscrit usages, then you do something which is pure 
fantasy* But this explicit use—when Plato uses it as his key tern 
and in a precise toy, and also uses it in a popular toy, then you 
surety give setae thought also to the popular meaning, because it is 
bound to threw some light on thestrict meaning. I don't *-Mny ** 
has to go beyond that. And similarly hare. Officium, in the sense 
of favor, is, as it tore, the matrix, out of which Cicero, with a 
view to a certain Greek word, coined officium as a philosophic term. 
Andtben we must seo-einco favor or kindness has not in itself ary 
reference to moral obligation—whether it comes in via the marriage 
of officium and a certain Greek word. W hich is that Greek word? That 
is cur question. let us look a paragraph 8 of the first book (page 11)* 
And yet there is still another classification of duties: 

Sbs, he says already officium* "There is a certain officiua ami ... ■ 
we distinguish between "mean" duty, so called, ani "ab¬ 
solute" duty. Absolute duty 

let us get it a little bit more exacts "There is a medium officium ani 
a perfect officium." 

Absolute duty 
Perfect duty. 

Perfect duty, vie say, I presume, call "right," for the 
Greeks call it , while tho ordinary duty tbnr 

call . 

This cocoon officium that they oall . Tbs text here is not ouite 

in order, but let us assume that this is wtet Cicero wrote. 

And the meaning of those terms they fix thus* whatever 
is right they define ae absolute duty, but "msan" duty, 
they say, is duty for the performance of which an ade¬ 
quate reason »y be rendered. 

Let us assume that we understand the of the word duties. Let 

us use it in our minds in quotation marks. Then Cicero states that 
there is a subdivision of duties into perfect and mean, medium, Or 
perfect and common duties, Keen sod cannon msan hare the ease. The 
perfect duty is that which is simply right, correct. Butttere is 
something else which is not simply correc t . And that is something— 
an action or a deed—for which one con give (adequate reason is wrong) 
a probable reason, a reason which justifies it to some extent, ./hat 
does this mean? That is not very olsar here. There is a later 
passage which we can use, and them there is a puses e in Pe Fvmw 
to which we have to turn, Cn page 103 (tfegianlag of Chapter 29; 

Again, every option outfit to he free from undue haste or 
oaralassness; neither ought we to do anything for which 
we cannot assign a reasonable motive; 

Literally, a probable cause, a plausible cause* 

for in tbsso words we bees practically a definition of duty. 
Ton see, what he mesas here by duty is of course not duty simply, but 
the mean or cocoon duty as distinguished from tho perfect duty. But 
for pedagogic reasons, because he addroseoe his young son, of wt»m 
perfection is not expected in any way, he may forget about perfect 
duties and limit himself to msan or snmon duties. Now we flni a 
precise statement of this in the third bode o fDe FlnjgStf, paragraphs 
58-59 (page 277), Here I would have you renmdPr that the $toic is 
speaking; Clcoro does not speak here la Mm own name. 

But although we pronounce Korol North to be tbs so?* good, 
it is nevertheless consistent to perform an appropriate 
act, in spite of the fact that count appropriate action 
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a good nor an evil, For in the sphere of these 
M«r what he translates here by appropriate act is in Latin officials. 

I do not knew whether that is the beat translation but It is a pro. 
ferable translation, because he does not beg the question. It is tte 
eane as what we naan by duty. An appropriate act, ttet is exactly what 
Thomas says. Continue. 

For in the sphere of these natural things there is an ele¬ 
ment of reasonableness, in the sense than an account can 
be rendered of it, and therefore in the sense that an 
account can also be rendered of its performance; and this 
proves that anapproprlate act is an Intenmdiate thing, 
to be reckoned neitheras good nor as the opposite. 

New if I use the word duty, from this it can be understood tint duty 
is something intermediate, which cannot be counted among the good things 
no r am ong th* bad things* You see bare that tint is an entirely dif¬ 
ferent word* Cicoro is very close in wb»t he practically advises hi« 
son, as every decent can at all times would haveadvlsed* We are not 
concerned at the mome nt with the substance of his advise, but with 
the meaning of thefundamental concepts which he uses* 

And since those things which are neither to be counted 
among virtues nor vices nevertheless contain a facta* 
which can be useful, their element of utility is worth 
preserving* 

The translation "appropriate acts* is probably the better am here. 

Near go on. 

Again, this neutral olass also includes action or a 
certain kind, vis* such that reason Calls upon us to do 
or to produoo some ons of these neutral things. 

You see that this is a very astonishing assertion to begin with—4tf»t 
what wears in the habit of calling duties belongs neither to the 
good nor the bad things. What nan he possibly mean? Let us face 
that riddle* We will gat an answer on the next page* 

It is also clear that sane actions are performed by the 
- Wise Nan in thesphere of these neutral things. Well then, 
when he does euch an action he judges it to be an ao- 
proprlate act. And as Ida judgment on this point never 
sirs, therefore appropriate action will exist in the 
sphere of these neutral things. This is also proved by 
the following syllogistic argument: Ue observe that 
something exists which wo coll right action; but this 
is an appropriate act perfectly performed. 

Xn ptbar words, porfectun officium, in Latin. Uhnt he spoke of before. 
It was translated perfoct duty by the other translator. 

Therefore there will also be such a thing as an imperfect 
appropriate act; 

You see, that is clear. If there can be a perfect appr op r i ate act 
there oust also be Imperfect ones. Otherwise it wouldn*t make sense 
to speak of perfect. And new he gives an example, which is a bit 
blurred in the translation* 

So that, if to restore a trust as a matter of principle 
is a right act, to restore a trust most be counted as on 
appropriate act* 

That is simply an error of the printer I trust. literally translated. 

So that if to restore something justly deposited is a right act, to 
restore something deposited must be counted as a duty. Do you see 
the difference? 
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(find of this side of tape; a few sentences were loot in ctending tbs tans.) 
* . . cannot possibly knew who is the rightful owner, and so on. There¬ 
fore, we oaks it a crude rule of practice, and say—to rsstore deposits 
is an appropriate act. But that is a lower level of reflection, that 
we drop this distinction. How Shat Cicero is doing in tbs book, tbs 
Offices , deals only with these crude things called officia in tbs 
narrower sense. The appropriate act as distinguished from tbs right 
act. This we must keep la mind. Tbedistinction is, in this fora, a 
Stoic distinction, and the key concept of tbs Stoics was tbs vd.se 
man. And this had very ouch to do with tbs georatic teaching, virtue 
is knowledge. Zf virtue is knowledge, only the wise man can be vir¬ 
tuous. This is virtue strictly speaking. But then we must also, 
as sensible people, know that there are saiy people who ore not wise 
and that there is a great difference among them regarding decency ami 
indecency. Therefore we need a lower conception of virtue. And this 
le la terms of people who are not wise. Cicero's son Marcus was Surely 
not wise at t hat tif!&,-*ad tbs father may very cell have suspected 
that he may never became wise la his life. At any rate he gives him 
this massive morality, oa which all of us suet act most of tbs tine, 
but which i s not pure morality. Tbs distinction reminds somehow, 
although it is not identical, of tbs Platonic distinction between 
true virtue and popular virtue. Well, a thing tjhieh I have said 
often enough—-Aristotle is tbs discoverer of moral virtue, and Aris¬ 
totle is the greatest influence In our tradition even up to today. 

There is no moral virtue In Plato. There is in Plato a distinction 
between genuine virtue and popular virtue, ghat Ards title calls serai 
virtue is called by Plato popular or vulgar virtue. If you want to 
have the proof of that you only have to read the myth of gr at tbs 
end of the Republic , where he describes the of serai virtue 
without using the term, ./hat Is a morally virtuous man, according 
to Aristotle? A man who is virtuous by virtue of habituation. Of 
this man who has been brought up In good habits, and has become good 
by virtue of habituation, Plato says, or Socrates Ays, that he will 
choose at the ament of the possibility of his rebirth, ths life of 
a tyrant. In other words the morally virtuous man is not taml-r 
converted to the true good, and therefore his virtue is only vulgar 
or popular virtue. And until further, and better, instruction, I 
would contend that in this respect the Stoics agreed with Plato. 

And that this distinction between perfect duty if we may translate 
it that way, and medium or coraacn officlum, that which every w«m»n 
being can be expected to do. The latter does not recuire wisdom. 

Freak this,distinction many consequences flow- for the understanding 
of <£fi}*ro s book. 

Mow what 8haH ws do, both from the standpoint of time and our 
tangoes, in this literal sense of tbs word? We cannot all ths tins say 
appropriate act, appropriate act. So let us use ths word duty, but 
let us not use ths term moral duties because that introduces ths 
distinction between moral and legal duties, which is not here in 
aqr way implied. let us speak of duties, trying first to find out 
from our readings of Cicero what is tbs basis of the duty and whta 
is ths meaning of the duty. But with this proviso—that In this 
book Cicero is going tospeak only of the lower kind of virtues, and 
not of tbs perfect virtues. Be is going to deal with that kind of vir¬ 
tue which does not require wisdom in tbs actor. 
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.. Z™ 1 ?: «« **** the paragraph 21, where Cicero lays 

«W lOUtttetlOQe ~ 

Firafc of all. Nature has endowed every species of living 

creature 

Nor before we continue to read, perhaps the reader of today’s paper 
will re mind us of what he is doing in paragraphs 11-24, where m 
speaks of the nature of man. This is, as a matter of course for 
Cicero, the beginning of the argument. The appropriate acts of man 
nust be defined with a view to the nature of man. Obviously we 
wou2d not expect from nan the acts which are appropriate acts for 
a dog, and vice versa. So, therefore, hs has to maim that clear 
to us, and not merely by a mere enumeration. For examnia- if a 
man should suddenly bark, that is not an appropriate act for a man, 
although it can be dons perhaps in a state of gaiety. But la tbs 
easo of a dog, if he would not bark, there would be sooethlng wrong 
with the dog. So we have really to consider the nature of What 
do we learn about it here. What does h» «y in this section, para- 

r ph 11-14. 

He says that everyone is endowed witheoms instinct for self-pres¬ 
ervation, which isn't simply for the sake of lifo hut for nerving 
yourself in your natural state. This natural state is, of course, 
different from the state of nature.) 

Tes, we com to that latest—this problem which you raise. 

( And also preserving your natural propensity to do oertaln things. 
**an is disting u i sh ed from dogs end other animals by virtue of 
his reason, although this isn't the only thing that 
tinguiahes him. By his power of reason he is ootnplllsd to as¬ 
sociate with other man. There is a social instinct. And also 
he is directed toward an appreciation of things that axe orderly 
and neat.) 

lbs. So you see, in paragraph 11 he speaks first of w&it you called 
self-preservation, let us be a little bit more precise. This is 
given to man, to every kind of living being. It is given by nature 
that it protects its life and body, and refuses those things which 
seem to be harmful and seeks everything which is necessary for life. 
Furthermore, all animals have in common the desire far procreation, 
the appetite far procreation, and ears for offspring. But the fuwla- 
mental difference between man and the brutes is indeed reason. Aid 
reason comes here first in the sense of foresight. The brutes are 
limited to the present; man can anticipate the future, and can also 
preserve the past better. Therefore he can take a large view, of 
which these animals Axe incapable, Han is supplied by nature with 
reason. This doesn't mean that man is born with the perfect use 
of ftp jen, but he possesses this capacity to develop his reason. 

Thie ls within him. No brute nossosses this. You oan easily 
make an experiment of that. Ho matter how bright a dog you may 
have, you would never seriously consider sending him to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Whereas in the case of a newborn baby you would 
at least consider it as a possibility. In the latter case this 
aptitude is there from the moment of birth. And, furthermore, there 
is a real connection between man's reason and the higher degree of 
sodality than the brutes are capable of. And then he goes on to 
speak (paragraph 13) of the things which are entirely proper, l.e. 
pec u li a r to man, and that is the inquisition of truth. Let us read 
that paragraph. 

Above all, tbs search after truth and its eagsr pursuit 
are peculiar to man. And so, when we have leisure from 
the demands of business cares, we are eagsr to see, to 
hear, to learn something new, and we esteem a desire to 
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kacfer the »ocr«ta of vendors of creation as Ijadispens&blo 
to a happy life. Thus ro earn to understand that what 
is true, simple, and gonUino appeals most strongly to 
a nans nature, 

"Is moat apt for the nature of man," 

To this passion for discovering truth there is added a 
hungering, as it were, fer independence, so tint a mind 
roll-moulded by Nature is unwilling to be subject to any¬ 
body save one who gives rules Of conduct or is a teacher 
of truth 

Independence is a bit weak as an expression for princicatus. Firstness, 
one could say, leadership. Being the first. "So that a nan who is 
well built by nature doesn’t wish to obey azsone except a map who 
prescribes (meaning who prescribes reasonably} or teaches or who 
rules Justly and according to 1aw for the sake of utility." In other 
words, a healthy human being could not live a s a slave. That is at 
least the primary inpulse, "And cut of this there arises greatness 
of mind and a contempt for human things." Vow from these general 
observations of the nature of man there follows a definition of the 
virtues. Cicero, as well as the Stoics, follow Plato in this respect. 
There are four virtues, the so-called four virtues, Wisdom, 

or reason; then regarding sodality, justice; regarding the desires 
and the control of the desires, temperance; and, regarding anger, 
car the capacity to resist and repel, courage. But courage is taken 
hero in a very wide way—strength of mind. It is the some as great¬ 
ness of ndnd. It implies in it what Aristotle understood fay magna¬ 
nimity. In the sense of greatness of goals and worthiness of these goals. 

So, in other words, what Cicero says about the nature of man is 
really the common, classical teaching. The rule which arises from it, 
and which we will see such more fully developed later, is this. Nan, 
being radically distinguished from the brutes, reaches his perfection 
by developing moet fully that vMch is peculiar to h*m T Kan shares 
certain things with the brutes. For example, he has a digestive sy¬ 
stem, But vie do not call a man a first-rate man if be happens t o 
have a first-rate digestive system, 'do say—that is a lucky fellow. 

But we do not say that he is a good man. When we say that a ran is 
a good man, ro mean that he is good with a view to that which distinguishes 
man from the brutes. Take another example. Tbs preservation of body 
and health, which w* shore with all brutes. If sons one is very good 
at that, vie do not say that he is each a good man. Ue say that 
ha aets with same sense in regard to hie health, and so on. By good- 
nesswe mean goodness with a view to the specifically human. You can 
make a kind of empirical teat for that. And that is this. Look at 
yourself, and whenever you praise a human being, or think highly of 
him, see whether you do not always have in mind an excellence in 
specifically human qualities, l/e admire very mudh a man who can climb. 

We may say that that is really very admirable, but since monkeys can 
do that perhaps even better, ro do not ngr that a first-rate climber 
is a first-rate htusn being, Sven though we xody pay a dollar or more 
to see him occasionally in the circus. Mow look at any example and 
see whether the Ciceronian notion of virtue doesn't stand the test 
of our practice. Our practice being, in this ease, our Judgment. 

Because it is easier to take our Judgment than others, Bseause tbsre ro 
are not so easily deceived as whan ouP private interests are Involved. 

If ro happen to be first-rate climbers, ro might be inclined to over- 
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estimate the significance of that c If we, ourselves, were climbers. 

And than Cicero speaks in the sequel (paragraph 18 - 19 ) of wisdom. 
And, as the reader of today’s paper observed, this discussion is dust 
one page. So that is not an important subject in this context . And 
that will lead us to the great question, which is discussed also in 
the eeruel, whioh of the two ways of life—the life dedicated to wis- 
doa or the practical life—is hitler or lower, I think we should dis¬ 
cuss all of these passages together time, 

Z think we should take today only one subject, one particular 
point, of a very general character. And that is in paragraph 102. 

This deals with the great question, which is so difficult for most 
of us today, concerning nature as a norm. Today It is axiomatic 
that the conclusion from tbs "is" to the "ought" la not valid, fln- 
ture, the is, does not tell us anything as to the ought, Thrit is ele¬ 
mentary today. But it wasn't evident to thinkers in forcer tines, 
and you mist see how it cane to be accepted. Now let us begin on 
page 103, bottom. 

The appetites, moreover, must be made to obey the reins 
of reason and neither allowed to run ahead of it nor 
from lietleseness or indolence to lag behind; but people 
should enjoy calm of soul and be free from every sort 
of passion. As a result strength of character and self- t 
control will shins forth in all their lustre. For when 
appetites overstep their bounds and galloping away, so to 
speak, whether in desire or aversion, are not well held 
in hand by reason, they clearly overleap all bound and 
measure; far they throw obedience off and leave It be¬ 
hind and refuse to obey the reins of reason, to which 
they are subject by Nature*s lews. 

Literally, by the law at nature. Bare the term dearly occurs, Tfae 

r ssions are subject to the reason ly the law of rature. 

Ah Illustration of the lew of nature is now what simply happens?) 
Let us state it more precisely. The law of mture does. • • Zes, you 
can say the law of nature, . . But, in the other hand, it is effective, 
let me state it from the K i an tlan point of view—is /ought, a clear dis¬ 
tinction. Kant doee no longer speak of a law of nature. He speaks 
only of a law of reason. Ns infdies that it is not,as such, effective. 
The older people, who spoke of a law of nature, meant it is as such 
effective. They did not mean that all mm obey it. It is not 
a Newtonian law of nature. He met see in what sense it is effective. 
But 1st us first finish this paragraph. 

And not only minds bub bodies as well ore disordered fay 
such appetites. Me need only to look at the faces of men 
in a rage or under the Influence of some passion or fear 
or beside themselves with extravagant joy: in every in¬ 
stance their features, voices, motions, attitudes 
undergo a change. 

Now here he has said, although it is not the thorns but only implied, 
why the law of nature is effective. If you do not obey reason, if 
you give free rein to your desires or fears, then you disobey the 
law of nature, and you undergo soma faro of punishment for that. 

What is that punishment here? How does it go? 

( You get confused.) 
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That is vay good* But Cicero uses a technical tana—the passions 
or perturbations of the mind. Desire is all right, provided it obeys 
reason. But if the desire goes out of hand, then it becomes a pas¬ 
sion, and that is to say a perturbation of the mind. And th^t is 
a state in which you are not in a good shape, and somehow you feel it. 
(Xir natural state, the state in which we are in order, is ttet in 
which the desires are controlled by reason. These are facts according 
to Cicero and not merely demands. Oar happiness, our perfect order, 
depends on it. New I will shew you how this same subject cones in 
today, because theories cannot simply destroy this fundamental fact. 
And that is this. There is one port of social science, in the wider 
sense of tbs term, in which people still use these expressions, or 
almost these expressions. And that is psychology, and, more mrtic- 
ularly, an appendix of psychology called psychopathology. No cm 
even today can avoid the term health of tbs mini. You can take 
a very crude and medical view of it, and you can, and I believe you 
should, take a more sophisticated view of it. But for simplicity's 
sake, let us talcs the crudest view. An extreme farm of tte oerturw 
bations of the mind are what people call psychoses ne uroses. 

These people just do not feel well] they suffer terribly. Now what 
you see in these extreme cases, cases which approach insanity, is 
true in a mi lde r way in the cose of the passions. And therefore 
the Stoics, who were extremists, called the passions farms of in¬ 
sanity, madness, diseases of the soul. That may bo an overstatement 
as they leave it, but still wo can recognize something in it. Now 
as long as we cannot live and take our bearings in tte world without 
a notion of the health of tte m i n d, wo mean, of couree, that to be 
of healthy m i n d is good. This question doesn't arise. Perhaps 
it should arise. But somehow a certain instinct tells us, no natter 
what ccoqplicated reflections we might have to cote, that In the end 
we would ccme up with tte proposition—it is good to have a healthy 
mind. That is the simple background of tte old doetrins. Only 
they were a bit more precise than tte present-day people ore. For 
example, to be healthy of tte mind in tte crudest sense—one could 
take the example of a very unscrupulous and most efficient business 
man, a man who would not need any medical treatment. You know, a 
man who earns so nuch money would regard himself as perfectly tealtte. 
But a little experiment suffices to point out that this is not so. 

And we have some evidence for that. 2 read that when this big affair 
cate up 1929 seme of these extremely efficient men jumped out of tte 
window. So they ware unable on the basis of ttelr "health of tte 
mind" to stand a real crisis. And therefore these ancients would 
be has only superficially a tealthy mind. Because a 
ealthy mind could stand any crisis without losing its health, 
is virtue. That is tte simplest access from what wo all ad¬ 
mit at tte present time as to what Cicero has in mini. And this, 
fully articulated, ia tte doctrine of tte virtues—tte various force 
is which such a healthy mind cooes to eight. Because In dealing with 
property matters, and food, and dangers, ami occupations in leisure 
tine—in all of these various provinces of hmam activity, this healthy 
mind will show differences. What is a healthy mind if people sit to¬ 
gether and talk without am- object, jpraCtioar obj*St fcfvifiw, £a 
different than, say, if Stria in a lbr court and most defend a de¬ 
fendant, and so-sanu^ So there follows a certain division, and these 
divisions differed greatly between Plato and Aristotle—Plato having 
four virtues and Aristotle having eleven. But ttet is really a 
secondary question. On tte fundamental concept they agree. There is 
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another passage which wa should consider in this eontaxt, and that is 
in paragraph 67 (page 69 , middle) 

All the glory and greatness and, Z may add# all the 
usefulness of these two characteristics of couit^o are 
centred in the latter; the rational cause that makes msn 
great, in the former. For it is the former that contains 
the olonant that makes soul pre-eminent and indifferent 
to the vapidly fortune. And this quality is distinguished 
by Wo criteria: (1) if one account moral rectitude as 
the only good; and (2) if one be free from all passion. 

For we mast agree that it takes a brave and heroic soul to 
hold as slight what most people think grand and glorious, 
and to disregard it from fixed and settled principles. And 
it require a strength of character and great singleness 
of purpose to bear what seems painful, as it comes to pass 
in many and various forms in human life, ami to bear it sc 
unflinchingly as not to be shaken in the least from one's 
natural state of the dignity of a philosopher. 

Tea, that one would not leave the state of nature, nor to leave the 
dignity of a wise man. That is, in a way, the same, although tbit 
is not developed here, Z am now concerned, hpuevef , with the expression 
"state of nature". The stats of nature, in Cicero a meaning, ami 
certainly Plato and Aristotle if they had used the term would have 
meant it in the same way, is the state in whlcfe men obey the law 
of nature,aa previously defined. The stats of nature is now that 
Hobbes meant by it—a pre-social state in which man doss not yet 
obey nature, For Hobbes tbs state of nature is only the primitive 
stats. That is nob the cose hers. The state of nature is tbs stats 
in which you live according to nature andln which you obey tbs law 
of nature, os previously defined. Andths purest case is ths control 
of the desires by reason. Z don't deny that a person might occasionally 
give rein to passion and forget about reason and still be lucky—from 
ths standpoint that nothing further happens, Bhfc that would only 
be a fortunate accident, per in itself it is destructive of tbs 
good state of man, ths healthy state of man, of the state of roture. 

And what is Implied in ths brief remark at ths mad of paragraph 67 
is this—that this health of mind, which we all wish to have, an! with¬ 
out which we are surely either terribly miserable, subjectively, or 
else if we would not know, we might bo subjectively happy but we would 
not judge of it. jjbnt Z had in mind was that we might fall into a 
state of "morooisnP in which we might be "happy"; but if we were 
to think of that we would bo more afraid of that than of being dead, 

Tbs morcn is happy because he cannot judge. And that is a bestial 
stSffpfmnd not a human state. How what Cicero implies here is this. 

If wi take this notion of the health of tbs mind seriously, then it 
includes not only psychotic or neurotic or conditions or states of 
extreme and violent passion, but demands positively wisdom. Only ths 
wise man would be fully healthy. Be alone would be sufficiently arsed 
against the crises, as Z called them before, which are by no means 
limited to 1929, Every death near to someone is such a crisis. And 
quite a few men who are technically healthy cannot face such crises. 

In soras casos they do not undergo them because they do not face then. 
That can also happen. If you regard this as an affair to be taken 
care of by the director of a funeral horns and a slight inconvenience 
in ths meantime, then of course you don't face what happened to you. 

It is a loss of humanity naturally—the inability to suffer in those 
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saeao whore over/ aua facing what happened would suffer* To be healthr 
so that one can face every crisis, if one nay begin to articulate it * 
in this faahico—that is what they meant by virtue. And if you state 

? a 3 r * ** rou ®°® a3 - so W *KF there need not be an emphasis on ob~ 
ligation. For example, that you want to be healthy in body. if 
you tart youreelf you would like that thie illness, or accent, or 

^ do i independently of any sense of obligation. 

And, fundamentally, that is also the ease with virtue. That it is 
primarily a lack, if you lack it, which makes you defective and which 
makes you suffer from that defect. And therefore you would like to 
have this lack supplied. And therefore there is the oueetion. does 
one have to speak at all of obligation when speaking of virtue. 

It ie not a Question on the basis of the biblical teaching, obviously 
but here it is a question* You wanted to say something? * 

( Inaudible.) 

Were you in the seminar on the Laws last quarter? 

( Ho*) 

Well, there we discussed the same problem although in a different fora 
as presented by Plato. Nous as distinguished from nooos, mind from 
law^ They are not the same, although there is a certain kinship, 
tat they are also different. If you do not see both the kinship 
and the difference, you make mistakes. Either by simply abeolutdslne 
the given nooos or by destroying tbs possibility of nooos. 

' W<w ? M 3,0,1 thax “ e a correspondence between this and the 
_ notion that there is only one legitimate . . . inaudible . . .1 

Tee, I believe so. That is a good point. 

( Inaudible.) 

What do you mean, it doesn*t do him aiy good? 

^ I!?* 8i«to2y retiring from dull life mould be impossible, 

ftae could not be a virtuous man in the full sense; you also have 
to act.) 

Raw that is a very sophisticated end very advanced Question. Vfe are 
now dealing really with the lomest stratum. Let me think about 
that a bit. 

There are one or two things which I should make clear at t h is 
point. And the first is this. If we start from that crude notion— 
health of th * *ind—as it ie pr eeap po e e d in any oeycbiatrlc treatment, 
we wet be clear on one thing. There ms a man called Pascal, who 
2 * r ! C LY ith ^**e notion that there are ttyoaes, right here where be dts. 
Neurotie. Well, to whloh one might very well say, aai I believe one 
mnst say, that while this say have bsea la the literal sense 'Exaggerated. 
Paeoel a was a much healthier mind then those who do not see abysses 
angp^ue. Because be faced the crisis, whereas a kind of mental health 
vhlcll is based on the assumption that cfiais do not happen, or that 
they will not happen to ms, or this kind of thing, is of course a 
very superficial health. And the othmr point which I would to 
you is this—regarding metaphysics, that is really a vhv difficult 
Question and an important question. To what extent is what Cicero 
says here, or what Plato and Aristotle say, based on or deduced from 
a preceding metaphysics. I believe that the ambition of such men 
as Plato and Aristotle precisely wee thla—that what thsy thought, 
or what they spoke of, was an articulation and the best articulation 
of which they were capable, of what all man admit and see without 
seeing the implications. So I think it is necessary in their cases 
really to start from the vexy oomoon phenomena, which we all know 
and which are as accessible to us as they were to them. Whereas, 
far example, such a dpctrlne like the Epicurean doctrine really is 
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(induced t'rcm a certain cosmology, which could not allow an r other 
idea of good and bad except pleasant and painful. Plato and 
Aristotle are broader. 

( There is sane necessary link though, isn't there, between the 
broader metaphysical view and tbs moral view?) 

1 think Aristotle has sham this to perfection in his Ethics. The 
reference to his so-called metaphysical teaching are very few. Ard 
he begins by appealing to what well-brought-up nan, men who have 
never had any theoretical studies, would understand. You can say 
that the superiority of their metaphysics follows from, or is shown 
by the fact, that it allows this breadth. You do not have to go 
through those various motives in order to understand their moral 
teaching. 

( _ Their metaphysics isn't open to any moral teaching though, is it?) 

It is not open to any moral teaching which does not find its nest 
direct reflection in what a gentleman regards as proper. Surely 
That is clear. Cut they would say, in ordinary life whom do we re¬ 
gard as authorities. When there are such questions, who would 
we ask for advice? "e would not ask graduates from sing Sing, in the 
first place. Secondly, we would not ask people who are quite honest 
in a simple sense but who are not sophisticated in such questions, 
questions relating to the human problem. Now that man who is sonhis. 
ticated and judges properly, that is what wo mean by a gentleman. 

So the practical test of the truth of a moral teaching, from the 
point of view of Plato and Aristotle,would be that it reflects in 
every day Ufa the gentleman. The EpdLcuman doctrine would not 
find its reflection in the gentleman. Row cm final question. 

C In considering the notion of obligation aid of duty, do you 
mean t o say that in writing this to his son he would say, well 
this is fine and I want you to read this book carefully, ary * 
if you follow these rules you will be hapry but that if you 
don't follow them your life will be thoroughly miserable, and so 
on, but that it is O.K. one way or the otherT) 

No, he would be a conteiqpitible fellow, 

( Yes, but it is stil l O.X. It's simply up to you.) 

What is "O.K." here? Assuming, which could never hgppen to you, ttet 
a certain course of action which you propose to a friend, and he #ays. 
when you do that I will break off all relations with you ami despise 
you for the rest of ny days. That you are on incredible fellow, and 
that I never thought you would do that. If you would say in turn, oh 
I don't care. That would not be your reaction. You would at least * 
think twice. 

( Jes, I would probably think a hundred times, but tbs point I am 
trying to make is, is there no conception in Cicero on this level 
of an obligation to be what your nature calls you to be.) 

What is then the question? Obli g a t i o n? And what is the difference? 
Must we have rewards and punishments in addition to the intrinsic 
goodness or badness of the act. That would be one pari of the question. 
Then you have a clear distinction. Obligation is connected with 
reward and punishment. That is not what you mean. 

( No.) 

Then what is it? Is it the consideration that you do that which is 
right, not only because it is demanded by the dignity of men, as one 
could say, or the dignity of a wise men, or do you do it for the 
sake of the glory of God. That is theoretically distinguishable. Would 
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the obligation then cobs in from that reference to God? 

( Why don’t you let the obligation eons is simply from a reference 
to human nature.) 

Surely. But the question to which we are addressing ourselves now is 
whether it corns in in Cicero. That is tbs question. Tbs practical 
meaning X believe is this—whether this notion of virtue, as I 
tried to sketch it here, implies the necessity of something .like 
pangs of conscience. From the point of view that I sketched tint 
is not i mp lied. Let us take a clever crook who is shrewd 
never to cone into the clutches of the law. Arrithere is really 
no crisis in his life. He goes through his life and be has been 
happy, at least not more unhappy than we all are. And perhaps no 
one will ever knew be is a crook, so that ha is a respected nan, and 
so co. He mey receive all kinds of public honors$ that has happened. 
What do you say in such a ease. He never for a moment had 
of conscience. And he is unable to see aiytbing wrong with himself, 
so be is satisfied with himself. X presume that there are such 
people. Still, one would say if a man of Judgment could knew 
he would despise him. You know, there is no intrinsic necessity 
that the low actions, tbs evil actions, will be punisbsd. Does it 
necessarily follow that there will be a bad conscience? 

( The question X would ask is whether tbs concept of punishment, 
self-punishment in one way or another, necessarily tied in with 
the notion of obligation. X would say essentially it is not.) 
Then one can say the distinction be twee n virtue, as I tried to des¬ 
cribe it, and the moral obligation, as you understand it, baa dis¬ 
appeared. I say this at this point without any further discussion. 

X have a bunch that there is a difference. Maybe we will find it 
out this quarter, and maybe we won't. So for the mwwn fr X am 
w il l in g to accept your point. Still X would say it is remarkable 
that this term is not used, Gfficium means then tbs right action 
in this highest sense, which is not discussed la this as such, 
and tike appropriate action, tbs action appropriate to a aon-wise 
man. At least the appropriate action as seas in tbs perspective of 
an imperfect man. That is all. There is no esgfcasis on obligations. 
But X have now to stop, 

(End of lecture.) 
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We bagin, then, a discussion of tile first book of the Offty Un Ve 
imye seen that Officiis as discussed by Cicero are a ppropriate acts. 

The officiis are not rules; they are appropriate acts. So if there 
are roles involved they would not be the Officiis but rules regulating 
officiis. These appropriate acts are presented as acts according 
to nature. And, ae Cicero also says, acts in compliance with the law 
of nature. Or acts which serve the purpose to preserve or bring about 
the state of nature. State of nature means, of course, here not 
what Hobbes meant by it, but it means the natural state of nan, the 
orderly and proper st&te of man. And, in order to explain this ex¬ 
pression, which is wholly alien to our habits of thinking today I 
referred to the notion of health of the mind. A «rfnd not perturbed 
disturbed, on which we cannot depend. Mow, of course, I also said * 
we oust not leave it at that crude, psychiatric view of a healthy mind, 
but that is to be understood in a deeper sense—-a mind not disturbed 
and not diaturbable by any crises, whatever they may be. And not 
merely a mind which is not disturbed only in very and accus¬ 

tomed circumstances. Mhat I was driving at with these observations 
is that we can understand what Cloero here means, and that our own 
understanding, this practical way of understanding, is not funda¬ 
mentally different—whatever the predominant theoretical notions 
may be. 


New, in order to mate this a bit mors clear and precise, we should 
consider some specific pieces of advice given by Cicero. Bow do they 
strike us? Are they wrong? Are they arbitrary? This, 1 believe, is 
the only sensible way in which one can discuss the so-called problem 
of value judgments. Hot, as it wars, to sit back and say—prove to 
me any value judgments, so that I can see that value judgments can 
be rational. That is not the way in which one can fruitfully dis- 
cuiss the question. Che takes, for example, such a proposition of 
Cicero, or of ary contemporary, for that natter, and saes whether 
these do not anise sense, whether there is not reason in it. Now I 
first aak Hr. Jack, the reader of today's paper, but also others, 
did yen Sind any suggestion of Cicero which you felt was.unreason¬ 
able or at least not convincing. Or would you, ifyou had a son give 
him the book and say that is a good book. If you follow ^icero's ad¬ 
vice, you will always be a respectable fellow; in all eases. 

( Inaudible.) 

fes, I had the same impression. But, of course, there any be other 

r ople ... 

I knew some people who would object to some things.) 

Alrlgjbt^ tfhat would they say? 

( 'Sam, people here cneampua would object to what he says about the 
manor in which a gentleman should conduct , , ,) 

These externals. 


( Inaudible.) 

So ycu see there is really food for thought here, if we begin to 
think about it. Does amrone elee have anything? Perhaps we take 
up first this question of the tie, or tie-lessness. I believe that 
is discussed in par. 1M-145. I read a discussion somewhere in a 
periodical about the vi*#s of beatniks about this problem. They are 
guided In tielessnees by considsraticn of non-conformity, and now they 
have been growing beards. But beards bays become a fashion in these 
circles. Someone suggested a half-beard—i.e. only on one side. This 
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would have the merit or novelty* Cf course, this is at least 
a principle} in other words, to be conspicuous by deviation in 
ones. % dress. Then one would have to say, alright. This is wholly 
the opposite of Cicero, of course. But let us see whether this is 
a sensible proposition, or whether it is not more than childishnees. 
foe would have to go into that. But perhaps ws read first what Ci¬ 
cero says (page 147, Loeb) 

Such orderliness of conduct,is, therefore, to be observed, 
that everything in the conduct of our life shall balance 
and harmonize, as in a finished speech, for it is un¬ 
becoming and highly censurable, when upon a serious thems, 
to introduce such jests as are proper at a dinner, or 
any sort of loose talk. When Pericles was associated 
with the poet Sophocles as his colleague in command and 
they had met to confer about official business that con¬ 
cerned them both, a handsome boy chanced to pass add 
Sophocles said: "Look, Pericles; what a pretty boyi* 

How pertinent was Pericles's reply* "Hush, Sophocles, 
a general should keep not only his hands but his ejfcs 
under control." And yet, if Sophocles had nade this 
same renark at a trial of athletes, he would have 
Incurred no just reprimand. So great Is tbs signif¬ 
icance of both place and circumstance. 

Place and time, yes 0 

For example, if anyone, while on a journey or on a walk, 
should rehearse to himself a case which he is peering 
to conduct in court, or if ho should under similar cir¬ 
cumstances apply his closest thought to sons other sub¬ 
ject, he would not be open to censure* but if he should 
do that same thing at a dinner, he would be thought 
ill-brad, because he ignored the proprieties of the 
occasion, fot the flagrant breaches of good breeding, 
like singing in the streets or any other gross misconduct, 
are easily apparent and do not call especially for ad¬ 
monition and instruction. But we must even more care¬ 
fully «roid those seemingly trivial faults which pass un¬ 
noticed by the many. Howerer slightly out of tune a harp 
or flute nay be, the fault la still detected by a conn<A*«= 
seur; so we auat be on the watch lest haply something in 
our life be out of tune—nay, rather, far greater is the 
need for painstaking, inaaauoh as harmony of actions is 
%■., . far better and far more important than harmony of sounds. 

***»l&tMnk this is a very clear statement of what same peoole call 
the OjQureulion&l morality; That the harmony of our actions ie irxfcofl 
more Important than any harmony of sound. And this harmony means 
the predominance of seriousness in the life of a serious man. 
leaning, jest only on the proper occasions. And this seriousness 
would also express Itself in speech as well as in appearance. And 
orderly man would take care, if he can afford it, to be dressed in 
an orderly manner, and the other things. Naturally, that depends 
very much on fashion in detail. For example, we have now trousers 
and jackets. These did not exist it all times, but this is obviously 
a merely, external difference. That does not effect the substance. 

Romans mad Oreeks were properly dressed and improperly dressed in 
their way as we are in our way. Now, how would you argue that out 
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with these people who argue against this kind of propriety. This must 
be considered. We cannot leave it merely at thinking people. With 
young people, children, you can see it is best to do it because "one 
does it" . Or because it is the ri^ht thing to do. But we, the in¬ 
mates of an academic institution, must also give some thought to 
these matters. How would you argue about this subject? 

( Wall* the first thing that would occur to ms is regard for others . . . 
That would apoly to the man who at a meal, a common meal, a dinner 
would not speak to anyone because he is too much preoccupied with 9 
his doctor‘a thesis. That is clear. That is unfriendly. That we 
see. UJhat about more external things. I remember a discussion of 
this little subject of the bearing of beatniks today. This existed 
in other tines, of course, especially in people who believed 
they were artists. They felt it was indispensable to be differently 
dressed. And one story by Thomas Mann, Tonio Kruger. Kruger is 
an artist, and then there is son*one else who walks around with the 
most unusual things on. And then, Kruger says, in order to Justify 
his conventional bearing—that people who have such an inner problem, 
an inner difficulty, such as an artist has, and who are so different 
in the decisive respeot would not create an artificial, surely ex¬ 
ternal difficulty, but would precisely in these matters not deviate 
from all the others too. In other words, there is an affectation 
involved. An attempt to show off what a peculiar being you are, 
which shows a great lack of genuine human wide. Because it must 
be supported by something which has nothing to do with that thing 
of which the man might be Justly proud. In other words, these are 
not merely s illy taboos. I mean, tbs particular things my be— 
whether you use a fork and knife is purely a present day habit. 

Many decent men in all ages have eaten without forks. That is not 
the question. Once it has becoam a custom, should one deviate from 
that. And what does this deviation bespeak, Doss it not necessarily 
bespeak an affectation, attaching a mush greater importance to in¬ 
significant things only in order to show off. And that is not worthy 
of a serious human being. That is, I think, what glcsro has in mind. 

And what he means by serious people, if he tried to articulate that 
clearly, of course, the ward nature, the life according to nature would 
come Up. We will come to that later. Jhzfc for practical and ordinary 
understanding, we do not refer aacplioitly to nature, «e use such 
terms as decent, or serious, or whatever it may bo. But, according 
to Cicero as well as according to Aristotle or Plato, if we would 
theoretically articulate it, we would have to have recourse to the 
nature of man. To that I say we will turn later. 

JRiw is there any other point you want to bring up regarding this 
particular problem. Heedless to say, the differences of age plays 
a great role. A young bey of seventeen, who Just breaks loose from 
parental supervision, is not (inaudible) on such matters to the de¬ 
gree a grown up man is. Therefore, we say also that he behaves 
like an adolescent. Certain things are easily overlooked in that age 
which are not so easily overlooked in someone who is beyond the age 
of tbs adolescent. That makes sense, because the transition from child¬ 
hood to adulthood is inevitably by a deviation, especially in our 
society, by a deliberate deviation from what is usually. And that 
in Itself is innocent. But also fitting only for a certain age. In 
other words, I think these are the principles on which we actually 
judge, to the extent to which we are sensible human beings, even today. 



Inaudible ) 

They a?s mors artlcoiate now, you believe? 

( There la an attempt at a greater articulateness.) 

But let ue . . . 

( I have a chance to let people know what I am.) 

But, on the other hand, if a general or an admiral has certain special 
insignia by which he is recognised as a general or admiral, is this 
affectation. A man without apy affectation would do that because 
it simply is necessary for that purpose to bring home to everyone 
the military hierarchy. And why could this not also be in political 
matters. We see it no longer today to the extent. But still, in 
seme cases, e.g. jxidges, when tfaay exercise the function of judges. 

They are recognizable as judges. There is no affectation in that. 

In certain societies it was customary to show these differences 
of order or rank. That has something to do with the superior char¬ 
acter of that society. But I’m sure that it was as possible without 
any foolish pride or without any affectation as our democratic habits 
are for us. One could further say this. These classical writers were 
responsible for the reaction to feudalism, partly on that ground—a 
certain notion of republican simplicity—which played a very great role 
in Europe in the 18th century, and which was (inaudible) against a 
certain barbarism. I naan barbarism, just as rings through the noses 
are barbaric. That played a great role. The notion of republican 
simplicity is directed against the rule of such man, which does, of 
course, not mean democratic rule. Because Cicero, as we know, was 
not a democrat. But against say a particularly, or fundamentally, 
rural and warlike nobility, as the feudal aristocracy originally was. 

( Inaudible.) 

I do not know. Studies have been made by seme people who are interested 
in that—about snobbism as a social phenomenon. That is & very re¬ 
cent phenomenon. And I believe the view which these people hold— 

I remember seme studies of this kind which were made in Germany, 
that this was a kind of reaction partly to incipient democracy and 
partly also members of the lower classes who tried to outdo the ap¬ 
parent arrogance and impudence of ths aristocracy by doing also 
quite arrogant things. All kinds of stories are told about that. 

That could very wall be, 1 hove heard, although I don’t know whether 
that is true, that ths word snobs comas from Oxford and Cambridge and 
originally it msant (a serious man told ms that, although I don’t 
know whether it is true) this. That on the entrance to Oxford and 
Cambridge, behind ths names of commoners there was entered— S. NOS. 
Meaning, without nobility, a commoner. And that this was read snob, 
and than applied to the coraoonar. And that is at least a very interesting 
suggestion. I don’t knew whether it is true. And it shows how far 
thia p sculln r political and social situation affects that. But they 
(Inaudible) not because they affect ths principles of propriety but 
because they give rise to different kinds of vices. Because snobbism, 
is, I take it, a vice. I road ones a very good definition of snobbism, 
which read that snobbism is the contemptible contempt for common things 
because they are cannon. X think that is a good definition. Merely 
for example, air is cosoon. How absurd to condemn or to despise air 
because it is common. 1 mean, the mere desire for deviation. There 

are all kinds of examples. I remember from the life of Disraali. when 
he was a young snob, and taking a trip through the Mediterranean, and 
when he came to Malta, he introduced something which had never been 
done before—namely, that you have to change your cans at 12 o’ clock 
sharp. And it caught on. Por a young fellow, I don’t remember ex- 
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acily how young ha was, such things can be quite amusing. But the 
question is cnly—beyond that age. 

( Inaudible.) 

Xes, orderliness and what he calls constancy. But constancy scans 
not primarily what vre now understand by that—constancy in grave 
troubles, and that sort of thing—but firmness and to be in agreement 
with one’s self. How to be in agreement with one’s self in such a 
way that one dedicates one’s attention to this kind of deviation is 
not a true agreement with one's nature, but is rather is agreement 
on the basis of a silly whiau 

( I wonder if someone might not disagree with Cicero's whole em¬ 
phasis on harmony and order in a personality rather than . .. „ 
(Inaudible . . .) 

Well, how would you argue? 

( How would one argue against Cicero?) 

7ou, how would they argue? 

( First, one might say that to live deeply it is necessary to em¬ 
phasise first one and then another aspect of the personality. 

And, then, one might also say that to be truly expert in any¬ 
thing is a high virtue, and thatexperfceee cannot be accoaj*t 
lished without ...) 

Without disharmony, with disturbing discord? lee, but surely one 
would have to raise the question. • , To seme extent Cicero would 
admit that; but the question is, expertese in what* Z mean, fop 
example, we need in a society of a certain else and a certain wealth 
tight-rope dancers. At least it is not an unreasonable that 

we have this kind of publio entertainment. How a tight-rope dancer 
is obviously a very one-sided human being. If he is to be a good 
tight-rope dancer, that is. And Cicero would have no objection 
to that, that some people became tight-rope dancers. But he 
would also say that that is an activity of a very low order. I 
am told that it requires very rare qualities, but we do not look 
up to such a man as a buna being. We lode up to him literally, 
but not as a human being* 

•( But someone might point to a great writer or a great scholar, 
a person who spends all his time in his favorite activity. 

For example, Rembrandt, or even someone who devotes all his 
time to polities.) 

Cicero knows this very well, and he discusses it. We will cams to 
that later. Cicero turns at this point to a consideration of one 
issue! which are those activities which a sensible man of good ed¬ 
ucation, moral education, would choose. He knows that some neonle 
can't Choose it because they are too poor. That is too bad for them. 
In this respect they were very tough* And then the question boils 
down to two possibilities: the political activity, and, say, the 
mental activity. Let us not sake a distinction now between phil¬ 
osophers, scholars and artists. These are the two important classes. 
But what does this mean? Cicero says that the perfect solution to 
the problem would be to have a proper training in the things of the 
mind and then to devote one's self to political activities. That 
is what he drives at. And he would say that such a man is in no way 
one-sided, because, as Kipling phrases it—do you remember that, 
from "If”? Well, in England everyone knows that by heart. In 
England you cannot mention it without provoking a smile because they 
are already sick and tired of it. At one point it goes something 
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If you are s. thinker, but not merely a thinker , 


y-,r example, ia our age the impression a ho like Churchill cakes 
has very much to do with that. He oaa handle a sword as well as a 
pen. And we regard such a can as particularly complete. ChurohUl 
can even, as you know, lay brioks, and similar things. There i« no 
question of a one-sidedness, and yet there are quite a few activities 
which he shunned throughout hie life. He never was, for example, a 
tight-rope dancer and quite a few other things. Hew, if you put it 
this way—one-sidedness in what are by nature the highest perfections 
cf man is, of course, not one-eidedness. You know, it means the dev= 
elopaent of the faoultiee in the proper proportion. But the problee 
which you have in mind ocmea up in Cioero, although not explicitly 
in the following way—the issue of the two ways of life, the prao- 
tioal or the theoretical way of life. This is exaotly that. Be¬ 
cause the man who is merely an artist, and dedicates himaelf ab¬ 
solutely to that, or to his thinking, and ee they olalmed in an¬ 
cient times was that this seaming one—sidedness is in truth the eon- 
plate man, because it involves ooapletion in the moat iamortant re- 
3 pacts» Therefore, this issue between the theoretical life and the 
practical life is the issue in Cioero, and in all ol&saioal writers 0 
fte will come to that. Mere expertase depends on what it means. If 
someone becomes a first rate expert in certain specialities, and very 
important provinces of hie soul heoome completely arid by that, 
that is surely a deplorable apeoialication. But if someone specialises 
in what ia most important to, man as man, one oannot oell him a 
specialist. For example, one does not speak of a great painter, or 
a great thinker, or a great novelist as a speelalist, whereas we 
speak much more of specialists in our immediate surroundings. In 
academio life it is of course very hard to avoid becoming a mere 
specialist. Vie are today confronted with this problem either to be 
a swindler or to be an honest speelalist. This is true. But ■that 
the situation is today of this nature, that we have these alternatives 
unless vr* make an unusually great effort, is part of & diagnosis of 
the defects of our society. i 

C Perhaps part of the problem is that in oonoeiving of tho theo¬ 
retical life, Cioero oonoeives only one perspoOti vo of the J 
whole—what is important to man as man) whereas they would oon^ 
ceive of many perspectives. Be conceive of the novelist, the 
social scientist, and so on.) 

Tes, but the question is whether that is not deceptive. To begin with 
it is surely so. To begin with we have, in our present orientation,, 
a variety of in themselves equally high human pursuits, none of which 
can be done properly unless a man dedicates himself to it entirely. 

And therefore everyone is a specialist. But the question is whether 
this analysis goes deep enough, whether we do not in faot recognise— 
m>t everyone of us consciously, but only dimly—that there is not suoh 
2 oo-ordinatiqn of *n* possibilities. V&ether we do not in 

faoV givea a moment s reflection, have the old dualism? ?.Mch, of 
course, raises the old question, and somehow we must try to answer 
it—the praotioal, politioal or the theoretical life. X ou know we 
have now become so accustomed to regard the artist as something* rad¬ 
ically different from the other men dedioated to wisdom, because the 
one uses sentiment, and passion, and images, whereas in the other 
case, no sentiment, no passion and no images, uoes this go deep 
enough? Perhaps there is something defective not only in our under¬ 
standing of this so-oallsd art, but even in modern art itself. That 
is &. question. 


If someone today would say that the absolutely dedioated spec¬ 
ialist, a man who saorifioes everything, say a scientist, lor example 
that this is the best of which modern men are oapable. How does this 
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l practical I£ someone dedicate* his whole lira to tho study 

of! e. bo la, for instance, or on* special kind of worm,, would ho truly 
ba a first-rate scientist! f^ould he not be compelled, sooner or later,, 
to broaden hie field of study if be is to bo a really great scientist? 

Z would assume that this is necessary. Soso people oan do that* surely 0 
I think Sinclair Lewis 9 Lr. Arrowsmith is very interesting from this 
point of view. Here you have an ioqpressive man* a dedicated man. 

Sv,t you cannot say that ho is a mere scientist, oeeause the dedication 
covers his whole life—his marriage, and whatever else oomes in, is 
as much part of that man. And if this peculiar dedication is colored 
in this case, you know. Yet one would also have to look also at what 
he is doing. There is a kind of streamlined, first-rate mind here oo , 
(inaudible; ... and that is surely a defeot. One would have to go 
into these matters in a more oomorete way. And while it is absolutely 
necessary to start from the first impression— 9 n° possibilities — 
one has to see whether that first appearance is true and whether 
that first appearance is not perhaps do to a democracy in the wrong 
place. If you think this through, then you would really get ah S- 
quality of all pursuits. 1 have heard this said by a leading liberal 
in this country—that the pursuit of the garbege collector is as 
suitable for fulfilling a man as, say, that of an artist; That is,of 
course, in a way democratic—every profession is equal like everyone 
else, but whether that is not nonsense if you lPOk for a moment at 
what the two men do is another matter. 

( Xn the matter of artists it is Interesting to note that todiiy there 
is the belief that the greatness of artists somehow allows them 
to disregard the oommen standards of morality, ; • (inaudible) 0 „ 
and they are not only exoused but even oommended in the sense 
that they are following something higher, some higher way of li*e . , 
(inaudible) ... Wagner . • .) 

I do not believe that Wagner was particularly committed. On the, 
politioal level he did oertain discreditable things, but either Mrs„ 

Luce or Senator Morse, whichever of the two is right; might alsh 
have done that. 


( Inaudible.) 

Kell, Byron 1 believe would bo a good example. Byron must have been 
a real cast as a human being. I know this only from a bock on Mel¬ 
bourne, whose wife he seduoed. It was desoribed there and there is 
nothing glorious about it. It may have appeared glorious to By roil 5 8 
imagination, but it does nrft appaar so to the biographer; who is not 
a particular stickler for Puritan morality. Hut may 1 suggest that 
we postpone this disoussion. Mot beoauso I wish to avoid it; but 
because it is discussed by Cicero himself. This is a problem which 
appears at the horison Of this book. You must not forget that 
this is a book written for a boy, Cicero 9 s sen, and for what it is 
good to teaeh a boy. A sensible father, even of a gifted artist, w ould 
not give him such advice. He will expect that he would find out; even 
if thsadvice were good. If he is a genius he will find out ffrr 
self what is becoming to a ^&ius. *o there is no necessity for this 
kind of explanation. 


the whole play, but 

you must admit that what Polonius says is very sensible. If I had 
to send out a son I would also say" ao borrower nor lender be" and 
other advice of this kind. 


( Inaudible.) - 


Wall, because (jLoero said it a oit ... Well, let us look at how 
many pages there are. There arc about two hundred pagesi that is 
more detailed than this little one p ge speech or less than one 
page speeoh in Hamlet. But why did Shakespeare entrust this wise 
advice to such aTooT? That is the question. Would it not be the 


O 
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question? 3o you believe 'that oh>ka3p©ere aicyid have i'os* oaa 

moment suggested that we should be borrowers aad leaders? H e 
was a very thrifty man as far as we know, and I suppose Either 
bor ro w ed nor., loaned in a foolish manner, and the other things too* 
Indeed it is sot sufficient, for if you take someone who does 
all these tilings, then he will not get in trouble with the police P 
with creditors, or whatever it may be, but he can still be a very 
poor fish* There mug'- bo some higher contents, which is absent, 
and this is of course brought out'in Polonius* complete tmawareness 
of what a shocking master he servos* I mean he would understand 
that one must be a loyal servant to one’s king and queen. If 
ha would merely act on that one oould say he is & respectable 
minister* but the complete blindness to the character of the 
ruler shows that he is an extremely stupid minister, 

{ I didn-t mean to raise that point, but rather wanted to use 
the example of that criticism » . . ) 
but is it really universally true that such wise advice, auoh as 
<Js either oorrcwer nor lender be* is always ^effective? Is this 
really the case* 

( I would doubt it®) 

I know from my own experience that when someone quotes me something 
of this kind that this was sometimes very helpful. I admit that 
you learn the foolishness of borrowing end lending much more ! 
easily by borrowing and lending. Then you see. It is extremely 
impractical when the chickens come home to roost. That is true* 
but is the ooint this-—that advioe, exhortation is as such in« 
effective? Is that the point? 

( Inaudible ... and perhaps at a superficial reeding that is 

all that bioaro deals with, I don’t think that myself*} 
lhat is surely not true, beoauso Cicero raises much higher questions 
than that* tor example, what he discusses against Platot Is it 
sufficient for being just that one never hurts anybody. Must on e 
not also, in ordar to be just, help? That is a much broader 
question, especially if you think that a man like Plato thought 
it worthwhile to assert this. Therefore there is a whole back¬ 
ground of the (inaudible}» Mo, I think that that would surely 
not apply to this. 

Today I believe that in this respeot we are all corrupted, 
with the exoeption of lather buckley. To read a good novel, a good 
story, is infinitely more entertaining, exoiting, stimulating than 
to read such a book like the Offices . That is true, and we 
seam to learn much more about man from a good novel or from a good 
drama, for that matter, than from such a book. That is true, dst 
still, would not the novel and the drain, if they are of high order* 
be distinguished from suoh a book only by bringing out much more 
forcefully than it is possible in such exhortations what man is 
andwhat the perfection of man is. 

. I remember this from when I was younger very well. In my gen¬ 
eration ouch books were not read, exoept in school, and that means 
of course that it was a matter of Latin grammar and not of other 
things* ijod I remember that when 1 began to read tloero for the 
first time I was uite impressed* but you see also, by the way, 
very clearly that Cicero’s Oflloes is not oomparaole a s a book to 
Aristotle 3 a Ethics . Mow to read Aristotle’s Ethics, the des¬ 
cription of the various virtues and so on, is 1 t htny a very 
educating ^hing, although you oan say that you do not learn very 
much for your action immediately, but that which guides our ac= 
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tion 'oecoao'j such i 'rs articulate, and this is important too. I 
suet confess that to read the Niohoaaohe&n Ethics is a very Treat 
joy 4 much greater than to read the 0* 1 Hoes' . hut' still I think 
it is also good to consider the latter 

When he discusses, for example, the question what profession 
one would ohoooe in concrete terns. That one has to consider in^he 
first place one's own nature. Xa one fit for that or not. Hrst 
of all, is it not true? And then, oust it not also be said? I 
believe this happens even today, in an age of the enlightened 
reason of a young generation. Parents sometimes try to push a 
ohild, not gifted at all, in a oertain direction. This happens,, 

And in such oases there are all kinds of so-oalled tragedies. 

And sometimes a reasonable man or woman outers the soene, a"A asks 
why they do that. B e just is not gifted for beooming a lawyer j 
let him become a musioian, if this is what he wants. Ji ow if 
this ia empirically true—that sometimes a sober word by another 
individual has helped both the parents and the ohild, I do not 
see why this oould not also be done by a dead man, by a man who 
has written books which are relevant to these things. 

To say it is trivial oan also be a kind ... Perhaps it is 
trivial for meat of us. but it is net trivial for all men as is 
shown by the faot that these things are constantly disregarded 
in practice. Shakespeare must have had his reasons, surely, for 
ridiculing the mere advisor In the figure of Polonius. X tMwV 
we will give this some thought on another occasion. To do it 
here would really mean that we would have to understand the 
whole context. 


New X think the next subjeot we should take up is the question 
of liberal and illiberal professions, which is in paragraph 150 ° 
15a. tte don't have to read the whole. It is best to begin with 
paragraph 151. 


But the professions in which either a higher degree 
of intelligence is required or from which no small 
benefit to sooiety is derived—medioine and arch¬ 
itecture, for example, and teaohing—these are 
proper for those whose social position they be¬ 
came. Trade, if it is on a small seals, is to be 
considered vulgari but if wholesale and on a large 
soale, importing large quantities from all parts of 
the world and distriouting to many without misrepre¬ 
sentation, it is not to be greatly disparaged, iiay 0 
it even seems to deserve the highest rsspeot, if those 
who are engaged in it, satiated, or rather, I should 
say, satisfied with the fortunes they have made, make 
their way from the pert to a country estate, as they 
have often made it from tbs sea into port. But of 
all the occupations by whioh gain is seoured, none is 
better than agrioulturo, none more profitable, none 
more delightful, sene mere beooming to a freeman. 

Tou oan say that Cicero states here, with a slightly greater tol¬ 
eration for wholesale trade, what Plato and Aristotle and the others 
had said before. And exactly the same statements could have been 
written, of course, by a British gentleman a very short time ago a 
Tou know, this practice of going over from trade into landed property 
This was still very powerful. To begin with you oan say that it 
is a mere prejudice of a sooiety in whioh the squires, the rural 
nobility, were predominant. That would probably be the first 


o 
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.rs&etioa today > iiut one rauat see again whither that is sufficient„ 
the premise of this whole argument about the liberal and illiberal 
arts is that there is such a thing as dirty work* 1 am thinking 
not now of criminal activity. That goes without saying* but cor- 
tain things are simple dirty. And to do nothing but these things 
is bound to have an effeot, if not necessarily on the oharacter 
in the narrow sense of the term* then at least the taste of a man 0 
Therefore, there are certain activities whioh are not oonduoive 
to a man's highest development. How we see this differently today 0 
and that is partly due, and decisively due, to technological 
process, Jeany of these professions are no longer as dirty as 
they were, por example, take a butcher, and the habitual killing 
of animals. That was not regarded as oonduoive to tenderness. 
Still, butchers are needed, unless we would say that these are 
sufficient grounds for all of us being vegetarians* Therefore, 
butohers are needed, but if you can help it you shouldn 9 t be a 
butcher. %*9 must never forget that these problems, which appear 
now differently by virtue oi the progress ol technology, must not 
obscure the whole picture. We have a lso to see the whole pic¬ 
ture. T.hat about this situation, the social situation, and 
therefore the situation for individuals oreated by technology— 
the famous difficulties of the leisure hours, the.gadgets, and 
the gadgetism and so on. But, surely, immediately and at first 
glance, these problems look today entirely different. There 
is not question about that. But we cannot leave it at the .first 
appearancej we have to go to principles. And the principle is 
thiaj must not the majority of men, by virtue of the fundamental 
scarcity, dedicate themselves to work whioh does not allow a 
development of the mind. That was t he premise of all earlier 
thought. And all these idiotio books accusing Plato and Aris¬ 
totle and God knows whom of fascism simoly do not know this very 
trivial and obvious faot—that with the best will in the world no 
sensible man could have demanded a democracy in our sense of the 
term, because there was not enough to go around, Aristotle dis¬ 
cussed this problem briefly and, of course, in a way ignorantly 
because he did not know the modern world, in the first book of 
the Politics, when he speaks of slhvery and says, well, if we had 
a push-button society, so that things would move by themselves, 
and no one would have to bring them into ms—logs of wood which 
I need for the fire, or whatever it may be—then there would 
be no slaves, no need for any servants, Surely, Aristotle 
regards it as preposterous beeauae he did not know of certain, 
technical developments whioh happened later. Then it would fol¬ 
low from Aristotle s disoussion, given a certain degree oi push¬ 
button technology, there is no longer any need for having a class 
of men, the majority of men, doing menial work of one kind or a- 
spther. That, 1 think, is the substantive meaning of modern dea- 
ooracy—not merely the *qual vote. But then the question arises, 
is this in itself an unqualified blessing, does it not bring prob¬ 
lems of its own, which have something to do with the fact that 
modern technology, to use a phrase of Marx—by pushing back the 
nature limit, i.e. the limit imposed by nature—does not bring 
about a more unnatural life. And this would show again that one 
has to have a reoourse to the concept of nature. 

( Inaudiole ... very often you meat people who are oerforming 
very menial tasks who have a very great dignity • . .) 

Yes, sure. 

( because they appreolate the kind of work they are doing. H ot 
that they think it is the greatest labor on earth, but they 
do realise it does have a small part to play in human sccietvi 
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it does abmothiag. They acknowledge thoir li»- 

*tatiocs, and Actually gyi»w sad. develop their human char¬ 
acter ) 

I think if one speaks simply empirically or phenomenologically, 
without going into the deeper question*, what distinguishes us, 
present-day *®n, most obviously on the moral level, on the level 
of our moral feelings, from the ancients is our ability to see 
the moral dignity of whioh simple men are capable* And that is 0 
X believe, the peculiar character of Kant 5 e ethic. Kant was the 
first great philosopher, who, in his oapaoity as philosopher, 
tried to spell that out. That was in a way his most personal 
moral experience--the genuine respect he felt for very siaple 
people, of whom he had the imoression that they are much more 
decent men than he ia. 'And I think we ell understand that* 

I will not go into the question of how thie*great theoretical 
attempt to spell this out is really the substance of Kant s a 
ethic* H ow this does not lead Kant himself into certain dlf- 
ficulite8» you know, because you cannot leave it at that* You 
have to take into consideration the substance of the dootrine .1 
Let us take a very simple consideration. Let us take a very 
honest man, a very honest, poor man. Married, ohildren, one 
room. The problems oreated by the faot that they have only 
one room. You know? I don c t have to labor that point. Mew 
ohildren exposed to suoh things aro not the same as ohildren not 
exposed to that. Psychoanalysis today would underline this, 
saying that it is oruoial. I wouldnH say it is oruolal but X 
would say it is of seme iaporttanoe. Bow ohildren molded by 
such experiences are lose well off morally than children who 
are not exposed to suoh things. That has nothing to do with the 
goodness of the intentions* Mow enlarge that. Bow the anolents 
thought of It more in this way, especially those who wrote in 
Athens, idlere there was a fairly striot rule regarding the con¬ 
duct of wo&en* In Sparta it was different* Xa Rose also the 
wfiP&u has a somewhat higher position than ia Athens* Mow a 
poor man, his wife must work too. Think of a simple peasant 
woman* They are in publio. We today are not aware of this, of 
course; because this kind of equality of the sexes is taken for 
granted* W s no longer think about it. And the ohildren must 
work much earlier, that is also different today. Whereas 
children oi, not rioh people, but people of a certain equipment, 
as Aristotle o*ll* it, there is not this exposedness of tho weaker 
part of the family, of the wife and the ohildren, to the public 0 
And there is, of oourse, a heavier degree of supervision beoause 
the ancients were very realistio. Without supervision the weaker 
part of the human raoe is not so good as not supervised. These 
points have to be considered lor a lull view. And in Kant, X world 
say, there is an extremeness—where only the intention and honesty 
is f',en, and the whole realm of eirounstanoes, with their inevitable 
reaction on the soul, are not properly accounted for* We have dis¬ 
cussed this in an earlier seminar on Kant. This if the question 
And I think the most foolish thing we oan do as oitisens of a dem¬ 
ocracy is simply to say that these benighted fascists—there are 
books of this kind, even though it is absolute nonsense—did not 
have oertain opportunities whioh now exist by virtue of an in¬ 
finitely greater wealth available. While we should welcome all 
the good things that come from this greater wealth, we must also 
cot be blind to the problems created by this greater wealth, and 
to the character of that wealth. This is the point idly it is nec¬ 
essary to study that. And even this distinction between higher 
and lower Professions, I believe, ia of come importance even to¬ 
day. Take a oaee, although it is somewhat delicate to mention. 
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o£ the status of actors and actresses » . * (tkd of taps) 

(Some missing dv.® to change of tap® aid®) 

* . . but also by what they read about Elizabeth Jaylor* aad this 

lcin<| of thing. Is this not a real problem. Has there not a 
certain truth in the older view that acting, while providing 
a tolerable entertainment, is not as a profession too highly 
ssteesied. And is not the present esteem misplaced? 7v«ll, tfy a 
Is itself a oonsequenoe ol the enormous income of these people, 
which enables them to live as they like, and so on. I believe 
these are the kinds of questions one must raise. And they are 
bound to have a great social effect—these changes. She present 
day view, including sooial science methodology, slastly prevents 
one Iron giving a diagnosis of the defeots of present day society, 

1 mean social science Bsthodology by the simple reason that vague 
judgments as such are subjective. Therefore they have nothing to 
do with soienoe proper, but apart from that there is simply an 
insufficient understanding of other forms of human life or, to 
speak empirically, of older forma of life, of which we have some 
record. 

I think we should now turn to the larger problem, to which 
I have referred more than once. And that is—.is what. Cioero says 
in the Offices the last word from Cioero 9 a own point of view bn 
this subjects Mow we have disoussed briefly last time the tefm 
used, offlclua, whioh is mostly used in this book as a translation 
ol the Greek term kathekon fe Ji the appropriate j the Greek term 
means that whioh is proper. There is anotbex<m**k term, (?) 
which means that whioh is right. In other words, to make it clearer, 
the offioium. duty as here understood, is what is proper and pos= 
sible for a non-wise man. But there are other rules whioh belone 
to the wise as wise. The chief passage ia in the third book bf 
iS. %'iaibns» par 68-69. Cioero, writing to his young son, takes 
this popular morality, but what is the morality of the Oise ttan? 
More preolsely what does it mean truly to follow nature? The 
moral man as described here is perhaps not simply the man who 
follows nature. Mow let us turn to a few passages in which this 
is disoussedo 


The first is in paragraph 12b, of the Offices. Incidentallv„ 
do you have Oo i ini bus with you? Well, 1 don J i have it here, but 
the sentence i have in mind is that in whioh the proofreader ad¬ 
mitted the oruoial word—where he says that the morality of the 
wi«$ requires that a just rendering of the deposit be rendered, 
«*»«£•»• appropriate duty in the common sense is to render any 
<Mi*«lt. So that this reflection, just deposit or not, is hbt 
considered. You have a crude rule of thumb, whioh is defensible 

fts t J lu * b u not than that. A wise man. if he 

could follow wisdcm, would take into consideration whether what 
is deposited is justly deposited. And in the la*t analysis! never 
let us forget that, what loss this moan? Justly deposited— 
me a n ing it must at least be the just property of the depositor. It 
must be his property, dut can you leave it at that—according to 
the strict view of wisdom? What is property—t^ue property—proo- 
erty according to nature? Only that can be truly the property of 

a ““ ’** h> "• « 11 - ** tl«* of Mur... th. 

whole notion of private property in the legal sense of the term. 



aad there Is no other sense than the legal. loses ita basii. ?Ms 
is in the background* Mow let us see hew Oioero faces this problem 
ia this popular book (page 129, third paragraphJ- Sat let ua 
instead begin at the beginning of paragraph 12b. 

dut th® propriety to which I refer shows itself also 
in every deed* ia every word, even in every movement 
and attitude the body. Aad ia outward, visible 
propriety there are three elements—beauty, tact, and 
taste} these conceptions are difficult to express in 
words, but it will be enough for ay purpose if they 
are understood 0 In these three elements is included 
also our concern for the good opinion of those with 
whom and emongst whom we live, lor these reasons 1 
should like to say a few words about this kind of pr©= 
priety also. First of all, Mature seems to have had 
a wonderful plan in the construction of our bodies. 

Our lace aad our figure generally, in so far as it has 
a comely appearance, she has plaoed in sight; but the 
parts of the body that are given us only to serve the 
needs of nature and that would present an unsightly 
and unpleasant appearance she has covered up and 
concealed from viewo Man 0 a modesty has followed 
this careful contrivance of Mature * s; all right- 
mindod people keep out of sight what Mature has hid- 
den and take pains to respond to nature’s demands as 
privately as possible; and in the ease of those parts 
of the body whioh only serve nature's needs, neither 
the parts nor the functions are called by their real 
names. To perform these functions—if only it be 
dono in private—is nothing immoral; but to speak 
of them is indecent. And so neither public performanoe 
of those aots nor vulgar mention of them is free from 
indsoenoy. 

You have here, I believe, a much clearer example where the theo¬ 
retical criticism, not only in our time but in olasaioal antiquity, 
would crate in. Is there not a certain difficulty here? Mature 
didn't give us olothes. That is dear. Ciaero disposes of that 
by saying that modesty or sense of shame has imitated what na¬ 
ture has begun by way of the structure of the human body. The 
most visible is the faoe, end eo on. How there is obviously a 
very great difference between the sexual organs and the organs, 

I do not know what the English word for that is, but say, the part 
of the body on whioh we sit. That is surely not improper. 3ut 
the sexual organs are improoer. Mow what about the whole proble» 
of nudism, and much more than that comes up. M ow here it would 
seeai that what people call convention plays a role. If it plays 
ang^oonorete role it oomes really in here. The question of naked- 
ne#S» which played such a great role, you remember, at the be- 
ginning of Genesis, heally a crucial problem, a orudial moral 
problem. Although it is practically hot important to most of us 
because we are not members of nudist colonies and have no in¬ 
tention of joining them. But still, theoretically it is a very 
great problem, fthy is the covering of nakedness according to na¬ 
ture? Mature itself does not cover our nakedness. Vihy is this 
according to nature? Cicero contends that this is so. in other 
words, it is not a Mrs convenience of soma sort, but rather 
there is something whioh is above considerations of convenience,, 
of calculation. You see, that is a simpler case, and a clearer 
oaae, than, say, prohibition agsinst the^t or murder, flat lest 

7 <m think that thi. 1. « probl*. «hioh hn. aria an only in nndarn 
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tiaea, let us read the next paragraph. 

But *f® should give »o h«ed to the Cynics (or to some 
Stoics who are practically Cynics) who ooaaure and 
ridicule us for holding that the mere mention of some 
actions that are not iwOrai is shameful, while other 
things that are immoral we call by their real names. 
Robb dry* fraud* and adultery* for example, are immoral 
in dead, but it is not indecent $o name them* To bo<= 
get children in wedlock is in deed morally right* to 
speak of it is indecent. And they assail modesty with 
a great aany other arguments to the same purporto But 
as for us, let us follow nature and shun everything 
that is offensive to our eyes or our ears, So, in 
standing or walking, in sitting or reclining, in our 
expression, our eyes, or the movements of our hands® 
let us preserve what we have called "propriety," 

3ow the Cynios are mentioned. Cynics didn't mean originally what 
it means noi» I suppose today it maans a disappointed idealist® 
or something of this sort. Originally it meant those who live 
according to nature, i.e, with tho seme abandon as dogs lived, . 
Truly natural, and, therefore, to make an understatement for 
those who have ever taken the time to road the stories of 9£o&fenee 
Laertius, Jor instanoe, publio urination is of oourse the right 
thing to do, Bogs gait, Tho examples go much beyond that* «»*<* 
they are really obscene, and you see that there was a cer¬ 
tain connection between tho Cynios and the Stoics* That is very 
important® beoause the Stole conception of the wise man, in the 
strict sense, the man who follows nature and exclusively aatur» c , 
is not, as he is presented in many textbooks, simply a decent bit- 
isen and that is that* Bo tx&nsoends the citizens way of lifo 
in every respect* 


Let us look at Another passage whioh tbrd»s some light on that, 
paragraph 148 (page 161), 

But no rules need to bo given about what is done In 
accordance with tho established oustoms and conten¬ 
tions of a community* for these are in themselves 
rules* end no one ought to make the mistake of sup¬ 
posing that, beoause boorates or Aristippus did or said 
something oontrary to the manners and established cus¬ 
toms of their oity, he has a right to do the same* it 
was only by reason of their great and superhuman vir¬ 
tues that those famous men acquired this special priv¬ 
ilege. 

This license, licentlam . 

But the Cynics 9 whole system of philosophy must be re¬ 
jected, for it is inimical to moral sensibility, and 
without moral sensibility nothing oan be upright, 
nothing morally good, 

Tou see. Father Buekley, here your question of the artist and genius 
is mentioned* Cioero, of oourse, doesn't think of artists, but 
rather of philosophers, beoause they were so muoh more important 
in his opinion than artists. You know Aristippus was not* how shall 
I say it, a particularly respeotable man* H e was the founder 
of a hedonistic school, a direot pupil of Socrates. But Socrates 
himself is mentioned here, Socrates was not a perfectly conventional 
man, and yet Soorates o&n be excused for that* Even Aristippus 
can be excused for that. But young Ciooro, what is permitted fog* 
Jupiter is not permitted for an ox. And you will very well be- 


' . ■3*6'’ 
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hairs properly* Sivfc to ccme back to the crucial point, Cicero takes 
here into oeaaidoratlon a philosophic school and a whole philosophic 
'?iow, a view not United to the Cynics,, although the Cynics stated 
it most o rl ^ioly and brutally, a view which is wholly in disagree¬ 
ment with the conduct of #11 oivilised peoples<» You know, in 
18th oentury irance ' r nsn they spoke of civilised people, the pri¬ 
mary criterion was whether they were dressed or not* The others 
were the savages* That was extremely simple* Although even 
savages had some clothing* 

Vto must keep this in mind* There is this problem of nature 
here involved* la not a life aocording to nature really one which 
would bo as unashamed as that of 3 d#g or any other brute* Zs not ' 
shame smoothing which is not founded on nature? That was the view 
of the Cynics and apparently also of the early Stoics* So that 
it would come in as a kind of necessity for non-wise people, 
for the majority of m an* The wise man would pay reapeot to it 0 
eeause he is a sensible man, but ho would not really believe 
in it* So what 3ioe?o implies somehow is that those things, 
these considerations of shame, are aocording to nature* He doesnH 
develop this* We would have to reocnstruot it* Is it not true 
that na ture makes it • • • In one sense, surely, it is true-— 
that we have a natural distaste for everything excreted by the 
body, be it even swe a t* It is something of which wP have to get 
rid for the sake of our health, and therefore, to that extent, it 
is simply natural* hut the other question concerns the sexual 
organs* Because that is obviously a different story* The sex¬ 
ual organs are in the aervioe of life, of proereatlon, of the pre¬ 
servation of the speoies—and this oannot be oomp&rod with the 
organs of excretion, as suoh, although there is a certain over¬ 
lapping here which is not wholly irrelevant* Therefore, one must 
really give it some thought* Wo oannot do that now, but 1 think 
one really has to go into that, and not to leave it at these 
simplicities of psychoanalysis-*which in this respect is really 
cynical, in the old sense* Simply Seen in the sense of mere 
repression#. Choreas from Cicero's point of view these are . 
not. mere repressions* To the extent that repression is implied*? 
that repression is guided by a positive rule* 

{ Ic not his Vv°le argument based on a conception of nature as * , 
(inaudible) • • • oven more than that life aocording to na¬ 
ture is life According to reason*) 

Alright, you only restate the problem* Where does reason come in 
In regard to shame? That would bo the question* 

( bight not shamo be the rules of thumb by which the average 
man * * * (inaudible) • • •) 

That would bo the vi*w of an intelligent Cynic* By an intelligent 
Cynio l mean a man who would not believe in these things, but he 
wotfcffinot be so foolish as Idogenes simply to act on it and to 
create all the time publio soandals* So that his motives would 
not be to be a witness to the truth but rather to be in the lime¬ 
light* That is true* But the question is th&t Cicero, Plato and 
Aristotle would not agree with that* And the question is whether 
this is enough* 

( On that same lino, the central part of his whole position, 1 
believe, is that the tendencies of man all achieve* if they are 
followed, purposes that nature has* Shams is a tendency, just 
like anything else* The tendency to keep one J 3 self covered,? Tor 
example, is a natural tendency for whioh there is a natural 
purpose* And that this was put into man just like his tends 
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and oyea end ears. To achieve the purpose that nature in¬ 
tended, namely, the proper propagation of the race.) 

One can also state it by starting from the end, I mean from 
present day thought. If you take the psychoanalytical notion- 
repressions of various kinds, hut these repressions are not al¬ 
together bad, even according to psychoanalysis. They lead to 
something which they call sublimation, But the question is whether 
the higher life of man is properly understood if it is understood 
in terms of sublimation. Because sublimation surely means that 
it is something derivative. And the question is, is man not 
by his very constitution, and not derivatively, fixed and in 
need therefore for this higher life. So that any so-called 
repression is truly in the servioe of the natural need which 
nature itself cannot fulfill. Mature oannot, as such, supply 
us with clothes. But in doing so we do not act against nature, 
but we do something which nature itself requires and is unable to 
perform without human art. That la what X think Cicero means here 
One could of course easily elaborate it. The simplest thing to do 
is to !sake an experiment, not in deads but in one’s thought, as 
to haw this would affect our living together if we were all naked 
and all the time. And then one would easily see that this would 
have unbearable consequences. And not only unbearable in re¬ 
spect to mere feelings, whioh in themselves might have been 
convention bred, but would be truly inccmpatiole with the bent 
in «a 

{ 2 thought Father ^uokley made an interesting point. Isn’t 

there in Cicero a theory that all natural benefits originally 
stem from natural instincts ... (inaudible) • • •) 

Prlaia nature is the term which he uses, thefirat things of nature 
Tjad somehow these are embodied in seeds. I think this aonears 
in both the Laws and De f inibus ,) PP 

Zee, that would ‘Tse“\ r hia prTiaa nature. Seed is, of course, a 
metaphorical expression. Una could also oall this the natural 
'inclination o 

( Then they are according to nature in one sense beoause man’s 
nature requires them) they are according to the natural 
inclinations.) 

So that, for example, the sense of shame would be something like 
a natural instinct? Is that what you are driving at? 

( Ie8. In other words, it wouldn’t be something merely instilled,, 
as is the ease according to the intelligent Cynic.) 

Kell, they denied that. Ihey said that the truly superior man, 
the wise man, oould and would as such live a perfect nudist. If 
they were sensible, of course, no controversy would arise on this 
minor point. But this would be a mere concession they would 
make to the habits of the many. This may very well have been 
the v* aw of the early Stoios as well. That is hard to say 6s- 
oaua'j we have only fragments of them, ^ut we know that there 
was a connection between them and the Cynics. That we know. But 
it is surely not the view of Cioero or Plato and Aristotle. 

( Could you say what, if anything, i n Aristotle corresponds to 
the seeds, or to these natural instinotso) 

Surely there ia such an impulse towards man 8 s perfection. This 
thought is not so developed by Aristotle, at least in his pre¬ 
served writings, as it is in Cioero. But in principle it is there, 
And in Plato the whole doctrine of eros means this of course. 

There are in men natural desires toward these ends—the preser¬ 
vation of the speoies, and, therefore, sociability, generally, 
and es^oially toward the life of the mind. So the ends are 
given, and the tendency toward them is in man, according to 
Cicero’s teaching ia all these oases. 
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The ajc&mpia which wa are disouasing now is particularly 
interesting, because that is a concrete, clear oase* Sobs 
people who accepted, somahow, the notion of natural ends* as 
the Cynics did, denied that this has anything to do with thato 
( Then if you want to grant that there are inpulses toward 
natural perfection, this is one thing, but it is quite dif¬ 
ferent from saying that there is an inpulse to wear olothesc 
Or, to put it in other terns, you might hare an inpulse 
to shame, but to say that suoh and suoh is an objeot of 
shame is another story entirely*) 

Sure* The question would therefore be this* That would mean 
that the sense of shame that we have is due to early education? 

( 1 don u t know.) 

Bren then the question would arise, even granting that this is 
so—that we have this sense because we have been trained in that, 
eduoated in that, and not only us but all over the globe. This 
may show that this is not a mere peouliar convention of a cer¬ 
tain human tribe. The question would be, oven if there is no na¬ 
tural instinct, whether this universal convention, as one could 
provisionally state it, is not then based on a oaloulatlon, 
or a deliberation which ia common to all men* And based on 
simply thinking through the human situation as it would arise 
on the basis of universal nakedness, habitual nakedness. That 
would, for praotioal purposes* be no different of course* Theo¬ 
retically it would make a difference* Bo you see that* 

As to the question of ends and the natural inclinations, 
there is an interesting discussion of Cicero's Us Finibua, if 
1 remember oorreotly, of hooks Ill and IV, in Cf3Xeon*a 'book 
The Spirit of Bagieva! Philosophy * ha feels that Cicero, or the 
Stoics, oonmTtted a fundamental blunder* Gilson believes that 
he is able to shew it* The person giving the paper on those 
books might take that into consideration* hut this I mention only 
in passing* 

I hope that this exuple and the others that we have dis- 
ouased today have made the subjeot a bit more preoise and a 
bit more concrete* How there is another point which 1 would 
like to take up* That has something to do with the history 
of moral terms* If you turn to paragraph 20, (psgo 21 bottom)* 

Of the three remaining divisions 

Banning the three remaining virtues, i.e. virtues apart from pru¬ 
dence or wisdom* Continue* 

the most extensive in its apolioatlon is the principle 
by which society and what we may call its "eonmon bonds n 
are maintained* Of this again there are two divisions— 
justice, in which is the crowning glory of the virtues 
and on the basis of whioh men are called "good men”; 
and, dose akin to justioe, charity, whioh may also 
bo oallod kindness or generosity* 

Let us stop here. You see here Cicero makes a remark as to the 
meaning of goodness, at le®st the expression good man* The 
word "viri" is of course not human, beings but male men* It is 
neoessary to say this in English* In Latin, as wall as in Greek 
or German, you have different worgs for human being and for a 
male human being* In English you do not have it. So & good 
is a just man. Mien we speak of a good man we do not mean by this 
term a wise man* The letter is already a certain philosophic en¬ 
largement of the term* dy a good man wo moan a just man* That 
is by no means so in Aristotle, this usage of the word* low 
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there are two parallels to that which 1 have observed, At the 
beginning of paragraph 31 (page 31, bottom)i 

hut occasions often arise, when those duties which 
seem noat bscorning to the just nan and to the "good 
mac, n as we call him. 

And to him whom we call the good man. how turn to paragraph 4tt e 
end, (page 51, top): well, let us read the whole of paragraph 
46 (page 49, bottom): 

how, the men we live with are not perfect and ideally 
wise, but men who do very well, if there be found in 
them but the seablenoe of virtue. I therefore think 
that this is to be taken for granted, that no one 
should be entirely negleoted who shows any trace of 
virtue) but the nor®a man is endowed with these 
finer virtues—temperanoe, self-oontrol, and that 
very justioe about whioh so much has already been 
said—the more he deserves to be favoured, 1 do 
not mention fortitude, for a oourageous spirit in 
a man who has not attained perfection and ideal wis¬ 
dom is generally too ispetuous) it is those other vir¬ 
tues that seem more particularly to mark the good man. 

So what is, then, a good man according to this fuller s tat ament 0 
at the end of paragraph 46? 

( Moderate and just,) 

A moderate and just man, Z do not remember any such statement in 
Aristotle, This does not mean that it was net used. This is a 
most striking usage. And I beliOve that is of earns help for 
understanding Maohiavelli, Maohiavelli makes the distinction 
between goodness and virtue. And what virtue is bee cast reasonably 
dear as you follow the book and look at the examples, but the 
moaning of goodness is never made elear by Kachiavelli, I speo« 
ulated a bit in ay study of Maohiavelli (those who are interested 
may find it on page 234), What he really has in mind, and what I 
should have quoted in this conneotion, is this Ciceronian state¬ 
ment, The temperate and just man—not as such characterised by 
fortitude, nor by wisdom. Xbat is the primary meaning with whioh 
Maohiavelli starts, and his whole oritioism is directed against 
these men. It is in this Cioeronian passage, where this distinction 
between the strong and great mind and the good mn is made) that 
oould be said to be an unintentional formulation of Maohiavelli 4 a 
problem, namely, what is the status of these good men? M ow are 
they possible? Must there possibility not be oreated by most 
oourageous men, the founders of societies, who are very far from 
being temperate and just. That is, of course, not Cieeroi that 
is Maohiavelli 9 s point of view, but from the standpoint of the 
terminology 1 believe that is an important passage. 


There are many more suojeota whioh came up in this section,, 
in this particular book, as one of thorn I mention the problem 
of universal society, bo you remember what he says about that, 

< Before we go into that, could I raise a question in regard to 
this earlier problem. A number of us have noticed that Cloero 
uses the word honeetum and also v the word virtu* Sow what 
is the diflerenoe between them,) 

Virtue is derived from the word virum, and therefore virtue means 
in itself sian l i nes a. But by Cioero's time and in Cioero s usage 
virtue simply means what we traditionally mean by virtue, the ex¬ 
cellence of man, and eapeoially the moral excellence of man. 

Sew honestum is the Latin word for the Greek word kalon, but not 
kalon in the sense of the beutiful, but rather in the sense of 
the fair or noble, the honorable. Today when we speak in ^rlish 
of honest, and not only today but even in £ obbes* time, honest 
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-uo longsr means honorable. I have for got tan now chs praciae 
formulation of Hobbes. 1 have qucted it somewhere. In Hoboes 
tine honest and honorable were used along olase lines* the 
honorable for the gentleman, the honest for the noa-gentlaman. 
dust as we say an honest blacksmith, whereas & knight would be 
called honorable, how in Cicero this distinction does not exist; 
honestum is the honorable—the fair, the resplendent, and so on. 

In Greek usage, in classical usage what we call moral today would 
have to ba called the right and just and the °oble« The distinction 
is not unimportant, because what wo mean by duty today, in ordinary 
meaning, is the right or just. The noble is something more resplendent 
than that to which we are, striotly speaking, obliged. As we *ay 0 
above and beyond the call of duty, but not limited to the call 
of duty. Andthat is the noble. The reasons for this distinction 
are very important, lor example, the most important example, 
which we discussed last quarter when we read the Laws . To under¬ 
go punishment, if you have committed a orime is jua£, but it can¬ 
not under any circumstances be called noble. Xo one is admired 
for undergoing punishment. Or if you pay your debts, you are 
just, but you cannot possibly be called noble for that. T ou 
merely do your duty. The^AO-t that the Greeks have this dis¬ 
tinction is not merely an accident of the Greek language. When 
Plato discusses the whole problem of punishment in the Laws he 
refers to that difficulty beoaiike that seems to show t-w. fj 
whereas according to a simple view everything just is noble 
and everything noble Is just, the oese of punishment olearly 
shows that this is not simply true, because, to repeat, when 
you undergo just punishment, you act justly but not nobly. And 
Plato, starting from this, develops a very heterodox doctrine of 
punishment, by which he is trying to show a noble notion of 
punishment. Xamely, this way. That undergoing punishment 
means to be improved. Now this is of oourse something nobleo 
Think if you rise out of the mire of ignorance toward wisdom, 
that would be noble, but that has very little to do with what 
we understand by punishment, and in particular ouatSTfe institu¬ 
tions, which do not strike us as so mnoh devoted to the ele¬ 
vation of man. So, I would take Cicero 9 ® use of honestum to mean 
fundamentally honorable. H onest would be too narrow, bishonesty 
has something to do with deception, and lying, and calling a man 
who murdered another man dishonest. Vdiere&s of a fraud or liar, 
you would say he is dishonest, h- one sty, in other words, now 
has a very narrow meaning. It has a broader meaning for Cioero, 
and I would translate It by noble or honorable. And since vir¬ 
tue is the habit of doing only honorable things, virtue and 
honestum are inseparable. 

( ¥«here does this leave virtue?) 

Virtue is a habit of doing only honesta, only honorable things. 

That is the relation. If Cioero had wanted to coin a new word, 
and 1 do not know whether it was new at that time, he could 
also have said virtuosa. But I am sure that if this existed, and 
I do not know that it did (a glance at the dictionary would settle 
that), it probably had a different meaning. You know, traditionally 
a virtuosa is a man who has a very specis1 virtu, say that of a 
piano player of whatever it may be. It does not have the meaning 
of virtu in the strict sense. 

( Inaudible.) 

Sure, that is even in Aristotle* the difference between the honestum 
and the useful. And what is the difference? That you know, 
fth&t is it? 

( The honestum is loved for the sake of itself, and not for 
the sake of its usefulness.) 

Its usefulness* t or example, a chair. It is regarded as good o.cily 
with a view to something else. But a noble notion is esteemed for 
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its own salcoo 

( Could you spoil out the relationship between the vise end 
the noble.) 

That is a long question. VVe would have to study the passages re¬ 
garding the two lives, the theoretical and practical life. That 
is at the end, in paragraph 152-168« Let me make this suggestion, 
both because it is very late and also because it is extremely 
humid today, that we oonsider this question in oonneotion with 
the paper on those paragraphs. Aould you include some consider¬ 
ation of these paragraphs? Thank you. You find quite often in 
Greek authors the disoussion of that whioh is wise—there is 
something whioh is wise, and then there is something whioh is 
noble. That olearly shows that tha meaning of the two terms is 
different. There msy be something wise without being noble. That 
does not moan that it muft ba ignoble, for example, a very olever 
oonceit, in tha 16th oentury meaning of the term. You know, some¬ 
one has figured out something very brilliant. That ia wise, but 
it is not in itself noble. And something may bo very noble with¬ 
out having anything to do with any wisdom. An heroic deed, for 
whioh no Imowledge or any apocial wisdom is required, would be 
noble without being wise. Mow tint is only provisional, l.e, 
on tha first levsl. M ow if we ascend wo would come to the question^ 
Mow is the lifs of the wise man ralatad to nobility? You find a 
vary datailad discussion of that at ths and of Aristotle's fome nt 
Bthlos, not tho Mlohomachean Ethics . Thero the following question ■ 
is raised. Tfoat we translate by the perfect gentleman is literally 
translated tha man who is noble and good, fair and rood. In other 
words, he is guided by a consideration of auoh good things as are 
identical with the noble, a perfeot gentleman. But what about 
the wise man? Aristotle makes there a distinction, preparatory 
to everything else, between the man who is a perfect gentleman 
and the good sun, A distinction. Mon the good man is ng 

but a good oaloulator. H a is not guided by any consideration 
of tho noble or resplendent. And as an example he gives the 
Spartans, who were not perfeot gentlemen but who were only good 
men. And then at tho end ho raises ths qusstion of the philoso¬ 
pher. And he states the issue as follows. Mhat is the highest 
goal that man oun possibly, have? And then he says, to know God. 

But this end oannot be reaohed without living, and so we need 
therefore all kinds ol deliberation, whioh enable us to know. 

This deliberation is of a purely oaloulating kind, Yihat enables 
you to lead that life, a© in this consideration there is only 
tho last goal, knowledge, the highest knowledge, and deliberation 
as to what I, situated ia these particular oirounstanoes, or what 
would enable me, situated in these particular airoumatancea, to 
devote myself to knowledge to tho highest degree. Mow hens, 
in this presentation, ths nobis as aobl~? doesn't outer, . But 

then there is, of course, also the other view, whichA ristotie 
also states, and more olearly perhaps Plato, and that ia that 
tho full ooinoidenoe of tho good and tho noble is possible only 
in ths life of oontsaqplation. But one would have to go into 
another question, beoanse there is a certain kinship alio between 
the nob1 e/beaUtiful and the pleasant, F®r example, when you road 
the ehapter in the Bhotorio. In the first book of ths Rhetorio 
there is a chapter on tho noble. And thero you will aoeHEEIFono 
moaning of kalon is really a certain kind of (word inaudible), 

Por example, say a beautiful flower and its small. That is beau¬ 
tiful—both for the eight and for tho smell. And that is also 



.‘calon* And etc .. ; ;ae question could oe at«ted that* aMerdiOf 
to Plate anc Arisiotis, only in the theoretical life is there the 
good in the highest degree and the pleasant in the highest de¬ 
gree* Whereas in the political life there nay be the good in 
the highest degree, hut it eannot have this intrinsic rewarding^- 
ness a if you o*a call it that way—the pleasant* 

1 aa sorry that we have to stop here* but the reason is 
obvious* 

(End of leoture) 
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’ * ;i,cw -‘* a " 230 S,T - i understood you, lou started from o7<a fact 
cn the primary level, t&at the sl-apla aquation of the honastum, the 
virtuous, with the expedient seems to be wrong. The famous kicked 
peofslm who are successful, and so on. And then you suggested that 
this Is Indeed a very narrow view. For example, take a mn who 
suddenly acquires great wealth by an act of robbery. That shows 
how expedient it is to rob. art a moment's reflection, which we 
all have made, show3 us that it is really not expedient. Looking 
only from the point of view of expedience, we have to weigh the 
danger of discovery. So that won't do. So we have to take a broader 
view, and we see that the imcediatalyexpedient is not the truly expedient. 
Now what you were driving at, if I understood you correctly, was this— 
tne long range expedience. And this means the long range expediency 
which is not even limited to one's lifetime, but to a future*gen¬ 
eration or generations. Then, from this point of view, only the vir¬ 
tuous can be expedient. Well, let-us take an examcle which just 
occurred to me. Bismarck*s policy was regarded as a masterpiece. 

And he was surely superior to meet of the other statesmen of his 
time. And there were certain things which were regarded by just 
men as very dubious. lou know, some of the things which he did. 

These various things had aoswthing to do with what happened later. 

When Bismarck died in 1898, ths London Times, as I happen to have 
read somewhere, said: If one can be certain of anything, it is tJ»t 
the work of Bismarck will last, so to speak, forever. Twenty years 
later it was destroyed. And part of the stoiy was, of course, Bis¬ 
marck's own policies. It was not merely that foolish successors 
did not understand him. Some of the crucial points were Inherent 
in Bismarck*s own policies. So, in other words, one cannot simply 
take the momentary success. Take a much lower example, with which 
some of us are aocmainted—the success of Hitler between 1933 and 
1940 was indescribable. And, you know, five lears later. 

Something of this kind is, I believe, the view which Thucydides 
suggests in his history. That the noble and the long-range useful¬ 
ness are about the same. And that is an interesting oueetion. Thucy¬ 
dides 8how8 the depth of his analysis on pointing out that they are not 
simply the same. There is a certain ultimate difficultjwhich remains 

here. This doesn*t do away with the practical teaching itself_that 

the expedient cannot be understood simply in opposition to the noble, 
or honestum. But they are surely not identical. The question is, 
therefore, wh^t is the point of view of the useful, or as they say, 
expedient, as distinguished from that of virtue, of honestum. How 
did you state it in you* paper? What are we after when we are concerned 
with the noble, honestum, and what are we after when we are concerned 
with the useful as useful. One thing is clear—that the useful as 
useful is a concern of all men, regardless of whether they are con¬ 
cerned with noble or not. So let us start from simple, every-day 
examples. You gave some examples of what is the typical object of 
the man of experience. 

( It is characterized mostly by external goods rather than interior 
goods.) 

So, in other words, the noble is a good of the souL, the good character 
or good statue of the soul, ftit we are also concerned, necessarily, 
with other things. For sxamnle, we oust eat. ftat the problems doesn't 
besoms visible on this most simple level—the immediate needs of nature. 
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uootlonsd wea.Lt h f and influence 0 And wo^l.h, -wer 

aal influence require the opinion of goad character. Tou cannot 
have wealth, power and influence if you are not trusted,, In our 
present American observations, the fellow who coined the axnression 
"Tricky Dick" was a very clever politician, nothing can ruin t he 
reputation of a nan more than if he is believed to be tricky. Whether 
he is tricky or not is another natter. So you oust be trusted, A 
refutation for virtue is indispensable. That can ge a rather crude 
version of virtue; that is implied. Especially if you have a vary 
large electorate, and very heterogeneous. Still, the reputation is 
needed. And the question arises, which was exactly Machiavelli's oues- 
tion—is the reputation enough. Zs it not much better that you have 
the reputation for virtue and ram In free in your mind to do unjust 
acts as well as Just acts, than the other way around? If you 
are a strictly honest nan, and yet do not have the reputation for 
Justice. And the problem discussed also st the of the se¬ 

cond book of Plato* s Remblic ^tha story of the Just n*n who is 
crucified because he is not regarded as Just, and the unjust man who 
is a pillar of society, who is regarded with honors in his life an! 
after his death, because he was so cleverly unjust. 

Tou are quite right in what you said about the fact that Cicero 
does not even ala here at a solution to this problem which would 
be theoretically satisfactory. It is sufficient for him to mke 
a plausible case for the harmony between the usefulaazxi the noble 
on the basis of certain ccmaoo-eense considerations. The dee oar 
questions do not case up. Now we will hove to go into this. But 
this argument, as appeared from some of the examples which you men¬ 
tioned in passing, is linked up with other things. This will 
appear on the simplest level, the most obvious level, if we look 
at some of the examples he uses. How what is the politics of Ci¬ 
cero in this book, the practical Roman politics which hs suggests. 

As stated in present day American terms, to make it quite clear, 

( How to win friends and influence people.) 

Oh, no, no. In political terms, I mean. Surely in this connection 
you are right. The question of how to win frig*da and influence 
people is a question of expediency. 

( Mall, you get a career which will put you in the public eye.) 

No, X meant something on the political level. What are his political 
suggestions? where is his place on the political spectrum. For 
example, to the right, or to the left, to FDR, or to Taft, or what? 

( Well, I guess hs is a conservative , . . inaudible . . .) 

But t h i nking only of his politics. What about if they were projected 
on the present-day spectrum, 

( He would be a Republican.; 

Tou would have to say ouch to the right. He would be a most right- 
wing Republican, perhaps the most of our age. Ana who was tf» wicked 
man in his eyes? And what kind of man was he? 

( The man who triad to cancel debts.) 

( Gracchus.) 

That is true. The Gracchi, and Caesar, not to mention others, like 
Catiline,and so on. What do you think of Cicero's doctrine regarding 
property, as stated here in this book? 

( What do I think of it?) 

Is it convincing—the whole statement about property? 

( It is convincing if you accept certain premises.) 
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So it is acrt convincing? 

( I think it ia convincing given that we don’t asms* a distrubin* 
aitnation has already arisen. For instance, if you have a stable 
situation, and you have really a fair choice, it is likely to 
be unsettling to change things. On the other hand, if you are 
threatened with arevolution, it might be that you don’t have 
any other choice.) 

lea, but that has something to do with this whole question, because 
if the just is not so simply defi n a b l e as Cicero a ssumes—so that, 
for example, under all conditions the sanctity of private property 
overrides all other considerations. You remrafcer the passage where 
he quotes the demagogue who has said, among all Roann citizens, how 
many have any property. A very small number. And Cicero regards 

8tat « a * nt » without going into the question 
vjLyrnvr this might not have been true. Vow, assuming this it is 
true, boat there is an enormous disproportion of rich and nocr, 
extreme wealth at one end and extras poverty at tbs other, this 
creates a problem. Sow here ie a difference between Aristotle 
and Cicero. Aristotle takes these things into consideration. Ion 
know, that is also a sign of the extremely popular and political 
character of the book—yon team, that be leaves it at such a very 
simple rule of thumb. Thi* might have been wish, for all I know, 
in Cicero s time, but which oan surely not be used ... 

' i? 1 ?*,? k * U3W * 1 «oihg to say does he really believe 

that it is as.' simple as t hat. In speaking of Aratus, for example, 
the man who came up with a solution ttet was not m±m»u . . .) 

That ie true. That was after a successful democratic revolution— 

w ^5* m b S° 0g-d t0 tbat u PP* r cl*e»* And then 
they retuznei by force of arms and reconquered tte city. And ther 

would have been physically capable at tte moment simply to take away 
tte property taken fifty years previously. But Aratus, being a wise 
man, saw that in tte meantime perfectly innocent people hadaccmired 
bona fids this property. Aad this famous story of what should be dons 
after a successful restoration. is acted wisely under tte olreum. 
stances. H# did not want am unqualified restoration, which would 
have been most imprudent la tte situation, bat ratter made seme 
compromises. Some restoration and some compensations this sort of 
thing. That is true. But hero we have tte ease of what be 

done after a successful restoration. Tte oueaticn ia, wtet do you 
do when confronted with a situation which might lead to an upsetting 
and where considerable change ia present day property status ie to 
be effected, perhaps by taxes. You remember that te mentions ttet. 

And fas seems to reject this simply. Well, one could say, of course, 
who cafes for Cicero’s private and partisan politics, ttet it Is 
really not important ia such a book, and we must return to the 

r ral question. 

irftet is the premise which this rests on—this view regarding 
property?) 

( That there ia nothing more destructive of the commonwealth 
than these feuds over property, since harmony on this crude 
level is the most important aspect of tte common good. It 
therefore requires tte elimination of all disputes over 
property.) 

But ie there not here . . . Well, if we state it as follows. Ie 
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the problem ui’ expediency versus virtue not, politically speaking, 
in Cicero 5 s presentation almost identical with the problem property 
and virtue. Xou can quote me ”n" passages which would contradict 
what I say, but if we reduce the issue to how it would appear on 
the political level. 

Well, before we turn to specific passages, I would remind you 
of one point, which is so crucial for the understanding of the dif¬ 
ference between classical and modern political philosophy. The notion 
of all these non, including of course Cicero, is rule of the aris¬ 
tocracy, the rule of the better people. And the arguments are 
well known; we can leave it at this. How in fact what you have, 
speaking sociologically, meaning superficially, what you see immediately, 
is the rule of old, landed wealth. It amounts to that. Now surely 
there is some connection, some plausibl® connection, between virtue 
and old, landed wealth. At least I would assume that PI*to and Aris¬ 
totle had as a good a moral sensitivity as I have and knew what they 
ware talking about. But surely they are not Identical. There 
be men of old wealth who are the greatest crooks in the society, 
and there can be extremely poor people who seem to be more deserving 
to be the rulers. That we know. But political solutions are crude 
solutions, and therefore you most have crude lines. As we all have. 

For example, how mary people have the ri ht to vote who shouldn't 
have the right to vote. Some people mould say the opposite, E* g„ 
President Eisenhower, who said that he who is old enough to fight 
is old enough to vote, which is, I think, in itself an irrational 
proposition. But which can be made rational, and perhaps even be 
rational under certain circumstances, although 1 cannot think of 
them at present. But let us start from this. Xou cannot have 
a political rule which is exactly true. And therefore what we de¬ 
mand far our modern democracies we are obliged to give also to the 
non-democrat8 of classical antiquity. But still, on the other hand, 
as t hink i ng people, meaning if we are not politically active and try 
to understand what comas to sight in political action, we have to ad¬ 
mit that thaw is here a rhetorical equation of two radically dif¬ 
ferent things--virt ue/old landed wealth. This cannot be literally 
true. It can be a plausible claim. And what Cicero does in this 
book, at least the simplest political example of -shat he is doinp, 
is that hs says I argue now on that premise. And that is good enough, 
for the perfect solution you won’t find anywhere. And that is the 
best practical solution, and therefore I (Cicero) adopt it. A«i then 
I shomto you that on this basis you can have a decent society. And 
that ho does show. He shows that- such' people have the opportunity 
and they live decently and help the needy and the other feMngw of 
which he speaks. But still, we must taka this into consideration, 
because I would say that it seems to ms that is, if not the whole 
problem it is surely the politically relevant part. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 73> 

The man in an administrative office, however, mast make 
it his first care that every one shall have what belongs 
to him and that private citizens suffer no invasion of 
their property rights by act of the state. It was a 
ruinous policy that Philippus proposed when in his tribune- 
ship he introduced his agrarian bill. However, when his 
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law was rejected, he took his defeat with good grace and 
displayed extraordinary moderation. 3ut in his public 
speeches on the measure he often played the deaagogue, 
and that time viciously, when he said that "there were 
not in the state two thousand people who owned any 
property". That speech deserves unqualified condemnation, 
for it favoured an equal distribution of property; and 
what more ruinous policy than that could be conceived? 

It goes without saying that this is not a good argument. Because 
if someone says, for example, there should be a limit to property, 
as Plato and Aristotle say, he does not by this fact say equality 
of property. To say nothing of the fact that Cicero doesn't meet 
the issue at all. Be doesn't raise the question whether the state¬ 
ment was true or false. He only says that it has deleterious effects. 

For the chief purpose in the establishment of constitutional 
state and municipal governments was that individual prop- 
arty rights might be secured. For although it was by 
Nature's gnJdtnce that man were drawn together into 
communities, it was in the hope of safeguarding their 
possessions that they sought the protection of cities. 

Let us look at the end of paragraph 78, which is at the top of TOge 
255 , the last sentence. 

For, as I said above, it is the neculiar function of the 
state and the city to guarantee to every man the free 
and undisturbed control of hie own particular property. 

I do not go into the problem now whether that is a bit too over¬ 
translated. The main point is clear. As he says in paragraph 73, 
"chiefly for this cause were states and cities established that 
everyone could hold, or possess, his property". Now that is very 
strange. Does this not remind you of a very famous doctrine. 

( Locka.) 

Locke, sure. And sometimes people when they write about Locke 3 ay 
that that is nothing in particular, but rather that is Cicero’s doc¬ 
trine. But you see already in the next sentence that this is not 
the only, nor a full Ciceronian reasoning regarding civil society. 

For he says, although man congregated under the guidance of nature. 

Do you have Cicero's Republic with you. Book I, paragraph 39, 
where this issue is explicitly discussed in spite of the fragmentary 
character of this thing. 

Nell, then, a commonwealth is the property of a people. 

But a people is not any collection of human beings brought 
together in any sort of way, but an assemblage of people 
in large numbers associated in an agreement with respect 
to justice and a partnership for tbs demon good. The 
' first cause of such an association is not so much the 

weakness of the individual as a certain social spirit 
which nature has InpLaOted in man. For man is not a 
solitary or unsooial creature. 

And so on. In other words, that is the old Aristotelian doctrine . 

The root of cities is man's social nature and not a weakness, for 
example, to protect one's life, and to protect one's property, which 
induces man to enter society. That is, by the way, an example of 
a fundamental problem with which one is confronted in studying 
earlier thought. What does one do with sueh passages? You know, 
the mere observance of a similar statement in locks and in Cicero 
means in itself absolutely nothing if it is not seen in each case 
in the full context of the teaching. That I do not have to labor. 
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But the striking thing is that Cicero, in this part of tha Offices 
tarns around somewhat his political doctrine. That show a deeper* 
difficulty. If he had argued strictly on tho basis of his political 
writings he could not have stated the case for property as he stated 
it. That is, I think, the point. 

( Is this really 30, that it cooes out In this negative way.) 

Op at least it would have been infinitely more complicated. Then 
he would have had to bring in some important qualifications, very 
Important qualifications. 

Now to come back to what you said in your paper. The second 
book of tha Offices is meant to approach the question of right 
conduct from a ut i li t a r ia n point of view. And the point is that 
Cicero says that while this utilitarian point of view is, of course, 
not identical with the moral point of view, yet the results are, 
in the decisive practical respects, the same. That is correct. 

In other words, you will not get the whole acral teaching of the 
first book of the Offices, but for erode practical, and especially 
political purposes, it is the sane. New therefore we have to consider 
this peculiar character of the utilitarianism here. Now where shall 
we begin. You noted very well, and up do not have to reread that, 
that the link is this . We are concerned only with our solf^pmsorva- 
ticn and self-aggrandi aement. We want to have as such as we qqn of 
the useful things. But let us go about it in an infeoiUg wi-- way. 

New the moot useful things are human beings, because every other 
thing which we might wish to possess we can only possess with tha 
help of other human beings. At least you would need servants, and 
so on. So therefore the most useful being or thing is man himself. 

And therefore the question of expediency amounts to this—how to 
get the most out of human beings for your own benefit. And then the 
answer is, really you get the most out of them only if you are a 
decent fellow. And the notion that you can do it merely by whipping 
and defrauding, and this kind of thing, is simply based on a very 
narrow view of the situation. That is tbs general idea. 

Now 1st us a tart Area the following noinfe. At the beginning 
there is an argument which you did not discuss, and I don’t 
you for that because you did well enough* regarding the two ways 
of life. We may take that up later. 

In paragraphs 7-6 Cicepo raises the question which has been in 
our minds all this tiaa; namsly this, in certain writings Cicero 
adopts the Stole teaching, and he does this in the Offi ces too. 

And he was not a Stoic. He was an Academic Skeptic, now Is +-M» 

r elble? What does he say about that? Do you remember that? 

He said that he was being consistent because it seemed to him 
that the thing you have to do is to discuss what is most probable 
where you know that all things are not certain. And If the 
Stole doctrine is most probable in this case, and another more 
probable in another case, then you use what is most probable in 
each case.) 

In other words, the Skeptics, while denying any possibility of certain 
knowledge, admitted that some propositions are more probable, my 
more plausible, than others. And it so happens that ths Stole teaching 
regarding the offices, and ms must probably say, regarding these 
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radium offices as t.hoy call it, that is to say, the popular or 
gSBsrsl offices, is most probable. 3o from tills point of view 
it is acceptable. So Cicero accepts the Stoic teaching by changing 
its mode, its cognitive status. But the question is, does he even 
do that in this particular ease? 

( No. I was Just g>ing to «ld that this is made more difficult be¬ 
cause he turns around and Justifies it on the notion of wisdom. 

That it is a characteristic of wisdom not to be dognatic, but 
rather to look for the most p lau s ible. So that is is within 
a context • • . } 

But that is not the Stoic context. Surely not. If there ever were 
dogmatics, you know, they were famous for that, they were the Stoics. 
But there is another point which we have to consider. Because, as 
we have seen, far example, in reference to Book III of Dg Flrtbya. 
paragraph 53-59, which will be discussed at a later meeting/tKt 
is precisely the status of the duties discussed in the book. The 
£££&£2L3> that they are only probable, ms truly necessary aadtdamly 
right acts are net the theme of this book. In regard to Cicero 
one could tentatively suggest, and it is a very tentative suggestion, 
this. He rejects this donatio teaching of the Stoics regarding the 
wise men, with all its i mpli cations, s.g. no private property and so 
on. 

( He says that in his own none in regard to the whole argument 
about tbs wise man.) 

Wall, that I do not rsaenber, but Z hops that you will give us an 
account of that in your paper. So he rejects the Stoic teaching 
regarding the wise man, and then be can preserve that Stole teaching 
which, according to the Stoics themselves, is only probable, regarding 
the non-wise man. ./hat this means in practice is tbs acceptance 
of such plausible opinions like virtue/old landed wealth. Or, to 
take another example, which ws have discussed at great length 
in last quarter* a seminar on Plato’s laws, because that is a w,. rh 
broader famula, intelligence or mind is equal to law. It is of 
course not so. gut merely to Insist on thelnequality is destructive 
to civil society, (p the other hand, to take the equation literally 
is to deceive one’s self completely about one problem of society. 

So you have to move, as it were, in between law and intelligence. 

The practical thlngwould be equity of course, ms improvement 
by a Judge of the law. And also the reform of tbs law. That would 
be the practical way in which it would happen* g«t the strict 
theoretical formula is to say that they are both equal and 
mis s a m e is true for the first axnmnle we gave. The premise is 
the# all political life rests on erode identification. The crude 
identification cannot be literally true. That is wfast is umant 
when we call them crude. the other head, without than, without 

r litic&l principles, it is impossible to live politically. 

If Cicero had eons in contact with lfcehiecvelZi’s teachings, would 
he have included it among his list of books, nw» the Epicurean 
argument? Would he have put it in there, or would he have argued 
against it jn toto . This being totally opposed to his own teaching. 
In other woras, would it fall in this hierarchy—the Epicureans, 
the Stoic, and so on.) 

That Is a good question, and we night have taken it up when we dis¬ 
cussed tbs third book of Cieero's MtJSUAi* * way, what Ihchiavelli 
teaches la exactly what Caraeades teaches. And Camesdss was 
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Academic Skeptic, Sut ’that ie the difference? low what is tte dif 
ferenee? To say that this man is dependent upon that thinker, 
is often very easy to say and to pro**. But that is absolutely 
uninteresting and a sore piece of sterile scholarship if it is not 
at least accompanied by a realisation of the differences. How what 
are the differences? 

( Camaades is not putting forth a political doctrine.) 

Exactly. Carneades leaves it at the assertion that Justice is im¬ 
possible. And Machiavelli, taking this result, says, tease, v.e 
mst have a political teaching based on th3 orend.se ttet Justice 
is not nossible, or what ere the limits of Justice. That is what 
Machiavelli is doing. That is correct, (hie can also say that this 
follcMB. The consequence of Carnsades is a simple contempt for the 
political life. There is no possibility of any public spirit on the 
basis of Carneadea. Machiavelli is the strange who combines 
public spiritedness with a questioning of Justice as Justice. That 
Justice comas in in Machiavelli we know, but in a 3trictly subordinate 
manner. 

( So, to answer ny earlier question, whether Cicero would have out 
this in his teaching, he would not • • . inAmnniffi . . . ) 

Well, that is hard tosay because Caesar could conceivably say this. 

What you say is very true; an aristocracy may be the best you 

can have. And w» had it really until the tine of tbs Punic Wars, ths 
time of the second Punic '.Jar# Out than things absolutely 

rotten. The aristocracy became much too rich# And the **»*»<"£ 0 f 
the proconsulate was con^letely changed, whan it could be renewed# 

So that a men could stay la Asia five years or maybe longer an d 
build up a private amy by the mere fact that he was alone in command. 

It is no longer workable. You need a new kind of monarcly. That 
is a possible argument. And what is the use of deannilng the pre¬ 
servation of an intrineioally superior regime when the conditions 
for the same have disappeared# This is a perfectly legitimte 
and politically sound argument. So what you do, you, the 

senatorial party, you mete Justice impossible by trying to preserve 
a regime, an Int rin s i cally higher regime, which is no longer possible. 
That is a perfectly defensible argument. Because to believe that the 
best regime is possible under all circumstances is an unuarrented 
assumption. To quote Rousseau, freedom Is not a fruit of every cli¬ 
mate. Try to establish a democracy la some states of tte world. 

TOu can try; you can mrhape get Institutions working family. I 
do not know what ia going on la Central Africa. I have heard various 
reports, but X would not take it for granted that these, 
so o% are democracies. 

( You think, then, that Cicero ant soon of tte difficulties of tte 
time, saw soon of tte problems, that he wae a product of hie tins, 
that he saw tte necessity of Injustice.) 

But the question is whether it can be unjust if it is a true necessity# 
Cicero himself says, as we have read la Book I of tte ne¬ 

cessity sometimes vanquishes reason. Some examples in tte " ama direction 
occur here too. We will cone to them later. In certain conditions, 
certain not quite savory things—I believe in one case he even speaks 
la these terms, of sordid things, and yet which tee to be done. That, 
of course, fits tte situation. Do you see? Is it possible to «*i? 
a necessary action, assuming that it 1s necessary. I naan tte objection 
would be this—what you call necessary is only something very convenient. 
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Axsd something T?Jiy convenient is sot fop this reason necessary. Bat 
stilly politically epeaking very great cotweaieaoes, axtreaely great 
conveniences are identical with necessities. That is, of course, a 
problem. But bore you mast not forget that this is trvjy a ia»h 
more popular book than the Republic . 

( Am I interpreting you correctly? Did you say that Cicero says 
here that something immoral can be in the interests of the state?) 
Mo, The question ia this, to state it differently. let us assume 
that certain ccursea of action which we regard as immoral become 
politically necessary, if that is really true. Then wfcit would fol¬ 
low? Either one would say, as Machlavelli does, they are liawral. 

But one coul d , of course, also argue they are imposed necessity, 

( Does Cicero?) 

Cicero absolutely denies that in the Offices, that there can ever 
be any Justification far aqy ignoble action. And that an ignoble 
action can never become noble by virtue of its political benefit, 
however great it might aeem to promise. For in the long range it 
would pro^b to be inexpedient. Think of the Marxist doctrine, plus 
practice. One big murder, and afterwards not even tbs possibility 
of murder. And where the simple observation is, what about tbs 
generation that did the murdering. Will it not be molded by t.M« 
practice and will it net soushew transmit it to future generations. 

This great problem. One big atrocity, and afterward perfect non- 
atrocity, That doesn’t make sense. 

( And in the Republic Cicero does not seem to hold this view.) 

In the Republic he soys this. Take a very simple example. Let ms 
state it as follows. When we discuss the problem of morality, we 
think primarily of the secondtable of the Ten Commandments. That 
problem was net in the foreground of the classical discussions. Bo- 
cause their moral concern was in a different direction. These were 
for them a kind of minimum requirement, which because they were 
minimum requirements were not very interesting. They were much 
mere concerned with the higher levels. The question far them was, 
for example, this. Sclpio makes at one point, in agreement with the 
whole argument of Plato and Aristotle, a very strong point against 
the cultitude as a politically decisive factor. And then he goes 
on to say, but they are too powerful, many fists. So you can’t 
simply come through with what you want, namely, that they are obedient 
and have no ray. Therefore necessity, i.e. the fiats, vanquish reason. 
Tou have to make a concession. That is ene case. And at course 
similar considerations coos in, although this is not explicitly ad¬ 
mitted by Cicero but stated very clearly by Philus, who takes the 
Carneades point of view in the third book, where Scipio alludes 
to that in his treatment of the Roman Empire in Book 11. If you 
take a people, any people, and they are confronted with this Choice— 
an unjust action, by virtue of which they will rule, or a just 
action, by virtue of which they will become subjects to another 
people. The individual can very well say I prefer to suffer any de¬ 
privation, loss of life included, rather than to caandt an unjust act. 
But to expect this from any people is impossible, politically im¬ 
possible. So once you have granted this little thing, you have 
granted everything. Tou have not granted mass murder all the time, 
but you have granted that there is a problem of morels in politics, 
or of justice and expediency. If tbs Roman Empire has been pro¬ 
duced by injustice, by some injustice, because to say tbs Romans be¬ 
calm such successes because they helped their allies all the time is 
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*a sxtrossly implausible formula, aa Cicero hero in this book (takes 
quite a few admissions. Bow a perfectly just state mold say, of 
course, let ua return to their original cwcere what v/e have taken 
away from them. Something of this has happened, with a one holp fron 
the outside, to the British SmpLrs. You know. Cicero never considered 
such a possibility. Z aa sure he had good reason, because he would 
say that if the Raman Empire is intelligently ruled, as lie would have 
known h<xi to do it, these people in the long run will be better off 
by being fkraaa citisans than hjr being the savages they were before. 

That can be said. But a retroactive justification of injustice is 
not the perfect etyle of justice. That is the problem. The question 
i3 whether, when we talk about these matters, v/e do not always prefer 
the more just, or the less unjust, to the less just or more unjust. 

In fact. In other words, that v/e in every case we swallow certain 
things or certain defects, and say that they can no longer be remedied 
and vre will atone for them. Which means, of course, also ttet we 
will continue to benefit from them. This simple fact that a people, 
a political community as a whole, cannot be, for example, punished, 
properly speaking. Cannot be subject to criminal justice in the 
same way in which Individuals can be subject to it. All these ♦Mn e « 
lead to the inevitable difficulty that when we speak of political 
natters vre cannot apply the strict standards we can at least apply 
to ourselves, or at least to individuals generally speaking. That 
comes up in one way or the other. And what men like Cicero did is 
this. They are very responsible men. They eee the grave dangers 
of setting forth these difficulties. In an age of ideological 
politics, as we have behind us for some time, and, to some extent, 
vie still live in it, it is even politically wise to emphasize the 
concessions to injustice which are inevitable in political life— 
ever against those who believe they can set up a realm of 
pure justice on earth# But in farmer times, where there was not 
yet political idealism, and tbs fellows who made these disturbances 
’••/ere simply ambitious people, the opposite v/astrue. That vie have 
to take into consideration. But you wanted to say something. 

( It seams to me that somehow or other Cicero maintains ... It 
is true he doesn't think in terms of the decalogue . . . that 
the determination of justice coses sons how from right reason, 
considering tbs end of the society, the good of the society. 

But at the same time he would, I think, refuse to admit that 
an evil act, if you can determine an evil act, if there Is such 
a thing, could ever work for the good of the society. I think 
he w Aild argue that it just seems necessary, or something like 
this. I was thinking particularly of the example of the un- 
meoticnably wicked act at the end of the first book#) 

Zt is unfortunate that he didn't give any examples. 

( You can think of private acts that would be unmentionable, that 
would be wicked acts, but there would be no problem# But Z 
think if you take the notion of the natural lax/ as he has stated 
it. granted that there are a lot of questions to be answered, 
still hie notion seem to be that the natural law will bring it 
about that states will fall if they are unjust, that in his 
B«nse justice • . « ) 

But then the question is this# Z believe that is exactly the point 
that SclpdLo sought to make in the third book of ths Republic . Un¬ 
fortunately, one cannot speak with certainty because of ths frag- 
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ary ffha-ratfior of the book. 1 believe that ths difference be- 
t’^een Sciplo and laellus, Sdpio the great general ant Laeliua the 
great civil lawyer, is this—that Scipio la thinking of certain 
things that are evidently positive. If yon have a society consisting 
of an upper class and virile plebs, and I make this qualification 
not without reason, then a certain policy of oppression against 
the plebs will, of course, lead very soon to disaster. Qiven these 
conditions you mat have a moderate policy, . . . ... But 

that is clear. We understand tnat there is a certain stratification 
of society, and uny infringement on this overall situation out of selfish 
sectional interests, is self-defeating. And ttot is clear. That Is 
the point. But there are questions in regard to other things. Far 
eacample, let us taka this point. Let us assume, because it is iraginable 
that one of these unmentionable things Cicero has in ndLad was - 
sexuality, that you have a very great general who suffers from this 
defect. And he practices it. Is it under all drcuMtancee, neces¬ 
sary to throw him out, or to inflict all othsr Mnd. of puaLsbarat 
which the law may prescribe. Or is it not soastimss wise, especially 
if you have no other competent generals about, to say O.K. These 
things do happen. Aristotle in hie wisdom 1ms discussed these prob¬ 
lems. Consider an example—simple honesty in money matters} is this 
a more important requirement than competence. And he says, well 
it all depends on what Job it is. If it is tbs job of a treasurer, 
surely if he is a thief he is completely unequipped for the job. 

Bub if he is a gwaa r al , and especially if he is the only co mp e t ent 
general around, well, whether he cheats a bit with money is the 
least important consideration we hove to know. Of course it is in¬ 
decent, and you will despise him. But you need him. That ip a pol¬ 
itical argument. And people act on that, and not foolishly or un¬ 
wisely. 

( But suppose I reverse the ease, because tide can be granted I be¬ 
lieve without too much trouble. Say we axe faaing a very strong 
a&ay, which, as far aa they can detendne, will defeat ttem be¬ 
cause of the mastery of the hpnpeexual general. And than the 
wise man says, well, whet we will do is send In a vexy attractive 
boy on our side to this general, and he will Hll Mm, This 
is a much tougher case.) 

Well, I believe an extreme toughness is required for giving such an 
order. But let us take a simpler case, where I out see that I 
could take the responsibility. For example, there is . . . ina«rMKt « . , , 
Again you can say, rather let the country perish than to have (inau¬ 
dib l e ). But that would not make any impression on any politically ac- 
tdvm ^ad (inaudible). Or take the ease of a spy. Tou must give 
these people the right to decide, of course, on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment. We don*t know how the situation will be in that atomic es¬ 
tablishment in the Orals. He mist make up hie mind. Well, you 
give him in fact the authority to act as he sees fit. Be nay have 
cenndtted a aaurder in this connection. What will you do. Will you 
say yen are a common criminal, and you have ecendtted a murder and 
you will be punished for that. And he brought you back the most Im¬ 
portant information you ever hoped to get. Will you say, I can never 
employ you again. I don't want to decide this issue, but I only 
want to suggest that one cannot simply say the ena who says, I am 
going to employ him again, is a crook. He takes a great responsibility. 

So does the other, who says he will n ever employ blm again. let us 
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assume that titis limited information acquired la bids adssion protos 
to be wholly ndsloading. If other, additional iuforsatica, had been 
collected fcy that aan,you would hare had very serious ecasequenees . . . 
in audi b l e . . . But the question is singly whether the official teaching 
by these respectable rasa is sufficient. And whether the core ex¬ 
perienced men did not knew that and give son® indication of knowing 
it, even though it is not something that they, or you, would teach 
in high school. But there are other things which you also don’t 
teach in high school. There was a tine when you didn’t even give in¬ 
formation on the procreation of the hmaan race in high school, al¬ 
though that has changed very such X understand. 

( Not at all schools.) 

Hot at all. How in Cicero X believe the problem is this. This is a 
book addressed by Cicero to his young son. We oust take into consider¬ 
ation at least the teaching of the Hsuuibile. if we want to have a 
clear judgment of that. 

s It seemed to me that the uaasnbianable crimes might be the 
crimes of Caesar.) 

Bat he doesn’t hesitate to speak about Caesar’ s crimes in the second 
book. 

( But hs can’t Just say that Caesar did this, that Caesar killed 
his friends, and so on.) 

But he says so. Z asen he speaks of Caesar's political crimes quite 
openly in the second book. Mo, Z think Z can prove it to you, be¬ 
cause the subjects he has in mind are crimes against temperance,, 

Therefore, homosexuality would bp an «xaaple. low 1ft us consider 
a few more important passages, ^fortunately, me cannot consider 
everything. 

How in paragraph 12 to 24, there is this argument where Ci¬ 
cero shows that the cooperation of asn is essential for our achieving 
any goals. This kind of consideration occurs also in Locke's Civil 
slcvernment , in the second part, sections 40 to 44. But with an en¬ 
tire iy different intention. Locke shows that we need asn in order 
to show the value of labor. That what nature supplies us are the al- 
saoet worthless materials. Things acquire veins by labor, Cicero is net 
concerned withthe praise of labor. Cicero is concerned with the 
praise of society, which is an entirely different proposition. And 
in this respect, of course, there is no difference between Cicero 
and Plato and Aristotle. But, on the other hand. Ids statement in 
paragraph 73, which we read, whore he for a moment goes so far as 
to say that society has been established for the sake of property is, 
of course, not CiceroVs view of civil society as such but indicates 
veryclearly the problem of the second book of the Offices . If cue 
states the' political problem in the most general tome—virtue and 
property. Virtue is the fundamental consideration from the clas¬ 
sical paint of view. Property also comes in, because the virtue on 
^Mch you have to count politically is not possible without property, 
sdjai Aristotle calls equipment. But property is, as such, the ob¬ 
jective of all men, or at almost all men. Whereas virtue, unfortunately, 
: ie the preoccupation only of scans men. And here the question arises 
of a possible conflict between these two considerations, and ultimately 
©£ the problem of the aquaticu/unequation to which I have referred before. 

*w 

Paragraphs 17 to 18 are of special importance, because hare Ci¬ 
cero has to give a utilitarian deduction of virtue. Baturally, Be¬ 
cause the point of view of the book is the expedient. And that X 
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v^tak we Shoula real, 

Siajre. therefore, tbero saa be so dcy „ . » 

(Sod of reel; a few sentences wsx-e lost la changing the reel.) 

» . « ths character of our souls, lie mast develop the habit of 
making mao favorably disposed towards us, and t his habit as a 
habit is a virtue* But the rationale of that virtue is caliu- 
latioo* It is not nature* 

And so these benefits that human life derives from 
inanimate objects and from the en^lognasot and use of 
animals are ascribed to the industrial arts; the co¬ 
operation of xon, on the other hand, prompt and ready 
far the advancement of our interests, is secured through 
wisdom and virtue (in men of superior ability). 

Xou see, that from this point of view there is not an essential 
difference between tbs art of taming and domesticating animals and 
those habits which a men must develop in order to tarns for his pur¬ 
poses feia fellow men. Cantinas* 

And, indeed, virtue in general may be said to consist 
almost wholly in three propertiest the first is (Wisdom,) 
tbs ability to perceive what in any given instance is 
true and Sfeal, what its relations are, its consequences, 
and its causes; tbs second is (Temperance,) the ability 
to restrain the passions (which tbs Greeks call ) 
and make tbs impulses ( ) obedient to reason; and tbs 

third is (Justice* )tbs shill to treat with consideration 
and wisdom those with whom we are associated, in order 
that we may through their co- oper a tion hove our natural 
wants supplied in full mod overflowing measure, that we 
say ward off any impending tremble, avenge ourselves 
upon those who have attempted to injure us, and visit 
them with such retribution as justice and humanity will 
permit* 

I think we see this. From looking only at advantage or disadvantage, 
at wealth, power and influence as Hr. Sasseen called it, we need 
surely judgment, some fora of wisdom* Vie surely need self control, 
because If we are not awake and allow ourselves:to be carried away 
by passions, we will never achieve wealth, power and Influence. And 
thirdly, a judicious handling of human beings which will conciliate 
them to us* You see, incidentally, that courage—tbs fourth virtue, 
is hero treated as a sub-division of justice* This is perhaps 
also noteworthy, What X wonder is this* X cannot decide this question* 
Xs this argument not perhaps the academic morality, I msan the morality 
of the Academic Skeptics, that they make such a deduction of morality 
from a strictly utilitarian point of view* The reason X regard that 
this is not Impossible is because we find la Xenophon, and to some 
extent also in Plato, very much tbs outlines of such a doctrine, 
of a utilitarian deduction* Fop example, when you read Plato's 
Euthrphroo* toward the end where he speaks of justice something like 
this argument is given* If you want to have to live with dogs, then 
how would you treat than* (jf course in such a way that they would not 
bite you all the time. You would be alee to them* How what is true of 
dogs applies also to human beings* Xf you want them to be nice to you, 
you oust be nice to them* That plays in Xenophoi also a very great' 
role, and it is imaginable that this was a part of the Academic teaching. 

The passage which X had la Mad la e owno ct ltin with an earlier 
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graph 22 (page '.69}. The context Is this—awi^r ssaa contribute hoip 
another osO* to his imprwemsnb and to his dignify, to the 
in his dignity* There are a asasfegr of things, such as benevolence 
and fear, end then the last point is what? 

o • * they any be moved jy the premise * . . 

& doesn’t say prtaaise, by prise or reward. Be doesn't speak of 
the proBd.se, but of the actual cash down 

Tfea.® last is, I admit, the smanest most sordid ay*— 
tivo of all, both for those who are swayed by it azsl for 
those who venture to resort to it. Per tM»p are in 
a bad way, when that which should be obtained by merit 
is attempted by money. But sines recourse to this Wwi 
of support is scBwtimas indispensable, I shall explain 
how it should be alloyed} but first I shall discuss 
those qualities which are more closely allied to msrit. 
Ifere you have that. Zt is something most sordid. Be couldnH use 
a stronger expression. And yet sometimes necessary, y hat is an im¬ 
portant difficulty. What would Socrates say to this thing—that it 
is sonetimss necessary to do most sordid things if you want to have 
a position of dignity and power in your society. Well, I believe I 
can say without hesitation that this is a strong argument against 
political life. Don't go into politics. Good. But you need polities, 
surely. And Socrates says, well let others do that dirty work. I 
will not do it. Which is, of course, also a difficult solution, be¬ 
cause if you send out someone to do something, yon la a way do it 
yourself. But in fairness to Socrates, one must say that hs knew that. 

Here (in paragraphs 21 and 22) there is a certain interesting 
difficulty. He gives twice enuBBratlcms of things required (a) for 
the Increase of a nan In Ids status and (b) what induces na to 
subject themselves to the authority and power of another. The things 
enumerated are almost identical hot not quite Identical. I hive 
not succeeded in fi ndin g out whether there is any deeper meaning 
in that. Z only noted that it is a problem. 

I would like to Aram your attention to the end of paragraph 23 
(page 191), the lest sentsnee of the paragraph. 

For fear is but a poor safeguard of lasting power; while 
affect«»fi, on the other hand, may be trusted to keep 
it safe for ever. 

This is one of the cases where we have a clear polemical reference 
to this very passage, namely, at the beginning of Bobbes' Dg Cive. 
Chapter 1, paragraph 2-end. tfbere Bobbes says, ami it becomes per¬ 
fectly clear only from the Latin, in Cicero where Cicero says, 

"for a bad guardian of laatlngness is fecr and on the contrary 
beavsvolsnoe is faithful even toward pgrpsti&ty,* Bobbes says 
that one most, hence, assert that the origin of large and lasting 
societies has emerged not tr om the mutual benevolence of man but 
from mutual fear. Ton see hare a clear statement of an al¬ 
ternative, and that is very helpful for our understanding. Hobbes 
does not deny that there are scow cases of benevolence from ti» to 
time, but they are utterly unreliable and you can't build a society 
cm that. And a an called Bachiavelli, of course, had con in be¬ 
tween the two and had prepared the ground for that. 
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2a paragraph 35 yea find aaotbsr very clear distinction of 
what a sec*<3 -san is as dlstinguicfcod from others. Oa tba top of 
page 205. ^We call different ma courageous, different men. goal 
issn, and different rasa i/Xos or prudent.* 3o "bcaos® baa tho 
the opOcifio asaaiag, of justice* and, to soma extent, tsmparaaoe. * 
But primarily justice. I oeatiaQsd this last tims—that »m« Is of 
3000 importance 1 'or the usage of KacMavellio 
( Inaudible « . .) 

Ho. Prudeatia is more the practical wisdom, which is move coranon, 

Se doss use sap&satia because this is still something different. 

That gees trifcbout saving. 


There are soma other passages which throw light on the peculiar 
problem of this book. For example, in paragraph 64 (page 237), in 
the middle of the paragraph. "It is act only liberal or generous 
occasionally to abate a little of one's rights but scmet&as even 
advantageous 0 “ It is not always advantage on*# and the points of 
view of liberal, generous, virtuous aad tba points of view of ad¬ 
vantage are different. There ia no complete identity of then. 

In the next paragraph, at tbs bottom of the earns page. 

It is, moreover, a very great advantage, too, for those 
who wish to obtain a powerful political influence by 
honorable means to be able through their social re¬ 
lations with their guests to enjoy popularity and to 
exert influence abroad. 

Here the question would also arise in regard to those who wish to 
do this by dishonest means. They also would derive advantage from 
that. But that is dear. 

Sow let us look at paragraph 37 (page 265, top), 

A8 for property, it is a duty to make money, but only 
by hooc&rable maaasf it is a duty also to save It and 
increase it by care and thrift. These principles 
Xenophon, a pupil of Socrates, has set forth most 
happily in his bode entitled "Oocoacmicus,* When I 
was about your present age, X translated it from the 
Greek into Latin. 

Which is also a nice way of giving advice to his son. ?ou would have 
been a very good addressee of Cicero's Offices, because you would 
have understood everything. (This last remark addressed to a pax— 
ticular student.) 

But this whole subject cf acquiring money, investing 
money (X wish X could include also spending money) is 
more profitably discussed by certain worthy gentleman on 
"Change" than could be dene by any philosopher* of aqjr 
school. For all that, ms oust take cognisance of thorn; 
for they coos fitly under the head of expediency, and 
that is the subject of the present book. 

Again, this is a simple illustration of the fact that there is a dif¬ 
ference between the consideration of utility and that of virtue. Why 
is it not an essential consideration to virtue as virtue, whereas it 
is an essential consideration of utility as utility? It is pos¬ 
sible to find human beings who are absolutely uninterested in ac¬ 
quiring money. And there is nothing wrong with that. On the con¬ 
trary, looking at the possibility of this more lofty morality des¬ 
cribed by the Stoics, and fay Plato and Aristotle, that is better. 
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See eafceyteg teto the issue of utility, to that orient and 

in this particular way* la baaed on tha principle that here vie ad¬ 
dress the son who dees sat aspire to vd?tu» in the highest mas® 
of the torn* 

la relation to this referees© to Xenophon 5a tbs paragraph we 
have .Just read, that shows again that there is no fundamental dif¬ 
ference between Cicero and Xenophon. He accepts that. But fros 
this point of Ties it is not uninteresting to see tba end of this 
book (page 265, batten). Raisi ng the question of the comparison of 
various useful things, what is preferable from the pofet cf vies: eg 
utility. For example, on the lowest level, should you go into 
business or ucntiauo studying political science. We all know these 
kinds of questions. Sow here we have an ancient discussion of that. 

To tide class of comparisons belongs that famous saying 
of old Cato* 3* when he was ashed what was the most pro¬ 
fitable feature at an estate, he replied: "Raising cat¬ 
tle successfully.” What neat to that? "Raising cattle 
with fair success." And react? "Raising cattle with but 
s lig ht success.” And fourth? "Raising crops," And when 
his questioner said, "Bow about money-lending?" Cate 
replied: "How about murder?" 

Now the interesting point here is this. Rot the judgment about 
usury, which was of ecures coamon. Think of Aristotle*s judgment 
of this in the first part of the Politi cs. The interesting thing 
is the preference given to cattle raising rather than to crop raisnhg. 
I haven't the the time to look this up and cheek it, but if ny re- 
collection does not deceive mm, cattle-raising does not play any 
role in Xenophon's Oacoqocicug . Row this is always an Interesting 
problem. You most not for;©t the fact that cattle-reislng, at 
least in thb style if which Cato speaks of it, goes of course to¬ 
gether with the devastation of arable land. And this has vary much 
to do vdth these large estates, which, according to a Roman historian, 
destroyed Italy. And it is quite interesting to see that Cicero ac¬ 
cepts this statement in favor of agriculture, or rather of cattle- 
raising, without any discussion. 

Another delicate moral problem, which also shows the concessions 
to human pride, and all this sort of thing; you find in paragraph 51 
( page 221) 

Again, the following rule of duty is to hp carefully 

;1 , observed: never prefer a capital chary against any per¬ 
son who may be Innocent. For that cannot possibly be 
done without making oneself a criminal. For what Is 
so unnatural as to turn to the ruin and destruction of 
good man the eloquence bestowed by man? And yet, while 
we should never prosecute the innocent, ws reed hot have 
scruples against undertaking on occasion the defence of 
a guilty person, provided he be not Infamously depraved 
and wished. For ceople expect it; custom sanctions it; 
humanity also accepts it. 

You ase, in the grammar that is only added os a last point with an 
"etiaaf, an also. The primary consideration is that the multitude 
Lite that. Tbs second is the custom; tbs custom tolerates it. The 
nwltitude wishes it, custom tolerates it, and humanity, humaneness 
also bears it. Now road the sequel. 
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It ic assays tte business of tte judge la a trial to 
find oat tbs truth? it Is occstinss ths business of 
the advocate to maintain what is plausible. even if it 
De not strictly tree, though I stohT^W^V 
say this, ospscially la aa ethical treatise, if it .^T 9 
not also the position of Panaetiua, that strictest of 
Stoics* 


Tou see, that is a very Interesting question which 5s as real today 
as it was in Cicero's tine. Can ths defease lawyer leave it at 
the consideration, it is not business to fiiri out tte truth? 

Bot rather the business of the judge or a jury. 1 will state the 
esse for ay client as strongly as I can, even if X fa ya* that he is 
guilty* How the stricter man would have aald, of course, I won't do 
it* Bat it is interesting that Cicero, here armed with the authority 
of a very severe aaoralist, Panaet ln s, says this. Xf Paaaetius ted not 
said it, Cicero weald not have thought it wise to say it. 

( X was going to say that it might fit in with his view, aside 
frtm the authority of the moralist, on ths easutipblon that the 
best thing for the ccunooraalth that accused aw «**m , » i * be well 
defended, even though this may nan that a gailty man goes free) 
But if you read this carefully, I believe that S^^lpSnt 
is-J»for it is the business of ths judge in judicial causes to seek 
the truth? but for ths advocate sontlns what is similar to ths 
truth (the plau si b le or probable)^ even if it is lees true (literally 
translated).* TO pit a favorable construction on a given action? 
that is not necessarily an untruth, but it nig* be. Bven if the 
oldest thinks he has done something veay dirty, soosMans a an 
ssy be deceived about his own motives. That ooold be. X know that. 

Sot still it leads to a great weakening of the clarity we would wish 

to have. Because if that is so you can rightly miss this question. 
Let us take an honest lawyer (and aaong the Rooms Oicero would 

not of course gat aay payment for what he did, hot ratter undertook 

It as a public duty), and one can rightly say that the danger of the 
eondeanation of Iznoeenb man is ao great that the greatest protection 
mat be given to any defendant, at the danger of soma orooka going 
unpunished. One can say this. It is a well-defensible position. 

And the difference between right and wrong remains fundamentally, Xt 
is only one of borderline eases. But once you grnst ttet you have 
no reason to doubt that there will also be borderline eases in 
polities, Tou knew, the ease of the epy to which we referred earlier. 
And that is tte point. X believe that tte wise man of antiquity ad¬ 
mitted that t here is a certain area where things beecma dark, and 
where the wisest thing to do is simply to stay away from it, have 
nothing to do with it yourself. Which is not a perfectly satis¬ 
factory solution, because yon oust admit the necessity that otters 
do it. And what, people like Kachiavelli do, and in ancient tines 
people like CaTneades, is that they say—there is a shaded area, and 
this shaded area throws light retroactively on non-shady justice. 
Because of tte link-up. And Hachlavelli, going a tdt furtter, says 
that all non-shadiness is based fundamentally on a shadiness, That 
is clear. But clearly it mates an enormous difference whether you 
make this cecplate switch, which Hachlavelll makes, or whetter you 
admit the existence of tte shady area without drawing these otter Im¬ 
plications. later in the third bock we will find some nice examples 
where Cicero takes a very strict view; but also because that was net 
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lila profession. Cre cast consider that. And t bat was straight bus¬ 
iness. cite an exacspia. Tou want to sell scnsthing. Are you 
not as an honest businessman obliged to tell all tbs defects of ths 
merchandise to the buyer. The strict Stoics, whom Cicero follows 
them, say yen oust toll everything. In this ccaaeetion, then, 
you must advertise--* stinking, rat-infeated, absolutely unhealthy 
house for eale.* And you mat not soy, -healthy house in wonderful 
repair is beautiful location.- And Cicero says you have to give an 
honest picture. He*/ what follows in practice? Some crook would buy 
It for a s ong, and then next day there would be an advertisement . . . 
Yss? Good. But Cicero does not here consider the difficulty. The 
law, in its wisdom, draws soob crude lines somewhere. The Botnan 
law was very s im p l e on this scoops, caveat cantor— the buyer should 
watch. We have soon limitations on that, but of course not absolute 
limitations. That is a s im i lar case. How decent sen stay away from 
this kind of thing, strictly decent men. People of a mPre genial 
decency do not stay away fro* it. And that affects soashow the de¬ 
cent men, because they have to admit this necessity. Or you 
lave to have a perfect dictatorship of the Just. Tou know, whore 
such things could not happen. ASd that has other disadvantages, 
with which we are now very familiar. 

Hot there are many other things which wv consider, but 

we don't have the time to do that. Th» only thing which we must 
keep in mind, because that is very important for the whole position, 
and that is the discussion in paragraph 5-6, where Cicero teaches, 
in a way contradicting the whole thing, no virtue without philosophy. 
What light does this throw on tbs kind of morality taught here? One 
thing is clear, it is a lower morality. That is true, but we must 
follow this up, 

(End of lecture,} 
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Cicero, Seadtear, 12 May 

aCRf x .txiiQ-J, p di.'' xo jy tbit you have bc .353 aware throughout from 
tha beginning to the sad, of the orasial fact that this is a ’popular 
book in the veiy preoise sense of the torau It states the rules of 
conduct for non-wise man. And therefore one has always to wonder tfet 
would be the rules of conduct for wise sea. And, fortunately, 

Cicero gives scea indication of that. And I was glad that you re¬ 
membered this rezy important passage of Sciplo in the first book 
of iheRepublie. 

Ttere are two points where I am not sure whether you are right, 
tou drew a certain conclusion from the references to the civil law 
to the positive law, If I understood you correctly, when reference 
is made to the civil or positive law that means that is not to na¬ 
tural right. That it is a deviation from natural right. But that 
would need to be proved in each case. Because it is conceivable* 
of course* that a certain Roman civil law formulates what in fact 
is natssral law. That would need an arguzasnt. In tbs case of oaths 
that might be of sozas importance. 

And the last point in connection with that is the question of 
terminology. Tou seem to assures that the ius gentium is not the 
lex natural!, 

( It the lex natural! seen as a low for all men regardless of 
their wisdom, is the way I understood it.) 

’.Tell, I do not knew. Tou may be right, but I simply do not know. Per¬ 
haps we take up first the three passages which I noted, ttere nay be 
others, which are relevant for the terndnologr. First we turn to 
paragraph 23 , which seems to confirm ny view rather +*vm yours. 

But this principle is established not by nature *s lavra 
alone (that is, by the common rules of equity). 

That means, iure gentium, by tbs law of nations. You know, law of 
nations in the pre -modern sense did not mean international law but 
lav/ acknowledged by all nations. The ius gentium came then to mean 
in the l?th century, in an entirely new usage, international law. 

That was not so earlier. Continue. 

but also by the statutes of particular ecraaunities, 
in accordance with which in individual states the public 
interests are maintained. In all these it is with one 
accord ordained that no man shall be allowed for the 
sake of his own advantage to injure his neighbour. For 
it is to this that the laws have regard; this is thair 
Intent, tbit the bonds of union between citizens should 
not be impaired} and any attempt to destroy thase bonis 
is repressed by the penalty of death, exile, imprison¬ 
ment, or fins. 

It is very good that you emphasized the word "citizen^*. That^s it. 
Whereas the law of, the natural law as we can say is concerned with 
the preservation of the whole human race, and not only the specific 
cosmmity. And now go on. 

Again, this principle follows much mem effectually directly 
from the Reason which is in Mature, which is the lav/ of 
geds and nan* 

More literally translated, a^hieh is that law divine and human," But 
I think that the interpretation of the translator is in the case cor¬ 
rect, , Meaning the lams pertaining te gods and men rather than ths 
law atetraa&gtft from gods and men. That I believe is so. So here it 
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eeeae wo have an Sdoatificatioa of tJ» natural law vdth the las *«ntium 
la a famous tarn law text the distinction is rada between the two. * 
And tbs distinction is roughly this—that the ius natural! is that 
which nature taught all animals, as s elf-preservation and procreation r . 
sad ius gentium wars then where the natural reason of nan cooes In. 

And so that, according to that definition, the natural law is sub- 
sssnan, you can say, azd refers to nan oaly in those tMnps which 
m shares with the animals. And the ius gentium would be the natural 
law ia the traditional sense of the term, in so far as it -efers 
to the specifically human. But that is really another story, into 
which we san s t go here. Here Cicero seems to identify the natural 
law and this ius gentium. 1 believe that is of sens importance to 
you, Mr. Holton, tb^s whole question. You are aware of this? 

And than we turn to paragraph 27. 

And further, if nature ordains that one man shall desire 
to promote the interests of a fellowwoan, whoever he may 
be, fust because he is a fellow-man, then it follows* 
in accordance with that sane nature, that there are in¬ 
terests that all man hove in cotaaon. And if this is true, 
we are all subject to one and the sa me law of nature; 
if this also is true, we are certainly forbidden by nature's 
law to wrong our neighbour. 

Here I note only that the term, the law of nature, is need twice, 
and I would say in the same meaning as la the first ease. What was 
called ius gentium is not called lex nature, the law of nature. 

•The last paragraph I have in adnd is 69 . 

Owing to tfas low ebb public sentiment, such a method 
cf procedure, I find, is neither by custom accounted 
morally wrong nor forbidden either by statute or by 
civil lawj nevertheless it is forbidden by tbs moral law. 

Sy the law of nature. Wly does he say have moral law? Here you have 
only the clear disti nc tion. Vow read the Immediate sequel. 

Far there le a band of fellowship—although I have often 
aade this statement, X mist still repeat it again and 
again—which has the very widest application, uniting 
all man together and each to each. This band of union 
is closer between those who belong to the same nation, 
and more intimate still between those who are citizens 
of the same city-state. It is for this reason that our 
v *‘ forefathers chose to understand me thing by tha universal 

law end another by the civil law. The civil Law is not 
necessarily also the universal lawj but *fcbe universal 
law ought to be also the civil law. 

What hs calls here the universal law is the ius gentium. Xus gentium 
is what he somewhat freely translated by universal law. Continue. 

art we possess no substantial, life-Uke image of true 
law and gamine Justice; a mere outline sketch is all 
that we enjoy. 

So, in other words, we, ordinary people, do not have a full understand¬ 
ing of this ius gentium, or of the lax nature, and therefore let us 
stick to the Raman law, because that embodies it to seem extent. Now 
this such regarding the question of the terminology. Now let us turn 
to the issue. 

Now the issue is, of course, not that values are arbitrary, so 
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-lyit assy opiaicji '.’adding cor^ust Is as good £3 any othor. It is 
rath©?, the opposite. The principles of morality are cot only not* 
arbitrary but clear as well. And compliance with them is iSis- 
pansable for self-respect. So, there can be no serious disagreement 
from Cicero s point of view as to the principles of morality. There¬ 
fore considerations of expedience con coma in cnly within tbe limits 
set by morality, by the honestum. That is to say, in morally iniif— 
ferent matters. For example, whether you buy a blue shirt or a white 
n <&rb is absolutely indifferent. And here that is merely a matter 
axpedience—wbether it is expensive, whether it suits you bet¬ 
ter, and so on* That is not an interesting question. But in an 
Interesting questions we have sufficient knowledge of the nriaciplea 
Kaw if this is eo why does the question of expediency come up at all? 

I mean, after all, Cicero didn’t want to give us advice as to hew to 
transport ourselves in the most convenient way from Rome to Arrdnum. 
or irt,sa versa. That would be a question of expediency, and absolutely 
uninteresting. Why does this come in at all? l%> does he go so far 
as to Identify morality with expediency? There is a passage" to this 
oifect, where he says these are only different words for the saae 
tning, Why does he do that? Why not forget about exMsdiensy? Be¬ 
cause these questions are obviously utterly uninteresting, for us 
as serious men. We want to find out what is honestum, you know, 
what is morally good. And who cares for tbe expedient. Why dels 
It come in at all? 


( Well he says that there are certain actions where it is difficult 
to know whether it is one of these high grade or low grade actions.) 
But dees it not mean that that is the case in which it is difficult 
to know what is moral. let us not be deceived by usage. If the 
usage, which says, here is morality, there is expediency—hs talks in 
these terms all the tins—If this is wrong because the moral is 
identical with the expedient, let us no longer be fooled by usage, 
and let us forget about it. But why is Cicero compelled to make 
this equation at all? Or why is he compelled to go beyond the con¬ 
sideration of justice or morality into the expediency question at all? 

I mean let us really tiy to begin absolutely at the beginning. We 
all know somehow what a decent man is. In a general way. And Cicero 
tells us that this is the only thing which counts. And we have heard 
tills also from others, and it has a certain sense to it. Let us then 
ask whether this is a perfectly clear and wholly unproblematic position. 
Ify first suggest is, following Cicero, forget about expediency all 
together. Why does Cicero not completely forget about it? *hy does 
he say so much? He devotes a whole book to the expedient as expedient 
in orutradistinction to the honestum, to the moral in book one, and 
in a way in book three. '.!hj does he do that? Why mat he go beyoai 
this bald statement that we are aware of the content of morality, of 
the decent and just, the noble and just, and this is tbe only thing 
which counts? Why mist he go beyond that bald statement? 

( Because that morality is sometimes what the law requires and sonm- 
times we have to go beyond that in extraordinary situations.) 

Let U3 forget about the law. Perhaps the law is Altogether immoral. 

I mean, that is a secondary question, the relation of morality to 
the law. Let us forget about the law. The law may be entirely im¬ 
moral and then we would have to tranggress it if we wanted to 
inaudible . . . 


( It is not so clear what the law tells.) 
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2 see. So, in words, tha assertion that the only thing which 

counts, oar that the thing which counts most I 3 morality needs ocoa 
proof. Now how is the proof given here, in the most general terms? 

To repeat. To prove the supremacy of morality means to find the basis 
of morality. That is the basis of the discussion, that is that fcasid? 
Mature. And so we go then back ... And how ... How if we seen 
then that morality mat be understood with a view to nature, does 
this help us a bit in understanding how tte distinction between the 
expedient comes in. I use new, for convenience's sake, moral as 
the translation for hone stum and the word expedient as ths trans¬ 
lation for utilis. Sow where does it com in? Look at natural 
phenonsna which belong to man’s nature. We don't have to speak of 
lightening, in particular, or such things. There are quite a few 
things in us which we would not, as such, regard as moral, nor neces¬ 
sarily is moral, which are nozwaoral. Shall I give you an example? 
Digestion. But there are other things which —or breathing, you know. 
More generally stated, must morality not be compatible with 
life. And Cicero answers, of course, yes. And here is where the 
question of nature comes clearly in. Hawin Ilfs, ths needs of men, 
this is not ths earn consideration, simply, as ttet of the noral. 

Because quits a few' of these needs axe in themselves morally neutral. 

And therefore wo cannot exclude, prior to investigation, the pos¬ 
sibility of a conflict. This is am point, * 

New, whereas Cicero tends to say, and exaggerates a bit, that 
the just as the moral and the useful aro identical, he makes clear 
one point, beyond any shadow of a doubt, that another conflict does 
not exist at ary moment and nob even apparently* And what is that? 

That is toward the end. Cicero speaks only of the relation of the 
moral and ths expedient. What about ths relation of the noral and 
the pleasant? 

{ Well, the pleasan t is , • . inaudible * • • ) 

I think he goes even beyond that, doesn't he? Does ha not say some¬ 
thing raach more radical, in paragraph 119 (page 401), at the beginning. 

As Z have shown that such expediency as is opnosed to 
moral rectitude is no expediency, so J maintain that ary 
and all sensual plaaours is opposed to moral rectitude, 
livery pleasure is opposed to moral decency, therefore we do not have 
to worry far one second about voluptas, about nleasure, because ttet 
is intrinsically indecent. A harsh assertion. But, at any rote, it 
facilitates the discussion because we can dismiss it completely. Be- 
Sfip* in ths ease of pleasure and morality ths conflict would be ob¬ 
vious. . Pleasure as pleasure tends to conflict tilth wrallty. There¬ 
fore Cicero has only to show that the moral and ths useful are identical. 
He can forget about the pleasant oa pleasant. Sow how does te show this. 
That we must see. Z think what we first need for our own clarification, 
before we can turn to Cicero, is what is the expedient as expedient, 
tte expedient ag expedi e n t , when we mean, prior to a deeper investi¬ 
gation—tha deeper investigation may show us that ths expedient is 
identical with the moral—but primarily, whan Z say this is expedient, 
which is ths same as useful, I do not mean that It Is moral, nor do 
1 mean ttet it is immoral* Zt is amoral. That is a different point 
of view, gw what do we understand, if we try to tabs our most 
simple common notions of the useful and if we bring them all together 
under one heading. Bow would we Mil that? 
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(Advantageous) 

Than I am afraid you replace only one word by another. Because 
what we oall the expedient wo could also call the advantageous or «-»r * 
the useful. 

(The means for the accomplishment of a given and.) 

That is also a verbal change. 

(Saif interest) 


Saif interest, we can say. But what does that moan? I mean let 
us lay to enlarge it a bit. Saif preservation, would you include that 
in self interest? But it is probably more. I mean if a mar ' is 
sonoerred with keeping himself alive and not have a bit more than is 
absolutely indispensable for living, for keeping body and sould to¬ 
gether, wcaild you oallsush a man a aelflA man in the oocmon sense of 
the term? Shall** try it a minute with a notion, which wa know from 
j coke, comfortable self-preservation. And the question sould be 
is thb relation of comfortable aelf-pr os s crvati on, which inoludas tbs 
things to which you referred laetttmr power, wealth, prestige 
included, to esra life. Mere life gust never be forgotten, because you 
W9 * lttoy y*» »• not alive. So comfortable eelf-preservation 
mi jht do to begin with. I m perfectly willing to retract it aid have it 
replaced by a better one if something occurs to you. Is this not the 
question? Whether comfortable self-preservation may not come into 
conflict with morality? 

( Ib f*«adto me that there was, ... Kell, I don't know whether this 
** °2L? place, kare, but ** «a«mad to ns that there was a eonfliet, 
you know, a real thing in here that what Oleero has been tht«n»» e of in 
the notion of •apodieney, hereby you oould identify it with the moral, 
is the notion of happiness, Which includes both.) 

■•‘^f*** **5^ if a* do that I believe we arrive at the sans 

oonelu^on. Because if I take the simple Aristotelian formula, which can 
vLi 1 ?* p#1< ^ r «apressed, happiness equals virtu* pins equipment. 

a 001)38 * Bttt there are thing* which he somehownoeds for acting 

nobly , things which he must have. If he wants to live nobly in the full 
sskhm ns must be a man of sons means. How can you be generous and liberal 
to # M> yu be hospitable if you yourself have 

£/Sg ?*** «, b »^8»? So you need equipment. 

"Pi*****, barely, here one can also oa12, at 
least sufficiently forour present purposes, comfortable self-peeservation. 
™ ^needed. Happiness is not precise enough beeauss it includes 
both. And we are concerned with the relation between virtue and equip- 
mant. So there can be a conflict, obviously, between virtue and equip¬ 
ment in this way, that If you try to get the equipment you may do this in 
«inBoral way and you may do it in a moral way. But the eonoem with 

*?^ nt U * ****** on* than the concern with nobility 
we nobility. And that ehoweas well in the feet that there are courses of 
^ on / h ^ h A * re *•*•«* identically the earns way by the moral and the 
i«noral, by the squarea and the crooks. Many of them. Per example, if 
you Jump on a trolley ear. That the one runs away from the police and the 
other is going to his office doesn't do away with the fact Sat this action, 
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tS» jtssplag into the trolley oar, is the same. And so on. Sow ths two ars 
not idBitliiftlj Uii much is olfiATi lint one can also say, gi'antod 
tiiat th(3sa to are different oonsiderationa, the relation of the two is 
also simple. Ruthless subordination of the comfortable self-jrossrvation 
to the (inaudible) of virtue. VTheneves* you, for example, you would Him 
to b® riches* than you are. You have to rat se the question, are the ways 
in wldeh you try to do that daosnt or not. If it is decent /not decent?/* 
why not? A3.though the desire for wealth is not in itself inspired by- 
concern with dscsnsy——it is in this sense morally * wmta»« i—yet it is 
subject to it. And T*hat Cioero is really driving at, riiat Cicero expects 
is this—the sacrifice of ths expedient to the extent to which it conflicts 
with the moral. But Cicero does, however, no re. He says that immorality 
is always inexpedient, m suoh cases the subordination of the 
expedient to the coral is always expedient. Is that understood? And 
here is where you had a difficulty. 

(Yes. I think seme of his arguments are speoious.) 

Wow let us consider that. Someone tries to get rich by hook and by 
crook. Of course he has to be watchful. I mean there are laws, there 
are courts, and law-en forcing officers and so on. And therefore he must 
be very clever. He can have the Aelp of v er y crooked and clever lawyers, 
who can show him the borderline caseashere a ooort will not easily condemn 
or may not dondom him at all, and so on. But why la he really foolish 
in doing that? Although he can get sway with it? T7e would fool ourselves 
to say one cannot get away with it. 

(He seems to bay that in the long run, or psychologically, or something 
lnthat tern, what apparently was expedient will turn out to be in- 
expedient. But you can always raise the question how long do you have 
to wait. In the ease of Hannibal it wasn't until the Remans beat him 
again.) 

> let us take thsother ease. We can also turn It around. Let us 
trice the case of a perfectly moral men whewiahes to haws comfortable 
self-preservation only withih the limits of deoenoy /who/ may by his 
arory decanoy get very uncomfortable, The case as stated ty Glsucon. 

That his very decency may repel his fellow oitisens. He nay very well be 
a difficult fellow to get along with,and becomes6npopular. And somehow 
he peaces the "sin earner" on 63rd street and a lady isframed to say that 
he eosaaltted an unnatural act with her. These things may happen. Scrae- 
thlhg of this kind did happen, as S read in the n ewspa per. He is 
oondmed to prison. The appearances are absolutely against him. He did 
cater this house at ths same time as this lady did—if rite was a lady— 
wd the photo was taken of them at the came moment. And ao the Judge, 
even th e fair ju»:ge, has no choice under the circumstances except to 
condemn him. Tn a way it is a consequence of his justice, because his 
justice made him unpopular. And therefore people framed him. 

Could this not happen? So there is really a problem, and you think 
Cicero*s argument here is too simple? 

(Saa) 


Kcwyou wanted to say something? 
(IQr question was answered.) 
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Mocr I belisve th&re is another qtastion, which Is by no means identical 
with that. but somehow linked up in Cicero 5 * mind with that* And perhaps 
wa can sea also this* And that is the precise meaning of the moral* 

I mean in this case the situation imperfectly clear—tha just man at 
ain comar j Ho was a jU3t man ard was net unjust, but this harmony- 
bo tween expediency and justice was destroyed by his justice* 

(I don t see how he was destroyed by his justice.) 

Because his justice made him unpopular. 

(But that warn 5 1 the cause of his being caugit and condemned.) 

But it led....Well if you take this case, and such things have 
happened, that his unpopularity induced this wicted man to frame him. 

(I see.) 

That Is clear* 

(Just out of spite, you mean.) 

Tee, sure* And dies to get rid of saaehoe who, as this man Mr. Smith* 
you taiaw, who denounced this illegality there to the authorities* 1 
believe that was the case* X have been told by one of our students tbt 
this particular mm say have been guilty of the aet of whlehfa was 
accused* You will read the full story of that in a doctoral disserta¬ 
tion in about half a year* And I am really looking forward to that, to 
the true account. But let us not loss our way and, therefore, let ms 
state this other problem as dearly as I can* Here it is not a question 
of the relation of justice and ejp sdieney, or morality and eqadienoy, 
but aa to thepreaise meaning of morality* Sometimes people say this is 
isnoral but toepedienfc* But a better understanding would show it was 
moral* Sc -that is a misconstruction of morality* Is there a connection 
between these two questions? NOw the first question is morality and 
expediency... (inaudible) ...and where only it is asserted that thqy 
are s i mil ar* By similar I moan here always in harmony, morality and 
expediency. Now we are confronted with another case where, how can we 
express it, the ordinary man would say something is clear ly imnoral but 
expedient and a closer student of the matter would say it is moral* 

Ton rmasraber that is the subject which comes up* Is there s connection 
between the two things. 

0 *dl this would still hold. The seeming violation oef rwrslity would be 
a seeming violation*) 

Tee, wars, that is dear* But is there a connection between the tw? 

I believe it is this. When ws think this through, we see that this similar^* 
ty of the two, that while it may generally speaking be true that honesty 
is the best policy, that this is not universally the esse* Therefore, 
in order further to defend the case of morality we prooeed in a 
different wsy. And we raise this question, granted that it is not so 
simple, morality is not simply cap adiency and visa versa, but it is not 
so frequently inexpedient as many people say it is* Beeause in soma oases 
people regard as immoral what is not truly immoral. This is somehow 
linked up with the question of the two moralities, the morality of the 
wd.se man and the morality of the non-wise man* Whether I can make this 
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?;lear no~fe I d-cxi i now, but let mo t2*y. Uow shall we proceed* How 
does the error regarding morality arises? m understand morality in too 
rigid a manner* and therefore a man who dsviatas... Well* you have a 
rule, every promise must be kept* and now you make a promise to a 
pirate 3 and you think you must keep that too* And Qicero says yon are 
7 <rong* You do not have to keep that promise* The rule is not simply, 
evexy pro ds© must be kept, but, say, ©very promise not made under 
duress must be kept* That wc&M be the qualification* 

(But even that is qualified later on.) 

All right* But why naira it unnecessarily complicated• But perhaps 
we take that up. Why is it qualified later? 

(Inaudib?^®) 

perhaps this is comae tod as follows* If it is not clear I will 
try to explain it again* Let us assume that these strict and rigid rules 
are those of t e morality of the wise nan. Let as try to consider this* 
Thro if these rules are meant to be applied by nan-sdae man, a difficulty 
arises* And I can also*** (inaudible)... Baoaues in the ease of the 
wise aan the (inaudible)...are obviously expedient* The complete 
coincidence you have there. Be is enabled by living on these principles 
to do hla job . So the moral rules as applicable in ordinary life cannot 
be as MOXgl rigid* There are two ways in Shiah we can solve this problem 
The first ia to say you simply have to make a primary deviation from the . 
rule of the wise, say in re^rd to property, yon know, Solpdo in the 
Republic, no private property* You have to in t ro duce a near-rational 
principle, say private proparty as such regardless of the moral qualities 
of the owners, and act on this principle. And then you can reach a certain 
set of values, and perhaps even universal rules, for aaomple, never to 
take sway, never to rob, never to steal, and this kind of thing* But 
than of course you are confronted with this enfcaoraaaasat that the whole 
order itself is not perfectly sensible, not perfectly Just* The other 
way, hew ever, would be bo say, no, we simply take the rules of justice 
in the highest sen so and conceive of them as much more flexible than they 
are* And in this ease you would arrive at the oondLusion that therms 
not a single rule which as rule la Universally valid* But then of oours© 
you have this problem. Granted the extreme flexibility, the moat 
extreme f lexi bility, you must have a principle governing the 
flexibility, let us take a simple example, as presented both by 
Cicero and by Plato* Returning deposits* It ia a clear principle. But 
not in all oases* For example, if you have borrowed a gun, aid the 
owner has in the meantime become more or less insane, as you can 
determine by his actions, and you know that he hates someone else so that 
if ha can lay his hands on a gun he will kill him, of course you cannot 
return &t to Mm* What is the principle involved? In this deviation 
frem the principle? You say that I return deposits but not a gun to a 
madman* But what is the principle in this? Because it ia only an 
eoranple* The deposit is a gun and the depositor ie net a madman* You 
have to have a universal principle for that* What ia that? 


(What is reasonable*) 
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Tas, but you want to know Tfhat s-seeon tails us. 

(You wShorJdn^ t harm another person.) 

Tos, that ia what X was driving at. in othsa? iiords s the qualifying 
principlo is return deposits provided that it ia oonpatible Tilth the well 
being of the fellow man and, in principle, with the wall being of all 
human bsings, because that is the principle Cicero returns aleo to in 
the end* must act in such a way that our actions are inspired by & 
universal fraternity, or by a consideration of the natural society 
consisting of all human beings. And that, of course, also acta as a 
principle for the conduct of states. Because the atatss too are subject 
ff tnis raghar law, that they consider not only thalr self interest but 
the interests of the whole human race. 


t can only repeat this point, which must be elaborated much mor® 
C Jf a f 2y * fehat I think there are at least these two different considerations, 
which are not clearly separated as far as I can see in Cicero, First, the 
simple relation to morality to expediency. To which he gives m answer, 
which may not be completely satisfactory but ie clearly an answer. The 
seocmd one ia the complexity within morality itself. Are the rules of 
morality as rigid as they are frequently understood? And then, of course, 
if they are as rigid as they are frequently understood, we find 
frequently a conflict between morality and e^pddieney. But this suggests 
the following point. If the moral rules must be understood as flexible, 

are ordinarily thought, and if the consideration 
r this flexibility brings about the agreement with expediency, ia not 
then morality as a whole guided by the consideration of expediency in 
contradistinction to morality? So we most in a broad way have 
expediency in mind if we speak of morality, and abaca expediency is 
admittedly vary variable, must morality not reflect this variability? 

But some&ne had a question? 


(Inaudible...a per se effect of an action and an accidental effect c# 
an action, and perhaps with this distinction, then there woBld be an 
equation between ihs morel and ihe expedient, without taking oral!tv 
itself Judged by expediency.) w 


TChat do you mean? Give an example. 

(To give an example, in the aaao of the man who is Just, strictly speaking. 
his be ing framed and punished and condemned to Jail, is an aocidLtal § 
erasot of Justice, though it is a per se affect of the injustice of the 
society in which he lives, of the law within that society, I mean we should 
not eliminate the problem altogether but we should consider the 
accidental character of this.) 


Tea, there ia no question that.... But still, is it not true that 
under certain condition*. Justice—I mean tbs problem diaoussad in the 
second book of Plato* a Republic in such an impressive way—that the 
Just man might by virtue of his Justice get into very great troubles, 
which aright include capital punielanaat, lynching, or what have you. And 
whereas unjust man who are extremely clever may get all the comfortable 
self preservation they want. 



{dm. it is precisely this judgment that I waa questioning. No* I don't 

to e Ilmira te this as being a problem in that man* a life* in so far as 
it regards his comfort. Excopt as regards tbs judgment that this is due 
to his justice. I think that is false. It is just by accident that his 
justice is the cause. The real cause is the injustice existing arcuni him.) 

lea, but the question is simply this. If it is assarted, if some¬ 
one says, we have to aot justly, and that is the more important considore- 
tion in our lives, regardless. That is perfectly defensible. But when he 
says at the same time, in this way you will acquire comfortable self- 
preservation, while in the other case you will get discomfort and des¬ 
truction, Then it is naive. There is a beautiful comical presentation 
of that in a French comedy, which is really a comedy old-style. 

MonsieurJopas. Have you seen it? It was shown in the movies and every¬ 
where. Well thereis a very simple tutor in the house of a Paris 
racketeer. And he teaches the illegitimate son of the mistress of this 

racketeer. And he teaches all the time, virtue is rewarded, and vice is 

punished. And, as proof, the vicious man going to jail and executed « n d 

the good men becoming deputies and ministers and Presidents of the 
Repihiio and what have yon, H« rnaily believes that. And then he 
gradually discovers that this racketeer, who does quite extraordinary 
things through the corruption of the Parisian society, lives very happy, 
in the vulgar sense of the word. And then it becssnea clear to him that his 
orig inal equation, virtue is equal to expediency as he understood it, is 
wrongo And since he is very logical, he eliminates it and replaces It 
by its opposite. And he acts on it. And he is amazingly successful. 

It is really a very nice comedy, although it can 1 1 be as simple as 
that. 

ow let us turn to particular eases. Let us turn first to 
paragraph 73. 

(Will you clear something up for as. Hare we ocnqjletely deleted the 
discussion of pleasure from the entire book?) 

That is what Cicero says. V/e take up the question of pleasure and 
pain ihen we come to the first and seoond book of De Finibus. But there 
are references also to it in the other books of De Finibus. 

(So comfortable self preservation is the only consideration here. And 
QQgfefortable self preservation is the only thing which conflicts with...) 

TJSll, that i« a provisional statement of mine in order to bring out 
very clearly what that is which is not as such innorol. 

(Let us say that the wise man is given 750,000 Ehgliah pou«ls and 
ordered to dance in the Forum. I could understand Cicero not wanting hi* 
eon to dance in the Forum. Although T could Imagine that there are some 
wise men who might want to. But, on the other hand, what would die wise 
man do with 750,000 pounds?) 

Establish a really g>od college. 

(’.ell, wouldn't there be some pleasure associated with that?) 



s- tnat is another question, md I am sure that that is a gross 
overstatement of theis3us which you have hore, which Cicero mksa. 

(But t there an issue involved here in sense Tray? '.'hat would Cicero 
do with *30,000 pounds if he had it?) 

Cissro is, as he admits here, not a perfectly wise man, 

(He is not a perfectly happy man either 0 ) 

Surea But let us first read paragraph 73-7k» 

(Doesn’ t that impoverish his argument?) 


0h> Yes# 

(If I were Cicero* s son, I think I would have some doubts») 

’Vail, I do not know the situation of the son, whether he was as 
clever as you are# But now let us see the oasc discussed in 
paragraph 73-7k, bottom of pa.je 3 k 3 . 

Certain individuals brought from Greece to Rome a forged will, 
purporting to be that of the wealthy Lucius MLnucius Basilus, 

The more easily to procure validity for it, they hade Joint-heirs 
with themselves tw> of the rost influential man of the d^r. 

Famous orators# 

Marcus Crassus and Quintus Hortensius# Although these men suspected 
that the will was a forgery, still, as they were conscious of no 
personal guilt in the matter, they did not spurn the miserable boon 
procured through the crime of others. :hat shall we say, then? Is 
this excuse competent to acquit them of guilt? I cannot think so, 
although I laved the one while he lived, and do not hate the other 
now that he is dead# Be that as it may, Basilus had in fact 
desired that his nephew Marcus Satrius should bear his name and 
inherit his property. (I refer to the Satrius who is the present 
patron of Picenum and the Sabine country—and oh, what a shameful 
stigma it is upon the times!) And therefore it was not ri^it tliat 
tfco of the leading citizens of Rcme should take the estate and 
Satrius succeed to nothing except his uncle's name# 

Hhat do you say to this case and to Cicero* s judgaant of it? Well 
what would you say to a lawyer today who would do it? Who has a 
suspicion that there is a forgery, but says I haven't committed the 
forgeaiy and the documents are correct# Well it is oertainly not a 
serious moral problem, 

(Are you saying that today it is not a serious moral problem?) 

No, I mean would you for a moment act an that? 

(You mean act on my suspicions? I don't know how I would act# I 
should hope I would..•) 
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That I mean by cot a carious moral problem. I don*t know whether 
you ara corruptible, but as to vfcat it would ba proper there would ba no 
question, Whnt is the practice today among the respect /respectable?/ 
lawyer* in the face of such a situation? 


CShaudibla) 


In other words, it is hi a duty to go into that, 

(Oh, yea,) 

And not simply take an exorbitant faa and say,..Tea, Rather un¬ 
exacting I thought of oiceroo 

How let us turn to another passage, in paragraph 88. We will come 
back, if we have time, to the other questions later. The and of 
paragraph 88. 

Curio, too,was wrong, ’.-hen he pleaded that the demands of the 
people beyond the Po were just, but never failed to add ’Let 
expediency prevail* * Re ought rather to have proved that the claims 
were not just, because they ware not expedient for the republic, 
than to have admitted that they were just, when, as he maintained, 
they were not expedient. 

What does thiis amount to? 

(Letting expediency dictate...) 

But does not the question here then become a verbal one? I moan, if 
the > oral le that which is expedient to the community, to the state. 

I mean, if you say that the Qauls should, or that it avails the Oaulc to 

111 ord * r to keep the olive price higher for the Italian producers 
“~tf it as as sagy as that.. • You know? x mean that is an easy way 
of disposing of the problem. 

(%at is what he seems to be doing here.) 


Yes. 


(I was wondering if I oould make a comment. I get the Impression in 
read ing the third book that this s ea m s to bs what Cicero was doing. But 
wm I got the idea that, well, in setting down rules, if what he says 
1 * t rue... (inaudible)...that you can't convince the people, then, while 
spying the way the good of the community can be provided for is that if 
we can bring about the frame of mind where they will ot ask this qtmstion, 
but in all questions of expedience will ask whether it is jwfc, this is 
sufficient. And that this in what he mesne by his example here. It is 
that his approach was all wrong, that his approach should have been not 
to create a die ho tony between the two but to act on the equation of the 
two.) 


But an equation is really not quite feasible, because we call many 
things useful or expedient where no question of the moral as moral 
arises. You can say that there is a sphere of the morally neutral, the 
morally indifferent. I mean the simple equation cf the Just, or moral, 
end the useful is simply not feasible. I mean take these infinite 
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neutral action*, like jumping on a trolley or hiring a cab, which has to 
be done the 3am© nay by the most decent and by the moat indecent men. 

And thsre are also inept vays of doing it. Or opening a tin can, or 
whatever you think of. The distinction is necessary. The real 
problem i mean the problem which Cicero has in mind is, of course, 
whether expediency viewed with regard to the whole life coincides with 
the moral. The way in which he tries* to do that is this, of coursej. 

The core of morality is justice, Nuafcer one. Justice is concerned 
with the common good. But the common good is ay private good, too. 
Therefore, by dedicating myself to the common good, and even to the 
common good of the h iman race, I do by this very fact the best for 
me. Now the question is that it is not so simple in practice as it is 
stated here. If you speak of the individual society, it makes much more 
sense than society at large. And therefore the difficulty was never so 
much the oitisen of th^Lndividual state but that of different states 
in the relations to one another, •/here sometimes a state derived rather 
lasting benefits from oppressing others. And If yam say, yes, but they 
perished, one can of course answer, the just states too. That does not 
depend, unfortunately, on their juatioe or injustice, but on the 
armament and the willingness to fight. That is of oourse the great 
difficulty which a ppears immediately. 

(I mean, if it takes the (inaudible) of the wise man, of the truly good 
man, to decide both what is wrong and what is good and what is 
expedient. Leaving aside these neutral oases, because to all intents 
and purposes the neutral oases are no problem. So in the oases where 
there are (inaudible) and if in the end there is an equation through th e 
notion of the common good, whioh cannot be de te r mi ned either from the 
point of view of expediency or from the point of view of morality except 
by the wisdom of the wise man, then for anybody less than a wise wan 
the proper rule is to consider expediency in terms of justice and decide... 
(inaudible)...) 

Is this so. In the first place, this vise man of whom you speak 
is ’.ot necessarily the wise man of whom.... You are speaking now cxf 
the good statesman. 

(No, Pm speak hag of the wise man in Cicero’s sense.) 

But there the question arises immediately, as a wise man can he 
accept the ordinary prope r t y principle—that one properly owner is as 
g$gd as any tether and any questions whioh have to be must be 

decided by disregarding completely the character of the man. In the one 
ease he may be a playboy, the other msy be a very respectable father of 
a family of ten children. If it is a question of law between them, that 
is not taken into consideration. You have no right to take may 
property from a playboy any more than from a very hard-working poor man. 
And, from the point of view of a wise man, from the ultimate point of 
view that would be an important consideration. Of oourse it does cone 
in in practice to some extent via equitable considerations. I know 
trat. But that doesn’t do away with the fact that the who Is property 
order as suoh is a necessary coneeeaion, b eoause of the impossibility of 
the mile of the wise. But this creates same edbarraesaant, you know, 
which «e frequently have, even in the fairest decisions by judges 
sometimes. You know, that this is only an external kind of justice 
which is done. And more than that cannot ba expected. 



i:on let us road In paragraph 101, the third paragraph 

People overturn the fundanental principles established by 
wher the-/ divorce expediency from moral rectitude. Fear we 
all j«ek to obtain what la to ua expedient* we are irresistibly 
drawn toward it, and we cannot possibly be otherwise. For who Is 
there that would turn his back upon what ia to him expedient. 

You see, that ia interesting. That applies universally to all 
men. He doesn't say that all man seek nothing but decency. He says 
all men seek the useful. 

Or rather, who is there that does not exert himself to the utmost to 
secure it? But because we cannot discover it anywhere except in 
good report, propriety, and moral rectitude, we look upon these 
three for that reason as the first and the highest objects of 
endeavour, while what we tern expediency we account not so an 
ornament to our dignity as a necessary incident to living. 

So the distinction is perfectly clear. And that utility is 
something essentially lower than tt*a morality. And therefore the 
question arises, since there is this disagreement... (inaudible)... 

How let us take a special case in paragraph 93 

(2nd of reel; a few sentences were lost in the course of changing reelo) 

...Should he keep his promise or not? I wish he had made no such 
promise; that I think would have been in keeping w th his dignity. 
But seeing that he has made it, it will be morally better for him, 
if he believes it morally wrong to dance in the forum, i 
to break his promise and refuse to accept his inheritance rather 
ttian to keep his promise and accept it— 

So that is perfectly clear. Sure. But now a crucial 
exception. 

unless, perhaps, he contributes the money to the state to meet fync 
grave crisis, m that oase, to promote thereby the interests of 
one's country, if m>uld not be morally wrong even to dance, if 
you pleese, in the forum. 

So, in other words, all of the specific rules—-rendering deposits, 
keeping promises, and so on, are qualifiabls in the light of the 
coomon good of the society. And even the coamon good of the 
individual society is qualifiable with a view to the ocnocm good of the 
human race. That is the line Cicero takes. Hi practice there is a 
supremacy of the ccmaon good of the individual sodety, you know, arri 
therefore Machiavelli's problan, or solution in regard to that... 

Then there is also the oase of the pirate (paragraph 107-108). IT 
you read the first sentence. 

Furthermore, we have laws regaining warfare, and fidelity to an 
oath met often be observed in dealings with an eneoyg 
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:ou see, Often, not always. Mow read further. There is a 

Tory strange qualification. 

for an oath sworn with the clear understanding in one's own mind 
j.s should be performed must be kept; but if there ia no such 
understanding, it does not count as perjury if one does not 
perform the vow. For example, suppose that cna does not deliver 
the amount agreed upon with pirates as the price of one* a life, that 
would be accounted no deception—not even if one should fail to 
deliver the ransom after having sworn to do soj for a pirate ia not 
included in the number of lawful enemies, but is the cosnon foe of 
all the world; aid with ham there ought not to be any pledged word 
nor any oath nntually binding. For swearing to what is false is 
not necessarily perjury, but to take an oath "upon your conscience, * 
as it ia expressed in our legal formulas, and then fail to perform 
it, that is perjury. For Euripides aptly aayst 

"My tongue has sworn) the mind I have has s wo rn no oath." 

Thst mas! regarded in the classical literature as a vary wloked 
sentence. Only the tongue has sworn, but the mind has not sworn. hat 
is the moaning of oaths if they can be so oonvniently eliminated? 

But what about the distinction? m the case of the pirate or 
any robber, promises are not valid. In the case of a legitimate enemy if 
you proud.ae, it is valid. 

Let us now look at paragraph 110 beginning 

"But," they argu d against Regulua, "an oath extorted by force 
ought not to have been binding." Ae if force could be brought to 
bear upon a brave maal 

Tes, but what was it in the ease of the pirate but force? So you 
see there is a real difficulty here. I don't deny that it ia possible 
to make a distinction between legitimate enemies, where seme rules are 
to be kept, though not ell ea you know ■ killing, for example, ia good, 
but not everything. But look at how the situation developed. There waa 
^ reasonably strict law of war, that has also considerably changed, and 
not merely by virtue of technological changes but also by virtue of the 
character of the enemy• I mean v/hat ia the situation when you have this 
kind of brainwashing, and all this kind of thing? Tou know the 
practi cal s ignificance of a law of war depends upon a certain character 
of the warfaring nations. This ia very strange, a wise man cannot be 
forced. Mo, he doesn't say a wise man. Bow does he say it?—a brave 
man, a courageous man. But that is simply not true. Aa shown in this 
very book, on page 381* in the oase of the pirates. 

(He does distinguish between the too oases on the grounds that it is 
harder... inaudible.■•) 

That he says, surely. That it ia wholly unjust, whereas an eneny in 
a propsr war is not an indecent man, of course. That he says. But the 
reasoning given here—that a courageous man cannot be forced is 
contradicted by the example of the pirate, where a courageous mar^ under 
duress, i.e. foroe, promises to make a payment after having been freed. 
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c ~*^ e of tyrant is alao in tare a ting „ You also find interesting 
deviations from the general rule. In paragraph 29. That happens is not 
o^iy youncomfortable preservation but your mere preservation is en¬ 
dangered. Let us see in paragraph 29, page 297. 

But, perhaps, some one may say* "’"ell, then, suppose a wise 
man were starving to death, might he not take the bread of some 
perfectly useless member of society?” /8ot at allj for my life 
is not more precious to me than that temper of soul which would keep 
me from doing wrong to anybody for my own advantage^ "Or again} 
supposing a righteous man were in a position to rob the cruel and 
inh man tyrant Phalaria of clothing, might he not do it to 
keep himself from freezing to death?” 

These oasea are very easy to decide. For if merely for 
one* a own benefit one were to take something away from a man, though 
he were a perfectly worthless fellow, it would be an act of mean¬ 
ness and contrary to nature's law. But suppose one would be able 
by rmnaining alive, to rdndar signal service to the state and to 
human society—If from that motive one should take something from 
another, it would not be a matter for censure* But if such is not 
the case, each one must beer his on burden of distress rather 
than rob a neighbour of hie riehts. TFe are not to say, therefore, 
that sickness or want or any evil of that sort la more repugnant to 
nature than to covet and to appropriate what is one's neighbour's} 
but we do maintain that disregard of the oomnon interests is 
repugnant to nature} for it is unjust. And therefore nature's 
law itself, which protects and conserves human interests, »j n 
surely determine that a man who is wise, good, and brave 
in emergency have the 

"In emergency” is an addition of the translator. It is not in 
the text* 


necessaries of life transferred to him from a person who is 
and worthless} far the jgaod man's death would be a heavy loss 
to the common weal} only let him beware that self-esteem and self- 
love do not find In such a transfer of possessions a pretext for 
wrong-doing. But thus guided in his decision, the good man 
always perform his duly, promoting the general interests of hum™ 
society on whioh I am so fond of dwelling. 


. ° thfl LT* rd !? latFtodATla tnmam t» death. Because you have 

to take into conaidm-ation the quality of theindividual, and not from the 
point of viewof hie self-interest at all but because he is much more 
valuable to society ttmmxtat and to the human reee at large* Many 
formulations here were taken over by looks in his Second Treatise of 
Government* For example, this notion, this hierarchy. If we oan call 
it this way. First, the c o m mon utility and then only my own 
secondarily to the utility of another individual. You see this very 
clearly in paragraph 22, I think, bottom, page 209. 


For,wi thout any conflict with nature's lews, it is granted that 
everybody may prefer to secure for himself rather than for his 
n eighb our what is essential for the conduct of life} but 
nature's lews do forbid us to increase our means, wealth, and 
resources by despoiling others* 
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- That is the view stated by Locke* There is a lor of nature which 
takes care of the whole human race. And only within those limits can I 
take care of my own self-preservation. But, on the other hand, when ny 
self-preservation ccmes into conflict with the aeIf-preservation of 
another individual, than ny self-preservation has the right of way as 
far as I am concerned. That is Looks*s teaching. And this is one of these 
things where in the ordinary presentation it is said, well, Cicero/Locfee 
that is substantially tibe same teaching. But we see here clearly the 
decisive difference, which is crucial bot een Locks and Cicero in that 
case. Our example, which we road in paragraph 29 following, shows that# 

(The primacy of the common good,) 

In a way, I mean in these surface statements of Locks that seems 
to be preserved. But I believe that it is ultimately not there. But 
that is not visible to any degree. What you have visibly is the law of 
nature which is concerned with the preservation of the whole hummi 
race. And you have a right to self-preservation only on the basis of that 
law and within its limits. But within its limits you are entitled, and 
perhaps even obliged, to preserve yourself. Now, unfcrftuately, in he 
case of scarcity there may be a eodf lict between your self-preservation 
and the preservation of someone else. And then Looks says apoarently the 
same thing that Cicero does, you oome first. But what is the difference? 

(The worth of theindividual.? 

Very ell, Diet is wholly irrelevant for Lodes, Looks starts from 
the premise of the equality of all men, and what is good for one is 
good for the other. For Cicero the value of the individual is 
absolutely crucial. And whenever you coma to Locke, don't forget this 
decisive point. Do you know the reasoning by which this Lockean view, 
and also the hobbean view, is supported? Ba t is vary important, 

(Inaudible) 

But hew does he,,, I will try to an s w er my question, and in the 
oourse of it I hope thatyou will see that It baa acme relevance to 
thie. You have a right to self-preservation. And if you have a rl{$vb 
to th e «nd-~self-preservation--you have a right to the means. But, of 
name, only if it is the proper means. You have no right to a tiling 
khich is wholly useless to your self-preservation, Nov the question 
wises, what thing, or vhst action is conducive to ay self-preservation. 
Then Cicero, or Plato, or Aristotle, would have said, well, that which 
a sensible man on the spot would say it is so. Because what an u»* 
reasonable man, or a stupid man would say, ha migit Qod knows 
what is conducive to his self-preservation, that oan*t count. Therefore, 
if we follow this fancy of a state of nature, then you oan't act that 
way, you have to find out where there is a wise am and, in a way, you 
have to obey him, Be is your natural ruler. He has a natural authority 
over you. To which Hobbes replies: Bow do you know that this gqy, the 
wise guy, does not think as much of his self-preservation as you think 
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ol yours, So that if ho gives you an advice, how do you know that ia 
conducive, that it ia an honest advics, that he does not really think 
of getting rid of you? So, you must disregard this inequality 
completely, and must therefore say that what anybody* however stupid, 
regards as a means of self-preservation, being a thing or an action, 
is legitimately a means. And then it follows, necessarily, everything 
and every action is a means of self-preservation, Awi of course a wap 
of everybody against everybody follows from this vary fact, 

(Isn’t it possible for the soundness of the advice to override any 
suspicions you might have?) 

, ?es 9 but you can*t count on that. Surely it is possible, but you 
can t count on it. And they want to have a simple, exact teaching 
without any loopholes. And then you arrive at the conclusion. That is 
clearly the crucial,,,, That is, I would say, the reason why every¬ 
thing follows from that, from this decision that ever y one is equally the 
judge. Other considerations of course enter. But even if we limit our¬ 
selves entirely to the qpfition of self-preservation we would see that this 
is the major difference. And here it is perfectly clear that for Locke 
9 wl Hobbes a deliberation about the value of different individuals, the 
different value of different individuals, would not enter. Or differently 
stated, they really mean what they say—the state ofnature, civil 
as ciety, the social order is absolutely derivative from the individuals 
as individuals, Vihereas ftom the older point of vie% the individual 
is not an individual properly but by virtu* of his being a part of the 
whole. And therefore in the one oaae the primricy of rights and in the other 
ease the primacy of duties. Society ia first, as Aristotle puts it, the 
polis is prior, and duties are first. And the simple arguaent ia this, 
that every human being acquires any rights he might have by the fact that 
he ia preserved and taken care of by others. And, therefore, so to say the 
gratitude for his upbringing is the primary phenomenon. And the rights, 
his own judgrant and so on, he may claim necessarily came secondary 
only within these limits. Applied to the state, the rights which he 
claims as a dtisen are dependent on his duties. And in the Ifebbes* 
scene it is just the opposite, 

(I was wondering in regard to the passage which we read right before this 
about oao inaudible ««• still Cicero would say that this is not enough, 

I mean in an ultimate sense, because the well-intentioned presumably.,, 

inaudible,• .on the stats. So then even in the osse of the wise man, the 
ides r ran simply, there must be posited somehow a standard, you know, 
tomards which or in terms of which his decision is made, lb order that, 
to use the term, an objective order of morality...) 

Which Cicero does not deny. He presupposes.., 

(But what is thqfcandard?) 

The perfection of the nature of man. 

(OK. Now. Does he not somehow assume here that there is a rectitude in 
virtue, or a rectitude in wisdom, an infallibility, to so far as man 
is wise 0 ,a) 



Whatever the other books of Cicero say show, and sticking only to 
the Qffics3 3 that is what he does, that is what he assumes. But the 
question is this* Deviating from Aristotle and agreeing with Plato* 
he says, he does not admit the man of practical wisdom in the 
Aristotelian sense* These prudent men of whom he speaks are 
expressly said to be non-wise men. So, just as the Stoics before hin, 
he takes this radical Platonic view, virtue is know lodge, in tiis sense 
at any rate* that virtue is not possible without philosophy* Bierefore 
tills whole teaching is a deliberately popular teaching* And thi s 
affects somehow the teaching* And you can see it in clear cases, in 
some clear cases. One was mentioned in today's paper* Take the case of 
the lax and the rigorous stoic. The lax Stoic was Diogenes and the 
rigorous stoic Antipater * And the question of honesty in buying and 
selling. Cicero takes here the side of the rigorous cne. That is to say* 
you have to advertise a completely decrepit, stinking, unhealthy house as 
such. And you must disclose every defect whit* this thing has in perfect 
honesty, and not conceal anything. Now that is perfectly intelligible, 
because if you are always to think of your fellow tamaa 3 as well a 
yoursftlf, then that is exactly what you have to do. I would say that 
is perfectly fine. But there is one practical difficulty* And that is 
that the average buyer and seller simply will not act on it. The 
consequence is that some fellow, who nay be clever enough to « pj*>u r as 
a sensible man, cases to you and says X would like to buy your house. 

Any roof is better for me than no roof. And you give it to him, say, 
for ten dollars. And then he does a few things about the house, and a 
month later you find an advert! semenb—a new house, or house in good 
repair, very healthy, and I don't know what. And he will 3 ell it for 
ten thousand dollars. You know. Do you not as a sensible man have to 
think of that? Of course, in a gi en case you could make a stipulation 
I suppose. You could say I am willing to sell th s to you for ten 
dollars with the condition that you do not sell it except cm the basis 
of the same advert! sement * Could you do that? But, assuming that the 
other fellow is very clever, he would probably find another way out. 
Probably. And so, in other words, you have to take into consideration 
a very crude notion of honest dealings on which most buyers and sellers 
are willing to act. To trace it to its principle, what I am trying to 
say. Antipater's strict rule would make impossible business. r*U 
one could say... The wise man would say, very well, I don't want to 
go into business nor to have any business. But society is so constructed 
you need business. You need sales and purchases and so on. You 
can t help that. Is it not therefore necessary to adopt the lax teaching 
of Diogenes which says you have to tell everything which the lawstell 
you to tell and what the law is willing to enforce, but that you don t 
have to go bsyond that. You see. same feet, that the house is " 
comp letely rat infested, I suppose!, can be expressed in two different 
ways at least. In the one you simply state it. And in the other in 
which... (inaudible)... You can easily figure out what people 
concerned with money can figure out in such circumstances. 

(Inaudible ... the problem of the wise man himself. If the natural 
laar is the wisdom of v wise man, then what la the standard of this 
wisdom. If the natural law is not something outside the wise man but 
internal, what ie the standard in terms of which tills wisdom is 
judged?) 
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Bho iamanda are *oo exacting. Of the aim cvan* on himself, He 
despises many things that are taken very aeidoualy by the non-wise can. 
And if the rule of life which the wise man applies to himself would be 
doaandaon all man# you Trould get much less than you get now by virtue of 
a crude dilution of the natural law, T a toe an equivalent from Christianity, 
which would make it a bit ore intelligible, A saintly man. One can 
say this, the natural law as Cicero means it, at least in certain 
central passages, is what would correspond to the demands of saintliness. 
Now that you cannot make the rule for all men. And that is to say that 
you have to allow for a generous injection of non-saintliness to make 
it feasible as a rule for ordinary people. Is this so difficult to 
understand? 

(Inaudible.on the pert of the wise m*n himself. In other words# it 
seems that ultimately what Cicero says is that the wise man is 
his own law,,,) 

Well that has no modern connection, 

(I know this has no modem connection. But it still seems to ms that he 
has theproblem left# see, of establishing the objectivity of tbs law 
of nature,) 

What does this mean? In the first place that there is such a 
law. And in the second place its content, That ie what you mean? 

The existence as well as the content of the natural low. But tht 
Cicero did, I mean he did ot do it in very great explicitness# but 
at the beginning when he speaks of the nature of and the 
conclusion from it# the four cardinal virtues, 

(Inaudible,,•« But the whole thing still seems to me like circular 
reasoning, I mean# what la the good life according to nature—that 
reason should rule, OK, What is right reason—reason according to 
nature?) 

You ask# whatia the good life? The meaning of the good life# not 
according to some arbitrary opinion# but the good life In itself. And 
the only standard that you oan find is tbs natur of mm# the nature 
of the human soul, Now# very roughly speaking# looking at it you see 
that man is a social animal# and therefore there la a peouliar goodness 
possible regarding his living with others# that is called Justice# and 
that there is a particular goodness regadding courage# and regarding 
temperance. But this goodness oanoot be achieved in any specific way if 
there is not also a proper cultivation of reason. And therefore you also 
need wisdom, I mean I do not see where the oircularlty comes In, I 
mean# the details# that is another matter, 

(I mean somehow we go from wisdom to right reason. Somehow you can't 
escape this# the rightness of reason,) 

Perfected reason, 

(And than we say, hear do we determine in what ooneieta the rl£it 
reason. And we say# nature. And then we say# what does nature tell 
ue« Namely# that reason should rule, I don’t know whether I am makin g 
it clear,) 
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Mo ! reai3 ^» 1 don3t think jrou make it clear. ea apeak of a good 
^ife. all do that. And the question is, how can ire get clarity 1 about 
that and get beyond the level of mere opinion. Answer, I must look 
at life, meaning here, of course, human life. And if I understand 
human life as human life, then I have a notion of what a good human 
life would be. And then I go into these specif ice—you know, reason, 
passion, sociality, and then I get the four cardinal virtues* Or do you 
mean the question of the sanction in the widest sense of the term* 

(No. I don* t mean the sanction. I am thinking in termsof the natural 
law or in terms of the equation a£ Morality with expediency. Somehow they 
all come together on the highest level. And everything points eventually 
either to the virtue of justice or the virtue of wisdom as deciding the 
good hare and now, as settling on the conmon good, according to 
Cicero. All right. Now I am asking the question. That if nature, if 
everything points to a decision on the common good now, and if this is what 
nature means, or what natural law means, and so forth and so on, then 
there is the question, what determines the rightness of this decision in 
respect to the common good?) 

That can only be anmmred by giving the details, because you can¬ 
not speak about the decision in general. You can only say that it 
depend on the quality of the human beings, on the availability of the 
resources, and what have you. The point which can be said in general 
is only what is general in that, and that would be the ocanon good. 

For example, what is the common good of the United States now? Thflw 
cannot be answered wit out... 

(OK ... inaudible... veil suppose, in a very real sense, the wise man 
saw that the common good of the society and of the civilization, in 
other words, ... inaudible ... required that he sacrifice his wisdom 
and not live according to wisdom anymore. Is not here in this... 
inaudible., question the hlgiest level of theproblan of conflict 
between expediency and morality?) 

In other words, that would be concretely the question whether it 
is not the duty of the wise man to sacrifice the contemplative life to, 

political or military activities. Is this the question which we 
qre driving at? Cloero discusses that. 

(I didn't mean that question. It seams to toe that somewhere Cicero has 
to have a notion of something which is intrinsically nr ong, something 
w&eh no circumstances cm aver? justify.) 

Yes, sure, but ... That he has of courss. I to the extent 
to which he accepts somehow the toaching of (inaudible) ha surely 
does. There is no question. But the question is a more entitle one. It 
is this. That a complete human life on the highest level, the life of 
wisdom, was higher than the life of the good man as described here. And 
that the life of the good man as described here is absolutely superior 
to that of the unscrupulous and low man. That is universally true. 

There is no question about that. But the question is only can tits be 
spelled out in the form of, literally, universally valid rules. That is 
the question. Take, for example, the relation of the theoretical and 
practical life. The intrinsic superiority of the theoretical life, let 
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’is aasusae chit. '3:.8ra io no question. But from tide it does not 
follow (a) that everyone must always go in for the theoretical life— 
Cicero really rejects this—and (b) even for those who ought to go in 
for it, it does not follow that they nay do that regardless of 
circumstances. That is the point* In other words, there is an objective 
order csf the ends of man, but this objective order of the ends of man 
is, because of its universality, not immediately applicable because of 
the immense variety csf circumstances# You know. And therefore you 
can at the most ;ive rules with greet qualifications- Just as much as you 
can or as frequently as possible# You know# 7/hich are by no means 
meaningless propositions, but fiiich are naturally ,#. but which need 
always an interpretation on the spot. Is it possible now? —that 
which you should do as frequently as possible? You know# And it applies 
even to such relatively, seemingly simple questions as that of 
killing. As is indicated by the problem of the tyrant# Because it is 
not always so clear die the r a given individual is a tyrant. There are 
oases in which it is clear# For example, in the case of Caesar, deoent 
men were not all so axre, contemporaries, as Cicero was that he was such 
an absolutely wicked fellow* And therefore questions arise# M »Tmr> 
think of all complexities cooilng from the fact that there are 
independent states, i#e# the possibility of war, and how this 
affects also peacetime# Under certain conditions yea can have a very 
high level of observance of these rules# In the 19th century there was 
a fairly high level, generally speaking, in the West# But that is not 
universally true# Aid these rules which are observed arethen stipulated 
rules, i#e. positive law# That is the difficulty* 

(You sajd that virtue is knowledge only in the sense that it requires 
philosophy, ... inaudible*.*) 

’7aH s as all these famous Soars tic statements, like knowledge of 
ignorance, virtue is knowledge is an enigmatic statement# wot in the 
sense of Nietzsche*s enigmatic statements. That is an entirely different 
thing. But a statement needing explanation# deeding explanation which 
can be given. It doesn*t retain that status throughout. Now, literally 
understood, as for example Xenophon tries to prive it in the 
^eriorabilia, where he tries to show, where he readies the conclusion 
that a man who knows the laws reg rding religious wors ip is a pious man. 
Do you remember that? Which is manifestly absurd. Because a men 
may know all the laws of religious worship and transgress all of them# 
(bviously# And therefore be impious# Or Plato also makes this from 
time to time, you know, where virtue is simply identified with knowledge 
without any qualification. That is not what he meant# That is only a 
kind of half Jocular raising of the question# But what he 
ultimately means is that the true excellence of man consists in 
knowledge, and that the other excellences of man, to order to be solid, 
must be either conditions or by-products of that excellence. That I 
think he means seriously# And that is also what the Stoics meant, 
althou^i quite a few changes were made there. Whereas Aistotle gives 
a solution which was much more practical and much closer to what we 
ordinarily talk about, by saying that the wisdom required for virtue is 
only prudencQor practical wisdom, not theoretical wisdom. And that is, 
for practical purposes, much more sensible* But Aristotle of course 
must also make some allowances for the difficulties because, to state 
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only she principle, that prudent action which is prudent on any level, 
but especially also on the highest level of the gr^at statesman, i3 
necessarily, although perhaps only by necessary accident and not 
essonti lly, impaired by theorotical untruth, A simple case today— 
J-arx an. Any stateman of the Test, hor*evor prudent he may be, is 
influenced by the fact that the adversary is guided by a theoretical 
view* which he calls dialectical, materialism. But such Idlings exist at 
all times, and not only in our a ;e„ Eut at all t oes. And therefore 
the realm of prudence is not self-contained. It has somewhere a hole 
where it becomes necessary to protect that by theoretical wisdom. And 
therefore, while it is of cour e possible to ap :ak of a division of 
labor bet sen the statesman as prudent man and the wise man who 
protects the sphere of prudence, still that creates a difficulty. And 
the simple solution is of course that the prudent man Mmgajf aaist have 
that wisdom so that ha has in his own mind the capacity to defend the 
relative independence of prudence. 

It is really terrible, be should have five hours for each book 
instead of two hours. There are extremely interesting things in this 
book. For example, at the beginning, the strange conduct of Panaetiua 
and Posidonius. You know thing? 

(.•.Inaudible*•.) 

Panaetiua raises the question of the possible conflict of 
expediency and virtue and never wrote that. Yes, that is very 
remarkable. 

Yes, I think these K eases themselves, I mean about business 
tilings.. • Yes, to make the application. That Is the point which I 
wanted to make. Now Just as n the case of these business affairs, 
buying and selling, the rigorous lo.gio of the wise man would lead to 
the abolition oibuying and selling, because then of course you would 
simply give away things. That is what he says. You know, if you are 
absolutely honest, without any qualification whatever, that leads you, 
at any rate in quite a few oases, to giving sway things. Than the 
question arises , well, why should you not give them sway in the 
first place? Nhy think of yourself? I mean apart from the mere 
immediate needs, that you have a bit of food and some water. Wly be 
concerned with private property at all? And if you this through 

you reach this notion of the life of the wise man, where all these 
enormous questions of the practical and political life do not coma in at 
all. And since this is presupposed to possess an intrinsic 
superiority, the whole dimension of phactical political life 
appears as one of a diluted humanity, diluted with a view to the gross¬ 
ness of the human race, of most man. But not of all men. Because that 
would simply be the gross blunder that Hsbbes and Locks made and such 
people, simply because they were so rare. In view of this they said let 
us regard it as impossible. Then you get a very nice order and 
everything ia universally valid. But it misses the point. Because, 
you know, on these men everything depends. 

Tell, I think we stop now. Next tins we will begin with a paper on 
the fifth book of De Finibus. 



seminar 13, page 1 
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v - fas r ‘^ points a Liar to me. Z do not believe that 

-a bs-raghi --at the is rue, the controversy between ?iso and Cicero 
che cnara^tar oi bco*c tive cf be Finibus , Tou were concerned 
with Cicero s overall view, and therefore you were not sufficiently 
concerned with what Cicero presents as his opinion in book five of 
J2S £iS£feS§<» That mist also bo considered. -Now what is cant rover sial 
between Cicero and Piso in book five. 


( I believe the issue is whether or not wisdom does issue in happiness 
Piso attempts to maintain that it does and at the same tin© to hold ’ 
that goods aside from wisdom are . . , ) 

That is the issue, and not the relation of virtue and wisdom. That 
was granted cn both sides. Let me again make clear the situation. 

The assertion of Piso is happiness equal to virtue plus epsilon 
inaudible . . . You remember this from calculus. And then this \ \ \ 
inaudible . . . Piso. Cicero says against that, happiness is virtue! 

That if this, 1. e« epsilon, is so small, why not drop it. This 
might be thought of as the } goods of the body and the other external 
goods. And what is Cicero s argument, Cicero presents hare t he Stoic 
argument against tbs Aristotolian/Platonic position. Now what Is 
Cicero s logical argument against Aristotle? It is very simple. 

If happiness is virtue plus something. And virtue is presupposed to 
be . . . inaudible ... But whether you are v%ll, or wealthy, or beau¬ 
tiful, ... inaudible ... If this is as described, some people 
are happier than others who are also happy. That sounds illogical,, 

And the Stoic position says either you are hapjy or you are not 

... inaudible ... That is the immediately controversial 
point. Now in order to understand that we most look for a momsnt 
at Da Fjnibus, as a whole, I n»an the external structure of the book. 


And here I am speaking from memory. If it is wrong, please 
correct me. The book consists of five books as you have seen. 

And it has therefore a center. Because five is an odd number and 
the center is of course book three. In book three Cato, Cato him¬ 
self presents the Stoic teaching. But that is also a bit misleading 
because while five clearly has a canter, book number three, there * 
are throe positions developed in thebook. Books number one and tiro 
tha Epicurean doctrine. Stated in book one, refuted in book two. 

The Stoic doctrine, stated in book three, refuted in book four. And 
the peripatetic doctrine, let us say, stated and refuted in book 
five. So book three and four, the Stoic and the refutation of the 
Stoic, are presented. The Epicurean doctrine is set forth by 
Torouatus, a descendant from the most severe Roman. His great 
great grandfather would turn in his grave to hear his descendant 
settiHr forth the Epicurean doctrine. And then he is refuted by 
Clceml* Is this correct? 

( SIM.) 

In book three, that is Cato, and then refuted by Cicero. Book five, 
Piso sets forth the Academic or peripatetic doctrine, and refuted by 
Cicero. So Cicero refuted in book four a doctrine which he upholds 
in book five. Now there is of course a very simple explanation, which 
is good as far as it goes. Cicero was an Academic Skeptic, And 
therefore he was not allied with any school which set forth its views 
on this subject. And therefore he could refute or defend any position. 
That of course is not quite suffiSUit, because there is no shred of 
evidence anywhere in Cicero that he should have ted any sympathy what¬ 
ever with the Epicurean, So the practical question for Cicero was. 
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or Stoic„ But hare, on this point, he seems to 
— himself. Tau referred to the setting. The fifth.book 
13 the only dialogue in Athens. He refers to the place. But he al¬ 
so refers to the time. How the fifth book is the only one with a 
setting from Cicero's youth. And the other dialogues are later. 

And therefore if one considered only De Finlhua one could say that 
the position taken in book five is the position taken by the young 
Cicero, and the position in book four—-the acceptance of the Platonic/ 
Aristotelian view, is that of the mature Cicero. That would do 
up to a point, 

( I believe your point is substantiated by other evidence . . . 
inaudible . . . and the amount of space devoted to a criticism 
of what you described as the peripatetic doctrine is very minute 
when compared with the amount of space devoted to a criticism 
of the other two.) 

To a criticism of? 

( To a criticism of the Epicureans and Stoics.) 

And also a passage which you caught. Where Cicero says that if one 
of the characters will coins over to the peripatetics, fee yin coms 
over to Cicero himself. Surely, that contributes to that. So I 
would say that to the extent to which Cicero had to choose 
these three alternatives, 1 would say he chose the peripatetic/ 

Platonic position rather than the Stoic. Bat of course that teas to 
be reconsidered on the basis of the Offices, for example, you know, 
which are written from the Stoic point of view. I coms back to this 
later. «o, I would only say this. The Offices does not give ue a 
reason for qualifying what 1 said. Why? 

( It is a popular book.) 

It is the popular Stoic teaching. For some reason it so happened 
that the Stoics had a two-fold teaching. One for the wise man, and 
this Cicero rejects because of its rigorism. The complete denial of 
any significance to any external goods, and any bodily goods. But 
as for the popular Stoic teaching, that he thinks . . . Perhaps that 
was the special merit of the Stoics—to set forth such teachings. And 
therefore he adopted that, ue could leave it at this point for our 
purposes. 

How as for these bewildering names .which occur, I mean the names 
of these later fourth century philosophers. Well, there were these 
four schools: the Acadeny (Plato's school), the Iyceum (Aristotle's), 
the Stoa, and the Epicurean. And then all kinds of revolutions took 
place in these schools. For instance, about four generations after 
Plato the Acadeny became skeptical. Arohelaus, Caraeades, and such 
people^ Then there was also all kind of autu&l influence of the Aca¬ 
demy ahd the Stoa, and such people like Posidonius and Panaetius were 
no longer orthodox Stoles. That was already a great Platonic influence. 
And so on and so on. How that is merely antiauarian and is of no 
interest. But we must know a bit about what Antiochus tried to do, 
because he was the teacher of Cicero? Antiochus was apparently an 
ecclectic. He tried to show. . . Well think in a practical way. 

Tou have here four schools. And what about philosophy? By the 
very fact that it is spilt, it doesn't seem to be true. And there¬ 
fore Antiochus tried to simplify matters by saying three schools are 
In absolute agreement with each other, the decent people. And as 
for the indecent ores, the Epicureans, who cares for them aryway. 
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' ■•'i'-tiOj, aziil j^istctle. Sud the Stoic t.aa<»^fg 
ruts, identical, Thai regarding P la to 


•-*v.i Arrisvotl & xn «iis xse-ivcs "was defeasible. Jt, .is not too hayd to 
3hcw ' ihat » foa^ practical pur pesos. The difficulty was the Stoics. 
And bore ha said, aad Cicero repeats that frequently, the Stoics 
teach the same as Plato and Aristotle do, they only, geno, the 
founder of the school, use new oases. Instead of speaking of the 
external and bodily goods, he calls thorn external aai bodily things 
to be preferred. And the goods are, strict3y speaking, only the 
gdeds of tfce soul. That was Anfelochus 9 solution to this, gs 
blurred the issue. As ovary eclectic mist do. And here, in this 
•particular dialogue, Cicero is the one who attacks this blurring 
of the issue. He says there is an issue. And you, you KUtcnlsts 
and Aristotelians, are cancelled to admit different degrees of hap¬ 
piness which depend on things having nothing to do with virtue. And 
ha gives the example of Ragulua and Metellus. That was a clear 
example I think. Regulus, tortured to death by the Carthaginians 
is less happy Plato and Aristotle said than Hetellus, who lives ’ 
•sdth his fa mil y^ all his sons consuls, and his daughters well mar¬ 
ried, and I don t know. And already grandsons beginning to become 
high officials. And, obviously, common sense would say that Metellus 
was a happier gay than Regulus. And tbs Stoics Jump into the face 
of common sense, and say they are exactly identical happinesses, 
and Cicero here adopts this paradoxical stoic teaching, which he 
rejects, as we shall see, in book four. 


Now cue more word about Cicero*s relative affiliation. The 
reader of today’s paper rightly emphasized the importance of the pol¬ 
itical problem for Cicero. I mean on all levels. Pirst, politics 
as such was of great interest to him naturally. I man his whole 
activity and the fact that he wrote the Republic and the Lavra . And 
secondly, the problem of the relative merits of the political Ufa 
ana the philosophic life was of course present to him all the time. 

And we shall come to the passages regarding this second issue a little 
Jater on. Now ths question is tide. Since we do not know quite 

c jff W 5f r f Gicaro stand «* that ha has an obvious sympathy 

with the Stoics to soma extent and with the Platonic/Aristotelian 
position cm the other. What about ths concern with politics? 

That itself decided clearly against the Epicureans, wholly anti¬ 
political men. But is there not a difference, perhaps, in this 
respect between Plato/Aristotle on the one hand and the Stoics on 
the other? Do anyone of you have ths Jaw, because there is a re- 
farenas to this problem in ths Laws . tSere are probably others 
which Jr do not remember at the moment. In the third book of the 
MSS* paragraphs 13 and 24 (page 473 in the Loeb edition). 

A. And vdll you nor be kind enough to present your reasons 
for considering these provisions in regard to ths magistrates 
to be the best, as you did, at ny suggestion and request, 
in your treatment of ths laws of religion? 

IS* Z will do as you ask, Atticus, treating tte whole 
subject in accordance with the Investigations and dis¬ 
cussions of the most learned of the Greek writers, 1 
shall also touch on our laws, as I did before. 

JL* That is exactly ths m e tho d of treatment to which 1 sn 
looking forward, 

J3* However, X included a great deal of general matter on 
this subject in ny former work, a s was necessary in an 
inquiry into the nature of the ideal State; but on this 
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■V this afc*M aasn score freight to the ccatanfcian that Cicero was un 
-y spathic t© tbs Platoaie/Aydatotoliaa approach tlan to tbs Stole 
approach* Which dees sot exclude his umiageesa to use Stole 
Ideas when they was la handy. Pop example, these popular 
iaaofaings set forth for young an. And that is also interesting, 
by the way* Tbs relatively young Cicero, defending the Stole 
doctrine, in hook five, and the old Cicero, addressing Ids young 
sea, in a tolerably Stale way. In other words, that be ascribed to 
iha Stole teaching a certain eochortatary power which bo thought was 
padagegifiaily useful. That I regard as possible. That this would 
02 the result of a more thorough study of this question. 

How 1st U8 than turn to soma details. Because I believe tint 
tbs particular questions which you have brought up in your paper can 
ha covered by going through this in an orderly manner. Let us first 
turn to fig, E toaflteft , book five, paragraph 7. There is, by tbs way, 
a little point which deserves sane attention If you oan afford it. 

Thera Is a certain use of groonatie naans by Cioero. Z don't know 
whether anyone has made an observation about tint. X oration cm 
f^ot. Only the dialogues with Cato, books three sad'four, is one 
asm with another one nan. Qaly tbase two books. Tba others are 
all in larger company. That is not dninteresting. Bow what I 
«a driving at is this. Tbs artllng and Joking. There #sm r efer e nce s 
frem tine to tins to that. Thore is a pattern there Z belivee. If 
X am >»t Eletaken, Csto never aniles. Zs this comet? > 

( Inaudible • . • ) . . fi 

Be was of incredible gravity, Cioero soys elsewhere. Bhereas the 
Srdcuroan smiles a lot, I believe, beeauae he is a men of great levity 
naturally—being an Epicurean. Row important that is in Cieerfe 
it is hard to say. Zt may vexywell he only some recollections of 
a certain Greek wby of writing and not more. 

Well let us read first tbs praise of the Acadeay, paragraph 7. 

Perhaps, said Pise, it will not be altogether easy, while 
our friend hire (meaning me) is by, still X will venture 
to urge you to leave tbs present Sew Acadeny for this Old, 
which inolndes, as yen beard Antioehus declare, 

The New Aeadeay is the Skeptins. 

net only those who boar the none of Academies, Speualnpus, 
Xenoerates, Polsno, Crantor and the rest. 

Those are the successors to Unto, 

but also the early Peri p a te t i cs, beaded by their chief, 
Aristotle, who, if Plato bo a acce pt ed, I almost think deserves 
. ; . to be called the prftnoe of philosophers, 

fed met. The overall judgment on the stature has not changed throughout 
the centuries. I mean there were eons people who preferred Aristotle 
to Plato, but that these ore the two peaks, that was always known. 
Continue. 

Do yon then Join them, I beg of you. From their writings 
and teachings can be leant- the whole of liberal culture, 
of history and of style; m o re o ver they Include such a 
variety of sciences, that without the equipment that 
they give no oni oan be adequately prepared to ea&ark 
on W of the highor damn. They have produced orators, 
generals and ststssmm. To eons to the less distinguished 
' professions, tide factory of experts in all the sciences 
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< 5 ,wit& dais.?ceding, what he regards at Ions a? points. The 
faiSh points are philosophy and politics. And that is Plato and Aris- 
totlfi and not ths other schools. So Stoic is mentioned here. 

( XaaueLbla. . . ) 


S had that ii^srsssion whan I stifled the Be Finibus many years ago. 

At ngr pecseat reading 2 was not struck by it. But that may just 
ha due t.e the fact that a had sane medical treatment which 
k'A allow a» to read it with real attention. 

{ Tea eSG ? all of these are in threes. And he ha.«t history in the 
ssiddlo ia the first ease, and in the second case hs has the 
generals, and in the third case the poets. Be seems to be 
leading toward • . •) 

No, the poets are ... You mean the ooete the musicians are in 

the center. 

( Yes,) 

That is perfectly possible. I believe these things were rather, es¬ 
pecially for a man so well trained in rhetoric as Cicero, almost a 
habit. In this sense. And for this reason also I would not attach 
too great an importance to that. 

( Dcasn 9 t this imply a certain earthliness, *•-*»<*» gh , a 

concern with earthly matters, as opposed to mathematics and so 
on.) 

I believe no. I think, rather, this, Either it Is the life of the 
mind, then you take its highest farm, i.e, philosophy, ***** the al¬ 
ternative then ia the pol i ti c al'activity. The other things are special- 
ties of sons sort, I think. That is ths point of view. You know, 
a mathematician deals with these numbers and figures} a poet deals 
with imitations in ths elsnsat of language} a musician, the element 
of sounds. They are all respectable specialties but not universal 
activities like philosophy on the one hand and politics cm the other. 
That would be the way in which 1 would read it, 

( I was wondering why in the highest careers he doesn’t * firing 
philosophers whereas he does include statesman.) 

Because that is implied, Dsoonse it is a recommendation of this partic¬ 
ular school. That they are good as philosophers, ever y one grants that. 
Ths prince of philosophers, That either Plato or Aristotle is that. 

But ha* good they are appears oven if you regard philosophy only as 
a means. Because look what cams out of that. I believe that ia the 
point. 


Kpv then we turn to the beginning of paragraph 12, for a tenaino- 
logical * easco, on page 403. 

Their books on the subject of the Chief Good fall into 
two classes, one popular in style, and this class they 
used to call tfahir exoteric works; the other more care¬ 
fully wrought. Ths latter treatises ttey left in the 
farm of note-books. 

You see. In other words, these two kinds of books. Exoteric, aid, 
of course, although Cicero doesn’t use the term, the other would 
be e soterlc. Popular and scientific, you can say. Ttet is a very 
long at cry, and X will manticn only one fact. For example, uten 
Aristotle in the Ethics speaks, this has been discussed in exoteric 
speeches. Today very few people would ... Or only part of the people 
would say that means popular speeches. Scoetlmes they *i«i? say it 



apsefees cwteide that fisld, say his physical becks cr s<*»tfaia« 
• cdsy that is abeolutely obscure* Thera Is j&e big dicticasry on 
classical antiquity in German ±a which you find every little term 
soiled by the tiniest rhetorician in boob place In Aai® . which was 
only tmsd Sy tide gty. If yea JpCfc it up you will find it there* 
Exoteric and esoteric are not even represented. There are no articles 
m that. That is very amazing. So strong is this dislike to this 
-I-23© which was once regarded as very important. This only in passing 

Paragraph 17 Is very important for our overall inforantion. 
be erase there Cicero, or Pi so speaks about what its the common »- h an r * 
of all, of almost all ancient thinkers. 

Bow practically all have agreed that the subject with 
which Prudence is occupied and the end which it desires 
to attain is bound to be something intimately adapted to 
cur nature) it mist be capable of directly arousing and 
a wak e ni n g an impulse of desire, what in (break is 
haras. But vjhat it is that at the first moment of our 
existence excites in our nature this ir yn«> of desire, 
a3 to this there is no agreement. It is at this point 
that all the difference of opinion among students of the 
ethical problem arises. Of the whole inquiry into the 
Ends of Goods and Evils and the question which among than 
is ultimate and final, the fountain-head is to be found 
in the earliest instincts of nature; discover tteso and 
you have the source of th» stream, ths starting-point 
of ths debate as to ths Chief Good and Bril. 

That is a very important and clear statement as to, to repeat, as to 
•’hat was the issue admitted almost by all. In other words, there 
were people who did not, but tbs majority did. So ths good lifb 
is the life according to nature, and what is natural appears first, 
and that is characteristic of this later e poo^ in tbs first be¬ 
ginning, in ths moment of birth. 

Turn to paragraph 55 (page 457). 

Perpetual response is unendurable on any terms. This is 
a fact that may be readily detected in children of ths 
tenderest age, if I ®*y risk being thought to lay undue 
stress on a field of observation sanctioned by ths older 
thinkers, all of whom, and ay own sehool more than others, 
go to the nursery, because they believe that Nature re¬ 
veals hsr plan to them most clearly in childhood. 

That if ito Here he even says that all anoleat philosophers do that. 
Begin-With what we find immediately after birth. Bsoause even thsre, 
and that is not so unimportant, I moan he doesn't Freudian notions, 
because there is of course no Oedipus complex yet at the moment of 
birth. But what they have in mind is this. Look at a small, new-born 
baby. And compare it with a newly born cat and kitten. Not; In all 
later things you might say that convention has entered. Here con¬ 
vention cannot yet have entered. They axe entirely different from 
the very beginning. And therefore that is an important consideration. 

Thsre is another passage of importance in this respect. Be¬ 
cause he says not all admit that, that the good ll£e is the life 
according to nature. You see in paragraph 33, on page 429, another 
reflection on this subject. Bsgin at ths top of tbs mgs with the 
first sentence. 
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3srt do I speak of tbs human race at of aciaels 
v'aan the nature of trees and plants is almost tbs same? 

Par whether it be, as very learned msn have thought, + w 
ibis capacity has been engendered in them fcy sons higher 
and divisor power, or whether it is the result of stance, 
we see that the vegetable species secure by means of ttair 
bark and roots that support and protection which aw<««ig 
derive from the distribution of tbs sensory organs aiy } 
fma the wall-knit framework of the limbs. On this net- 
tor I agree, it is true, with those who hold that all 
these things are regulated by nature, because if nature 
were to neglect them her own existence would be impossible; 
yet * allow those who think otherwise on this point to 
hold what view they please: whenever I mention 'tte nature 
of man*, let than, if they like, understand as to mean *snn,< 
In other words, if they don't wish to speak of the nature of man, anl 
speak only of man, then the same conclusions would nevertheless follow 
as far as the present argument is concerned. Now go on, 

as it makes no difference. For the individual c&n no 
more lose the instinct to seek the things that are good 
for. him than he oaa divest himself of his own personality, 
Persorelity, of course, doesn't exist here. He simply says "himself". 

The wisest authorities have therefore been right in finding 
the basis of the Chief Good in nature, and in holding 
that this instinctive desire for things suited to our 
nature is Innate in all man, because it is founded co 
that natural attraction which antes them love themselves. 

You see this is only a further cmaaenfe on this remark ttet not all 
ancient philosophers started from tte nature of man, Ha doesn't 
develop who these people are. It nay very well have been soon 
Skeptics, Possibly also the Epicureans, But I can't answer that 
question now. 

Now lot us return to tte beginnings, paragraph IB, utere the 
controversial issue is stated, ghat he said in paragraph 17 was that 
all interesting philosophers t?y to establish tte eteracter of tte 
good life by reference to tte nature of man. And this nature Is first 
seen as a different nature if we look at ns*ly born man as distinguished 
from newly bore elepha&bs or miss. Haw we turn to paragraph 18, 

What is controversial among these philosopher a, 

0n» school holds that our earliest desire is for pleasure 
and our earliest repulsion is ttm pain; another thinks 
that freedom from pain la tte earliest thing welcomed, 
and pain the earliest thing avoided} otters again start 
from what they tern the primary objects in accordance 
with nature, among which they reckon tte soundness and 
safety of all tte parte of tte body, health, perfect 
senses, freedom from pain, strength, beauty and tte 
like, analogous to which am tte primary intellectual 
excellences which are the sparte and seeds of tte vir¬ 
tues, Bow it oust be one or other of these three sets 
of things which first eattites our nature to feel desire 
or repulsion} nor oan it be anything whatsoever beside 
these three things. It follows therefore that every right 
act of avoidance or of pursuit is aimed at one of these 

- objects, and that co ns e q u ent ly one of these three moot 
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fora the subject-matter of Prudence, which wa spoke of 
aa the art of life* frc* one of the three Prudence 
derives the initial not.ire of the whole of contact. 

Sow since we nay take pleasure or freedom from pain as two fonra 
of the flams notion, pleasure/pain, the issue la this. Ia tl» 
primary phenomena® in aaa, thefundamental phenonenoa in man tbe 
desire for pleasure or repulsion from pain. Or else is it sens thing 
different? And which these different things are he gives hare. For 
example, self <»pro3ervat ion, health, complete senses, and beauty, and 
the other tilings. Are they as such desired and not with a view to 
their pleasure. That is the point. And that is indeed the dividing 
line between Plato and Aristotle on the one hand and tbs hedonistic 
schools on the other. How here, of course, since this is an anfci- 
hedcnistic position presented in this book, they begin here in this 
book with these prima natura, as they are frequently called, tbs 
things which are primary according to nature, the primary objects 
of nature. And what this means we have to consider, because that 
is the starting point of the whole argument. That is in paragraph 
24-26. Wo cannot read this very long speech, so we will read only 
part of it. Read the beginning first. 

Svsxy living creature loves Itself, and from tbs moment 
◦f birth strives to secure its own preservation} because 
tha earliest impulse bestowed on it by nature for its 
life-long protection is tbs Instinct for self-preservation 
and for the maintenance of itself in the best condition 
possible to it in accordance with its nature. At the 
cutset this tendency is vague and uncertain, so that it 
msrely aims at protecting itself whatever its character 
may be; it does not understand Itself nor its own capacities 
and nature. 

But later cn it gradually learns to discern, and than . . . iTumd-fol* . . . 
Now let us read also the beginning of paragraph 26. 

Hence when we say that the find of all living creatures 
is to live ia accordance with nature, this oust not 
be construed as meaning that all have one and the »»»* Sndj 
What does this mean in this context? 

( A horse*s end is different from a man's.) 

In other wards, self-preservation means something very difforent 
in the case of a horse and in the case of a man. Tha horse wants 
to preserve itself as a horse, ane the man wants to preserve himself 
as a man. In self-preservation there is implied that a mn would 
not vdLsh to baccara a brute. He wants to preserve himself as a human 
being* And another passage on the next page. Still in paragraph 26. 

So that finally we may eobrace all animate existence in 
one broad generalization, and say without hesitation, that 
all nature is self-preserving, and has before it the 
end and aim of maintaining itself In the beet possible 
condition after its kind; 

That we see. Here you have, I think ... Since self-preservation 
is such a key concept in Hobbes, Looks and Rousseau. And tl»t is 
obviously, as many textbooks will say, old Stoic stuff. But there 
is a great difference, because, ia the first place, the emphasis on 
the kinds, on the species, that self-preservation means something 
entirely different fear the different species, is by far not so clear 
in Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau. And, secondly, that it implies of course 
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--J preserve it3«lf In its best state. It Is not aerely a clinging 
to Ufa, to mra ?dfe by Hook and by crook. That is important if 
cm wants to understand this doctrine. May I add am sure poi nt re¬ 
garding the difference between the old doctrine of s elf-preservation, 
which in of course also inwlicit in Plato and Aristotle, although tbs 
elcar references which we possess are not older than Cicero as far 
as I know; it is nob so clear in Plato and Aristotle, although it 
became a part of the whole tradition. You find it when Thomas 
Aquinas speaks about natural law. Self-preservation is present but 
understood in this way, as a primary. Row what happened in the 
17th century, where this is used but with a changed meaning. That 
can be stated as follows. In classical antiquity, it appears with 
particular clarity from Cicero* b De ^"^fy and from the passage 
which we hare read just before, to start from the Instinct of 
self-preservation, if you call it in that way, excluded hedonism. 

The hedonists did not start from self-preservation; they started 
from pleasure. In the 17th century, such mm like Hobbes, Locks and 
the others, ard Spinoza, combined the two things, superficially, 
one can say therefore that they tried to achieve a synthesis of 
3toa and Epdcureaniso. For example, by saying, as Spinosa doer, 
that in increase, a satisfactory move for your self-preservation, 
is pleasant. An unsatisfactory mors is unpleasant, la Hobbes 
the case is a little bit mors complicated but fundamentally the sans. 
Because Hobbes, is of course, a hedonist. And Locke too. But wby 
does Hobbes not oaks pleasure and pain, but self-preservation, the 
principle? And I believe the answer is this. Hobbes was a radical 
corporealist. I do not soy materialist because that Is mti»TnMM« T g t 
Corparealist. To be mans to be body. Sow such things aa pain and 
pleasure are not bodies. They era phantasms or something of this 
idnd* They are mere (inaudihls) phenomena, as the mm people, the 
successors of Hobbes called thwa later. And therefore the excresslon 
of what is happening substantially is net in terms of pain and pleasure 
but of what really is bodily, the preservation of your body, that 
it lives. That is a speciality of Hobbes, this particular point. 

But, at ary rate, in the 17th and Idth century, 1 can only repeat 
that, the sons terra, self-preservations, means something very dif¬ 
ferent from what it meant la the Stoa, and In Plato and Aristotle 
and in Thomas Aquinas. 

{ Isn’t it true generally, ho weve r , that atomism and hedonism go 
hand In hand?) 

'/ell, in Epicureanism it is obvious, and the reason, there is this. 

Since the only primary form of knowledge is sense perception, your 
knowledge of good and evil is primarily snase perception, min or 
pleasure. That is I think the point. Whether the same is true 
of Demoeiitis is doubtful. That Is really not so clear. Democritus 
evidently possessed a broader mind that Epicurus. And therefore it 
Is act so dear, la Epicureanism it is perfectly clear. But we will 
speak of that whan we come to books one end two, 

N<*/ I think regarding this subjest we should also turn to para¬ 
graph 37 (page 435), line four on the page. 

For he uhoaima at the preservation of himself, must 
necessarily feel an affection for the parts of himself 
also, and the more so, tbs mors perfect and admirable 
in their cun kind they are. 
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see what that to&kj. I mean tbs first part would be granted by- 
all. If you *z+ dear to yourself, if you love yourself, of course 
7 ®u tijr to TxresaTVo yourself. And iiat’iraHy your limbs too. 

Svea a tooth wo don't like to lose. But than the crucial difference 
cocoes In* lou consist of parts, and 3ome sane higbar in dignity 
and others are lower in dignity. And therefore self-preservation 
msaaa primarily the preservation of what is best in you. Andtben 
this is an entirely different picture. 

At the beginning of paragraph 38. 

From these explanations, it nay readily be inferred that 
the most desirable of our attributes are those possessed 
of the highest intrinsic worth; so that the most desirable 
excellences are the excellences of the noblest parts of 
us, which are desirable for their own sale. The result 
irill be that excellence of ndnd will be rated higher than 
excellence of body, and the volitional virtues of the 
Kind will surpass the ife&wrolitional; the former, indeed, 
are the 5 virtues* specially so called, and are far 
superior, in that they spring from reason, the most di¬ 
vine element in man. 

That is also interesting. But it is clear. Self love, the key for- 
mula admitted by Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, on the one hand, and the 
Stoias-plnto-Aristotle on the other. OfcP uan really eay that. 

But then it means, in the one case, the self is articulated—in 
the older thought—and so the higher narts are by nature the urinary 
objects of self-love. Whereas, in the other cose, it is exaotly the 
opposite. Because you cannot live virtuously without living first, 
the condition—mere life—becomes of greater importance +-h °n the 
higher, of which it is a condition. 

There is a point in paragraph 46. V hat did you malm of that? 

Where he say 3 ,"But from now we will follow another genus of arguing? 

( I didn't find another separate e«t of arguments as I remember . . . 
inaudible • • •) 

I have the iaqareesian that what he means is this. The first argument 
starts from self-love, and therefore the self is articulated, and 
the better parts of the self given a primacy. And the others . . . 

But here he would always have the reference to self. In the second 
argument, what comes in at the beginning is that these t hings, say, 
moral worth, hone stum, are ohoiceworthy for their own sake. Even 
without this reflection to your needing moral virtue for being a 
respootalde human being. I believe that is the distinction. There 
are aorrj parallels to $hat. For example, at the bottom of mgo 447* 

"Hot alone for utility s sake but also for its own sake." If you 
start from self-loveand if you think only of self-love, it still 
has the appearance that you wank virtue for yourself. And that is 
the consideration of utility. But the other thing also has to come 
in. Of course how this turn is brought about, from your so If-im¬ 
prove mart to choiceworthy for its own sake, that is not make qu£te 
clear here. But how could one make this intelligible? Shero would 
it appear that our concern with the hone stum is not only concern 
v/ith nysolf, or ay self-improvement, or however you want it, self- 
love. Are there not empirical phenomenon where these two things 
are not ccnnoctod. 

( Inaudible • • .) 
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i’lti stAH, cculd tfcia not still bs ozxispotood ©imply as inert inctive 
.’^If-lcrro—«asd well directed self-love? If I my sake & suggestion. 

That tits phen om en o n which hs mat have in mind, to oaks tte notion 
tere, is the fact that vm admire human worth in other people, and 
where we attempt, let us aay 3 t o trace that . . . inaudible . . . 

Thare is a kind of objective admiration for virtue, say, in otters, 
where we cans in only as observers. And therefore the consideration 
is of a different kind. 

{ Inaudible . . • ) 

Yes, that was cy impression too. There is, however, a certain ambiguity, 
let us read paragraph 43, on page 449. 

Let us consider the parts of the mind, which are of nobler 
aspect. The loftier these are, the mare unmistakable in¬ 
dications of nature do they afford. So great is our 
innate love of leaning and of knowledge, that no cm 
can doubt that-man's nature is strongly attracted to 
these things even without the lure of any profit. Do m 
notice how c h i ld ren cannot be deterred even by nunishrasnt 
fraa studying and Inquiring into the world around them? 

Drive them away, and back they coma. They delight in 
knowing things) they are eager to impart their knowledge 
to otters) 

The argument as developed would mean this. Look at little children, 
very small children. And look at dogs and eats of the same age. Whether 
there is aty desire to see merely for the sake of seeing. Well, 
a dog will ace 11. Tou see that when you have a deg in a car, for 
example. You will see massively the almost self-forgotten interest 
in smells. But smelling has to mush to do with self-preservation. 

Tou know, the need for food and the otter activities which a dog 
has. That Is of an entirely different character, whereas human children 
really like to see, and oan be kept book only with whipping sometimes 
from looking at something that is strange. Good. Mow 1st us see how 
be goes on. 

pageants, games and shews of that sort hold them spell¬ 
bound, and they will even endure hunger and thirst so 
as to be able to see them* 

And just contrast that with a puppy. 3uch a show. If you give him 
dog food he will e erne eat and forget about the chow. Naturally. 

Again, take persons who delight in the liberal arts and 
studies] do we not see them careless of health or business, 
patiently enduring any Inconvenience when under the s pell 
of learning and of science, and repaid for endless toil 
^ and trouble by the pleasure they derive from acquiring 

knowledge? 

Tou aee, he refers here to pleasure. And he does this a few times 
in the neighborhood. How the question is this, which is, of course, 
not answered in any way here. Is not this pleasure from seeing, this 
particular kind of pleasure from seeing virtue, something independent, 

? ot identical, not redneeable, to the self-love. 

Couldn't one argue that the preservation of this seeing faculty, 
the preservation of this faculty depends upon its exercise, 
that this is somehow necessary for it.) 

Yes, but what about the seeing of virtue? The lamedists argument 
is this. Cicero brings two kinds of arguments here, or Piso, for 
showing that happiness is identical with hone stum. One is self- 
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levs. Because self-love must follow the liner order of tbs self. 

-3© tint tree self-love is lore of the highest part in you. And that 
<-Ms low actual!^ is virtue. And then he takas another kind of 
argument*. t fesze no r^fe-rance to self-leva, no reference to your be¬ 
coming virtuous., 5.3 implied, And 1 think the only clear case Is 
that admire virtue in others. The simplest case is that of the 
general of a hostile army. Let us assume he Is a first-rate general. 
You admire hira, and surely there is no reference in tl»t to year 
aolf-interest. You would Ji'efer a very poor funeral, but you would 
at the aaas time despise him. Bow, therefore* there is a certain . . , 
Our respect for human qualities, huBan excellence* is not self- 
regarding, And the attempt to reduce it to self-regarding altogether 
is artificial, Quito a few people have tried to do that, but there 
Is no necessity for this. It is nob plausible, 

Tim re is also a very important passage in this connection at 
the end of paragraph 49 and the beginning of paragraph 50, 

A passion fen* miscellaneous omniscience no doubt stamps 
a can as a rare dilettante} bub it most be deemed the 
mark of a superior mind to be led on by the contemplation 
of high matters to a passionate love of knowledge. 

By the way, this passage is very interesting. The translation of 
a section from Homer about the Sirens. That throws some light an 
a passage in the &jarabMla« You know, there is a passage ’.where 
he speaks of the sirens. You know what he says here. He is speaking 
of Chysseus, and he says that the Sirens promised science. Are! that 
it was no marvel if a lover of wisdom, namely Odysseus, held this 
dearer than the fatherland. And in the next place, at the beginning 
of paragraph 50, also Archimedes, who when he described sora geo¬ 
metrical figures in the sand did not even notice that hie city had 
been captured by the Homans, That is a very relevant passage for 
the question of the theoretical and practical Ufa, 

On this subject of the two lives there is also a point in 
in paragraph 58 (page 459) • Will you read it. 

It la therefore at all events manifest that we are 
destined by nature for activity. Activities are 
of various kinds, so much *o that the more important 
actually eoUpse the less} but the most important 
are, first (according to ny own view and that of 
those with whose system we are now occupied) the con¬ 
templation and the study of the heavenly bodies and of 
those secrets and nyaterleo of nature which reason has 
the capacity to penetrates secondly, the practice and 
the theory of polities, thirdly, tha principles of 
Prudence, Temperance, Bravery and Justice, 

(find of reel} a few sentences were lost in the course of changing 
the reel,) 

... to be active is nothing bat a desire to run away from himself. 
Destruction. And that is of course just the opposite pole of what 
the ancients thought» That the desire for activity is natural. 

That there is also this pseudo-phenomenon, that s ora cane tries to 
act in ordsr to run away from himself} that surely exists, but 
that is not the fundamental phe n om enon. It is tha misuse of it. 

I have to stop in a few minutes because I have to see a obysician, 
I am sorry. But let me see. Paragraph 6? to 68, Paragraph 68 is 
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SSeaee it result* that we find two classes csf thing* 
desirable for thadLr own saloesj oe» elms consists of 
those things which constitute the Ultimate Good afore¬ 
said, aoslr goods of slad or body; such as friends, 
parents, children, relatives and one's country itself, 
while intrinsically preoious to us, yet are not in¬ 
cluded la the sane class as the former. 

Bor that Is also very interesting for tbs question of this so- 
called Individualism of this kind of morality. And other *«»»■»„ 
beings are external* That Is very hard for us 
But that means that it ia also more necessary that we try to 
understand it. 

These are the main points. Z apologise for leaving# But I be¬ 
lieve we have seen the main points. There are so m an y points that 
we could very well have a whole aoftth of daily meetings on Cicero 
without completing 
(Sod of lecture.) 
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vosy gc-od obesrraticsMu especially re*. 
argmaant and tfce sotting. Sat also 


. . . yon mods >* '-r re¬ 
garding t h<% cr ; u-a-j-c-s? 

regarding the ousaxar/oxva ■points* Perhaps .7. take up the joints 
that yon made. That At is important than this discussion ta**e« 

P^ c ® P^senos of a young man, with Stole inclinations,~ a s 

observed. , . ;ais\udible • . . certain Epicurean teachers 
of high standing have to be taken up and they were not taken uo 
Furthermore, there is this explicit transition from the dialogs 
with which the second book of De Finibus opens, to a long speech! 

And with the understanding that the dialogue, the dialect leal 
treatment, is a more adequate treatment than the long speech* 

So fiO makes explicitly nxear that it is much more rhetorical than ^ 
ought to be in a strict discussion* That is in paragraph 17 of the" 
second hook. And with this is connected the reference to (inaudible 
a rhetorical device* I naan, all thegrsat Roman captains and great 
Greek captains. The Epicureans cannot produce any man of action 
of the highest order, who have openly stated to have acted on Ewl- 
ourean principles* This makes the argument definitely political 
a ® said* And this has something to do with the danger 

a ^° r ?® d ^y, created by Epicurus and his popularity, which he 
probably overstates, I don't know* I have only a suspicion That 
the Epicurean doctrine ia not conducive to political life that is 

o? r «°™ S/r™ f °yS a - UT0 *» nT^SSui. 

of political life is one of the most famous of the Epicurean doc- 

5?* We °* n9 P er *' ja P 3 > turn later to these passages dealing ex¬ 
plicitly with the political danger* * Ung ex- 

Thab r e certa5n *"*• 1 could wite follow ycu 0 

^ BXprasS J oris * Ycu nat ^ that Cicero clays down 

hpicuraan physacs. Now one could , of course, say, does he clay down 

Epicurean physics to a higher degree than he plays down Stoic or 
peripatetic piysics in books three to five. Since this is after 
all a book an morals, where only incidental references to ohvaics 
can be expected, and that is true throughout the work. I did not 
quite get . . * Tou found in it a sign of ths deliberately inade¬ 
quate treatment of Epicureanism. Or did I misunderstand you? 
v No. That was correct*) * 

Weii that argument is not very good I believe. It has to be re¬ 
considered* 

At one point you said pains arise from fancies according to the 
upxcurean teaching. That, of course, cannot be literally true If 
you have a -othache or any other feodily pain, they do not arise 

You m@ani the rao ®t important pains, or something 
oi the Kind? ° 

( les.) 

Good* lou said even, later on, that mental pains are more important 
from the Epicurean point of view than the merely bodily oains7 And 
that they, as a comparison with Lucretius would show, the treat¬ 
ment of the mental pains has been omitted in Cicero s account. Is 
this not going too far? I mean, does he not refer to this treatment 
of the mental pains, of the anguish regarding death, and punishment 
after death? It is referred to ? 

( Tec. It is mentioned.) 

There are quite a few references to the pleasures and the tains of 
the mind. ^ 
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{ that la true.) 

I think that tha defect of Cicero 5 n g>e&tnsBt of the Epicureans Ilea 
In another point, to which I will cotas later. 

Kcw flrat 8 tha simple Epicurean theme. Let ua get that straight. 

atople. 9y nature the good is only th® pleasant, and by 
nature bad is only the painful. But then there are things which 
are not pleasant or painful in themselves but derlvately so. The 
means for pleasure are, in a derivative way, good. And the means 
for pain are derivatevely bad. Sew in Greek, that would be that 
the agathon, fche good, is identified with the pleasant. How there 
is another kind of the good, and that is the utilis in Latin. 

And that includes all kinds of things, and especially the virtues. 

The virtues are admitted by the Epicureans. Without any Question, 
Although there are slight shades of differences between the various 
virtues, as y<c?u noticed. But the virtues as such are useful. They 
are really hajodioaids of pleasure. Handmaids are something desirable 
but not really very respectable. One kind of the good is explicitly 
excluded, and it is simply denied, that it is of any significance. 

And that is, in Latin, the hone stum as hone stum. exists merely . . . 

that is a mere sham. It exists merely in the element of opinion. No 
serious man should be impressed by that. So, therefore, the Epicurean 
as Epicurean would absolutely reject any reference to this and would 
say, well, what you say about virtue may be true in a crude way; but 
it misses the decisive point because it misses the elenent of being 
choiceworthy for its own sake because of its intrinsic splendor. That 
they reject. There is no Intrinsic spend or whatever. And, of 
course, they do not meet this argument on its own ground. Their 
starting point is indeed their whole view of the universe* And 
in the light of that there can only be pleasure/pain , , , inaudible 
> . . deliberation regarding pleasure and pain, and not . . , inau¬ 
dible. . . And therefore Epicurean philosophy becomes a mere in¬ 
strument for making life more pleasant. Perhaps it is even the most 
important instrument for making life pleasant, but not more. That 
is clear. There is, however, one very great difficulty. And that 
concerns the meaning, and Cicero harps ca that all the time, of 
pleasure. What ia the meaning of pleasure? What is Cicero f e 
charge against the Epicureans, stated in its strongest and clearest 
terms? 

{ They call something pleasure which is not pleasure.) 

Namely? 

( Freedom from pain.) 

Tea. that is really the point. Epicurus simply shifts from the 
pleasant as the highest good to the absence of pain a s the highest 
goodfE-Shd that is an impossible thing. That is the main point. 

But what do you think of this charge? Do you know anyt hing about 
that—about this problem of pleasure in Epicurus? 

{ Tou mean how Epicurus attempts that?) 

To3. Sfell, then, we shall discuss it, because this is the central 
issue. let us take up the most important passages. In book two, 
paragraph 10, page &9. 

“Do you not remember,” he replied, "what I said just now, 
that whan all pain has bean removed, pleasure may vary 
in kind but cannot be increased in degree?* "Oh, yes, 

I remember," said I; "but though your language was auita 



correct in fora, your meaning was far trot* clear.. V'axia- 
t-ion ia a good Latin torn; as uas it strictly of different 
colours, but it is applied metaphorically to a num- 
bar of things that differ: we speak of a varied pcern, 
a varied speooh, a varied character, varied fortunes. 
Pleasure too can be termed varied when it is derived 
from a number of unlike things producing unlike feelings 
sf pleasure. If this were th© variation you spoke of, 

I could understand the term, just as I understand it 
even without your speaking of it. But I cannot quite 
^rasp what you /mean by variation when you say that when 
we are free from pain we experience the highest nleasure, 
and that whan we are enjoying things that excite a oleasant 
activity of the senses, we then experience an active or 
kinetic olaasurs that causes a variation of our pleasant 
sensations, but no increase in the former pleasure that 
consists in absence of pain—although why you should call 
;his pleasure I cannot make outs” 

That is one statement. That la the first statement of this issue. 

1 st us look at a few other passages. In paragraph 16, for example, 
page 97. We have only to read the portion in brackets. 

(for so he describes this vivid sort of pleasure, calling 
it kinetic in contrast with the pleasure of freedom from 
pain, which is static pleasure) 

And there are 3 ome more remarks. The beginning of paragraph 17 , on 

the same page, * 

*1 certainly do not," said he; "I maintain that all who 
are without pain are enjoying pleasure, and what is more 
the highest form of pleasure.* 

U(K we could read other passages which would also bring this out. 

The key point is this. What is first called absence of pain is in 
fact the highest pleasure. And this highest pleasure is distinguished 
from what is commonly understood by pleasure as "static” pleasure, 
as stable pleasure, in contradistinction to the other pleasures, which 
are pleasures of motion. For example, you are hungry. You eat. 

That is pleasure in motion. Because the change is pleasant. But 
there is, according to Epicurus, a kind of pleasure which is dependent 
upon the status of the being. If a living being, and especially nan, 
is in a good shape, if everything works well, if you are healthy in 
the truest sense of the term, then this very status of your body 
is accompanied by a pleasure deriving from the status, from the 
stable status. *t is one of the great defects, perhaps the 
greatest defect, of Cicero's presentation that he did not bring out 
this doctrine of pleasure clearly as the key doctrine. It was, I 
think; the doctrine was set forth in modern times for the first time 
clearly by a French historian, Brochard, in his two essays on Epi¬ 
curus which have been reprinted in his book. Studies ^ Ancient and 

These are really models of historical scholarship. 
Brochard was, I think, together with Burnet, the greatest student 
of Greek philosophy prior to the First world Mar. That is really 
very readible. It is a rare case that the problem has really been 
solved properly. That has been done there. Now Brochard shows es¬ 
pecially how this doctrine emerged out of a transformation of Plato 3 s 
and Aristotle 3 s doctrine regarding pleasure. In Aristotle oleasure 
is something which comas up in addition, of the perfect act. Fqp 
oxaranle, of you dance to 11 , or any other activity you take, the specific 
pleasure following the act, crowning it ... As Aristotle says, the 
bloom of youth is a kind of crown of being youthful, of being in the 
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at&t« of youth. Arad Brochard shows hew ths Epicurean hedonistic doc¬ 
trine, la contradistinction to all other hedonistic doctrines, is an 
attempt to reassert hedonism on a Platonic/Aristotelian basis That 
is really worth looking at. Now Brochard, of course, assumes’that 
Cicero did no longer understand that doctrine. That is an open 
question. It might very well be that he presented this as a oro- 
visional criticism of Epicureanism preparatory to a criticism which 
he never wrote, and never, perhaps, intended to write. These are 
the most important general points I have to make. Now this is, of 
course, by no means a satisfactory doctrine. Even assuming that the 
true pleasure Is that pfe assure which we have not by virtue of any" 
titillation of the senses, or so, but that which accompanies the 
healthy state of our bodies, the question arises, of course, what a~ 
bout the clea sure of the mind or the pains of the mind. That is 
the great difficulty. It seems that, compared with the fundamental 
bodily pleasure, the oleasures of the mind are a kind of protection 
of that primary well-being. For example, you are in a good state 
of health ana your body functions well and you feel well. And now 
all of this feeling vroll means absolutely nothing if you are dis¬ 
turbed by anguishes or various kinds, especially fear of death. 

How long will it last, this well-being? And a bad conscience and 
whatever else you may have. So there are all kinds of instruments, 
instrumental activities needed in order to urotect that pleasure. 

And this is the whole Epicurean philosophy. But the question is 
whether the difficulties are not for Epicurus the pleasures of 
philosophy, for example, or the pleasures of looking at beautiful 
things. That these are not merely instrumental fop bringing about 
this other state of pleasure. Does it not necessarily inroly a 
depreciation of the higher pleasures? In a way philosophy is much 
more important, because these pains , . . inaudible ... Is it so 
important because of the positive joy which it brings? Are they 
higher than these other pleasures? That is the Question. And also 
the other difficulty—that Epicurus himself was a rather sick nan 
suffering from all kinds, of pain. I fergot what his disease was * 
although it had something to do with the bladder. * 

( Inaudible. . .) 

Well, I don’t know. At any rate he had terrible pains, so he was 
very far from having this 11 static" pleasure, and other pleasures were 
more important to him. But whether he could give a proper theoretical 
account of that. That is one of Cicero's objections. And I be¬ 
lieve that he has surely a point. 


$pphaps we should take a few passages from the first book. Per¬ 
haps we begin with paragraph 10 on page 13. 

But for ngr part I can never cease wondering what can be 
the origin of the exaggerated contempt for hems products 
that is now fashionable. It would of course be out of 
place to attempt to prove it here, but in m opinion, 
as I have often armed, the Latin language, so far from 
having a poor vocabulary, as is commonly supposed, is ac¬ 
tually richer than the Greek. When have we, that is to 
say when have our competent orators or poets, at all events 
since they have had models to copy, ever lacked any of 
the resources either of the florid or the chaste style? 

Let us stop here for a moment, because that is of sons importance 
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If one has to read Cicero, what his Romanism means. X mean by Romanism 
his assertion on certain occasions that Home is superior to Greece. 

Xou remember that that plays a certain role in his political teaching 
prop® 1 ** I« not the Roman commonwealth superior to any Greek one? But 
it has also something to do with the spiritual teaching. Here he 
asserts that the Latin language is superior to the Greek language. 

And this should show especially in the orators and poets. But 
then he makes this important qualification. You noticed that? 

( If they have models.) 

les. So, in other words, if there should be a greater suppleness 
or whatever it may be, or the Latin language, that is after all ’ 
less important than the fact that Roman culture, poetry, rhetoric 
came into being as an imitation of Greece. There is a reference 
to this same question regarding the quality of the Latin language 
in the third book, paragraph 51, and also in the Ttaaenlan Disnu .- 
ta-sjona , book two, paragraph 35. I mention this only in passing. 

Then ho begins with Epicurus because that is the easiest sub¬ 
ject. And Cicero makes the objection, the political objection, 
near the beginning, in paragraph 23. Cm you read that on page 25. 

Ha lays the very greatest stress upon that which, as 
ha declares. Mature herself decrees and sanctions, 
that is the feelings of pleasure and pain. These he 
maintains lie at the root of every act of choice and 
of avoidance. This is the doctrine of Aristippus, 
and it is upheld more cogently and more frankly by the 
Cyrenaics; but nevertheless it is in ny judgment a doc¬ 
trine in the last degree unworthy of the dignity of man. 
Nature, in ay opinion at all events, has created and 
endowed us for higher ends. I may possibly be mistakenj 
but I am absolutely convinced that the Torcruatus who 
first won that surname did not wrest the famous necklet 
from his foe in the hope of getting from it any physical 
enjoyment. 

And so on. And then he gives other examples from the ancestry of 
Tarquatue. You knew, a veiy famous patrician family esDecially 
known for its moral severity. And that unworthy offspring who, 
in the later days of Rome, has become an Kpicurean. Aristippus is 
the pupil of Socrates himself, the founder of the Qyrenaic school. 

And of whom we know a bit through Xenophon. I think it appears 
from the treatment there that he was not a very impressive thinker. 

This much would appear from . . . this is vouched for on the basis ° 
of Xenophon 5 s authority. But for Aristippus hedonism is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Epicureans. The Epicurean doctrine is really 
very a acetic, which the doctrine of Aristippus was not. Because the 
Epicureans were guided by the notion of the wise man, and the wise 
man who had to have a perfect independence, or a practically perfect 
independence as regards fortune. And that is not nos sib le except 
on the basis of the most rigorous asceticism. And therefore the 
distinction to which he refers later on to the things which are 
necessary for man »s own nature and which alone supply the most 
genuine pleasures, and these are . . . All these notions of the 
simole life, an extremely simple life, simple pleasures, as the 
good life have been elaborated by Epicurus more than aiy other. Tou 
knew, a kind of vegetarian asCetislsm was part of this, part of the 
Epicurean doctrine. Andthis simplicity, this asceticism shows it- 
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Stir £i;~o . 1,1 :-3 ccataapt for most intellectual activities. !<*, 

jr;0W » ni-jhsi' •d'joatioR, and so on. They looked down on that. The 
things which you need are those parts of learning which are indispensable 
for your bappiness—physics, as they understood it. But nmthematics, 
for example, and these others—rhetoric, poetry, are of no use. 

In the Epicurean argument, , . . inaudible. . . the argument 
also begins with what we observe immediately from the moment of 
birth. And here the assertion is made that we observe there a 
striving for pleasure and to avoid pain. 

There i3 one element of the Epicurean doctrine which is in no 
way emphasized, but which I think should come out. That is this. 

Of all the four virtues. Justice has a particularly complicated status 
in the Epicurean doctrine. And this for the following reason. Take 
temperance. Icu want to have a pleasant life. Obviously you have 
to live temperately. That depends on the individual. Some can 
stand more, some less. But s t il l , without temperance ... if you 
eat too much you will have pain not pleasure. And the same applies 
to other things. Similarly courage. If you are very cowardly you 
will be unpleasant throughout your life. The less you fear the more 
courageous you are. But, on the other hand, you must not be Over¬ 
bold, because then you foolishly expose yourself to dangers, and 
thus to pain. And the sans applies to wisdom. So, in ths case of 
these three virtues, virtue has a salutary effect by nature, from the 
nature of the things, tfhat about Justice? In the case of Justice 
whether Justice pays and injustice does not pay, depends oh human 
knowledge. If you overeat and there is no witness nresent, it is 
bound to have its effect, tou can make that experiment anytime. But 
if you forge a check, let us assume, and are very good at it, then 
it will have its bad effect only if it “leaks.** So this shows that 
the basis of Justice is knowledge. How in this popular statement 
of the Epicurean doctrine this difference doesn't coos out very 
clearly, but it is alluded to. >«hen you read, for examole. oaraerauh 
51 beginning, where he speaks of that. P^grapn 

The usual consequences of crime are, first suspicion, 
next gossip and rumour, than cones the accuser, then the 
judge} many wrongdoers have even turned evidence against 
themselves, as happened in your consulship. And wen if 
any think themselves well fenced and fortified against 
detection by their fellow-men, they still dread the eye 
heaven, and fancy that the fangs of anxiety night and 
day gnawing at their hearts are sent by Providence to punish 
them. 

How what do you say to this argument? 

( Inaudible . . . ) 

les, but you can say there is nowhere absolute security. Even the 
Just man has no security that he will not be framed. 1 refer again 
to Hr, Joe Smith, of whoa you might have read in this morning paper. 
Looking at it from a purely cynical point of view if you want to 
look at that in an Epicurean way, the question is really whether 
it will "leak”. Now the danger is this. But it is, of course, enor¬ 
mously reduced if the individual is very clever. And therefore he 
says here, if s one one can be sufficiently protected agdnst the 
"conacientiam hominuaf*. Here you have very beautifully the original 
meaning of conscientia. Sclentia means knowing, awl con means with, 
together. If you are sufficiently protected ag&inot the knowing with 
you of your deed on the part of other human beings. **ere it is 
conscentiam hominum. If the consentiam is used by itself it means 
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- 5 -"3 -ithin you u Tau have someone who knows with you in you. 

" ,J - t- - a 3 r -ue primary meaning is simply someone who knows with you 
and it can also take on the meaning of an accomplice, of course/ Be¬ 
cause if you canndt a crime with someone else, which I hope you 
wcn 8 t do, than you have someone who knows together with you what 
you have done. And the conacanti* in the higher sense is the knoser 
with you, the witness within you. Now look at this argumant. Fear 
of the gods comes in and fear of divine punishment. But through 
Epicurus he learns that these fears are wholly unwarranted. So what 
becomes of this problem? At the most, an overall calculation which 
says, generally speaking it is so complicated to protect yourself 
against detection that it is better not to do it. But it is not what 
we mean by justice. And justice has in this way a status different 
from these other three virtues in the Epicurean doctrine. This ia 
also taken up in Cicero's criticism, incidentally, in ths second book 
paragraphs 53 and 54. We should read that. ^ M book# 

’I’* 6 ^/ h l o3xl faa d1U r *4 man with whom 

you might play odd and even in the dark'? 

* w i‘^ > r ho ” *°“ *» hinting i» th. tagli* phru.. That 

xs ino reaxiy just man. 

This proverb strictly applies to the particular case 
of honesty, but it has this general application, that 
in all our conduct we should be influenced by the chsr- 
acter of the action, not by the presence or absence of a 
witness. How weak and insffectual are ths deterrents you 
put forward,—the torture of a guilty conscience, and 
the fear of the punishment that offenders incur, or 
at all events stand in continual dread of Incurring in ths 
end* We must not picture cur unprincipled mo as a 
poor-spirited coward, tormenting himself about his past 
misdeeds, and afraid of everything; but as shrewdly eal- 

*2* ** d0 *“» 8har P» dexterous, a prac¬ 
tised hand, fertile in devices for cheating in secret, 
without witness or accomplice. * 

We go on immediately. But dose this whole argument remind you of 
something which you know independently of Cicero? 9 

( This is in the Offices if I am not mistaken.) 

But older? 

( The ring of Gyges.) 

Sure. The argument of Glaucon/Adeinsntes at the beginning of the se¬ 
cond book of the Republic la also in a sense a hedonistic doctrine 

the p J inar 3 r consideration. But that is not identical 
with the Epicurean doctrine, because there ... To mention this in 
passing, there is one possibility, cos crude form of had which 
simply says the pleasure to be sought is the maximum pleasurJ—the 
biggest pleasure most of the time. And the most varied pleasures 
too, because xi you have always the same pleasure that beSomes boring. 
At least some people say so. I don't think that haafaunerand ot£v^ 
tafcurgcr every day would always bo palatable, wh«SrK«S^woSd 
make it tasty, ait if you tabs this crude view, the "■*•»* of 
pleasures, the greatest possible variation at all tines, then you 
mist be very rich. And, in addition, in order to nrotect yourwealth 

Collides, you know? That is, of course, not the Epicurean doctrine. 
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JS dcur.i3 ;<jGc-vf3 that this la not a way to a pleaeant and happy life. 
,r,d the '.afore, for Epicurus self-restraint is absolutely crucial. 

So the principle of Epicurus one could have stated as follows. The 
most preferable pleasure is the purest pleasure. That is — a 
thought develooed by Plato in another dialogue. 

( Is that the same as the least dependent pleasure?) 

Mo. Purest pleasure means the pleasure without an admixture of pain. 
There are two opinions regarding what the best pleasures are. The 
purest pleasure, that is the Epicurean view. The smell of a rose 
for example, a pure pleasure. And a pure pleasure is one where 
its absence is not painful. I mean, you might a ay I wish I could 
smell a rose, or could smell orange blossoms, or viiatsver you have. 
They are good smelling. But you don't suffer from it in the way 
in which you suffer when you are hungry or thirsty. So the purest 
pleasure. And the pleasure of the intellect, they are also the 
pure pleasures. The other view is that without soma pepper, and 
of course a bit of pain, of longi n g, the pleasures are not good 
enough. That is the alternative. There is a nice passage in Bacon's 
■Advancement of Learning about that, where he takes the controversy 
between See rates and CaUicles in the Oorelas- where Socrates takes 
the side of the pure pleasures and Callicles those of the "pepper” 
pleasures. And Bacon sides with Callicles. naturally. Ha is a 
modem man. The pure pleasure notion leads to what, from a modem 
point of view, would be called ascetioism. Because these pleasures 
are not those which require much (inaudible), 

( Inaudible . . . ) 


I mean only this, this great self-restraint. 1 use whs word asceticism 
in a loose sense, I admit that. And whereas the pleasures of which 
Bacon speaks and of which Hobbes speaks and Locke and these modem 
thinkers require an enormous apparatus. And the peculiar hedonism 
of modem society, to the extent to which one can apeak of it, you 
know, there is much of a delusion about the real Pleasure peonle get 
out of all these gadgets. But the gadgets are supposed to bring 
pleasure. This is, of course, the opposite of what Epicurus meant 
by that. In a way this discussion by Bacon in the of 

learning is the most interesting historical document for the change. 
But let us go an here where we were, because we have to return to 
this question of justice. Paragraph 54. 

Don»t suppose I am speaking of a Lucius Tubulus, who 
when he sat as praetor to try charges of murder so 
little concealment of taking bribes for his verdict 
that next year the tribune of the plebs, Publius Scaevola 
movsd in the plebian assembly for a special inquiry. The* 
bill passed the plebs, and the senate commissioned the 
consul Gnaeus Caepio to hold the investigation: but 
Tubulus promptly left the country, and did not venture 
to stand his trial, so open was his guilt. 

In other words, he was a sucker. He was not really good at in lue¬ 
tic a. Mow go on. 


"It is net therefore a question of a rascal merely 
but of a crafty rascal, like Quintus Pompeius when'he 
disowned the treaty he had made with the ftinantlnes: 
nor yet of a timid, cowardly knave, but of one who to 
begin with is deaf to the voice of conscience, which it 
is assuredly no difficult matter to stifle. The sen we 
call stealthy and secret, so far from betraying his own 
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£uilt, will acttwilly make believe to be indignant at 
the knavery of another; that is what we mean by a cunning 
old hand* 9 

In other words, this man completely undistrubed by conscience, be¬ 
cause a conscience « « . inaudible • . . from an Epicurean point of 
view. And completely free from all fears of divine punishemnt by 
the Epicurean teaching. And, in addition, a shrewd, experienced 
practitioner who weighs cooly the advantages of an honest life 
and also its disadvantages. The disadvantages being that he might 
be framed by a clever man. And, on the other hand, the picture which 
Glaucon draws. The crooked man who is extrwasly clever and in fact 
so clever that he will be regarded by most of his fellow citizens 
as a very just man. He has the test of both worlds. The Epicurean 
can't argue that. 

( But couldn't you say that hs is not living according to his nature.) 
But what does it mtaa against the pleasure? * 

( Well, there is nothing to prevent him from doing it, but there 
ia no Justification he could point to in Epicurus for doing it.) 
at quite. He can say this. This pleasure which you say I should 
have, namely the 'static* pleasure, that 1 get awwmy. Because 
I am a reasonable man and I take care of that. But you say 
the other pleasures, while they are not terribly important, they 
are genuine pleasures. I get them! And that So easy to leens4wtet 
you say about the gods don't care, and that these is nothing in¬ 
trinsically noble. And surely 1 die and that's th» end of it. and 
that while I live I want to hare the of fhmL but in a judicious 

way so that the work I do for that is net very . Scam pain 

I have to boar anyway, as Epicurus admitted. Or even if you talcs 
the Epicurean wise man, the man who would not eara far so many varied 
pleasures at all. Even he, in a given situation tea no intrinsic 
protection against injustice. Unless he takes nam very dangerous 
steps, dangerous to his doctrine. Well, let us come to that later. 


We have to look at the passages regarding the pleasures <* the 

mind. They occur ... let us take in the first book first, paragraph 

55* 

The doctrine thus firmly established tee corollaries 
which I will briefly expound. ( 1 ) The tads of Goods and 
Evils themselves, that is, pleasure sad pain, are not 
°P“ touiatakej where people go wrong is In not knowing 
wtet things are productive of pleasure and min. ( 2 ) 
Again, we aver that mental pleasures and pains arise out 
of bodily ones (and therefore I allow your contention 
that any Epicureans *to think otherwise put themselves 
out of court; and I am aware that many do, though not 
those who speak with authority); but although men do 
experience mental oleasure that is a gr ee ab le and mental 
pain that is annoying, yet both of these we assert arise 
out of and are based upon bodily sensations. ( 3 ) let we 
maintain that this doss not preclude maatal nleasures and 
pains from being maeh more intense than those of the body; 
since the body ««a faal only wtet is present to it at the 
moment, whereas the wind is also cognisant of the past 
and of the future. For grouting that pain of body is 
equally painful, yet our sensation of pain can be enor¬ 
mously increased by the belief that some evil of unlimited 
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magnitude and duration threatens to befall us hereafter. 

Add the same consideration may be transferred to nleasure: 
a pleasure is greater if not accompanied by any apprehension 
of evil. 

Now what does this mean, in the first place, that all mental pleasures 
are derivative from pleasures of the body. The same applies to pain. 

He refers hers to time. The bodily pleasures proper are the present 
pleasures, and the pains proper are the present pains, but pleasures 
and pains are also apprehended. And the apprehended pleasures, the 
apprehended pains, that is one form of the mental pleasure pain. 

And then there is also of course the other side, the remembered 
pleasures and the remembered pains. And therefore, as appears in 
the sequel, it was a very important part cf the Epicurean teaching 
to direct our recollections properly—to remember, rather, the pleasures 
of the past than the pains of the past. Which is psychologically 
not very good, as Cicero points out, because we enjoy, as a natter 
of fact, peine which we have survived, or all kinds of unpleasantnesses 
too. So this is one point. And now there cones the greatest source 
of discomfort, the mental pain in this sense, the anticipated 
of dying and of being no more. And Epicurus says, I take cars of 
that by ny physics. But here there seems to be a slight shift. 

That the doing away with that pain, that mental pain, affords the 
greatest mental pleasure. As if the outlook, the anticipation of 
extinction could in itself be pleasant. I mean, it might cease to 
be painful but it could not be in itself pleasant. And therefore 
that is one great difficulty I think here. Now la paragraph 57, 
on the same page where we stopped. 

But just as we are elated by the anticipation of good 
things, so ws are delighted by their recollection. Pools 
are tormented by the remembrance of former evils; to wise 
men memory is a pleasure—by it they renew the goods of 
the past. We have the power if we will both to obliterate 
our misfortunes by a sort of permanent forgetfulness a«i 
to summon up pl e as a nt and agreeable memories of our suc¬ 
cesses. But whan ws concentrate our mental vision closely 
on the events of the past, then sorrow or gladness ensues 
according as these were evil or good. 

This, of course, is by no means true. And, in addition, even fools 
can be pleased by the memory of eril. What is quite striking is the 
completely heartlessness of the doctrine. Per example, if * eras one 
remembers, thinks back to someone he loves who is dead ... Inaudible . , , 
But I think Epicurus himself would say, well, if you know the ne¬ 
cessity of death, 

( would be able to bear it more easily.) 

Bear easier. But the auestion is whether it makes it simnlv 

(inaudible). 

In paragraph 59* 

Why, if the pleasantness of life is diminished by the more 
serious bodily diseases, how much mare must it be 
inishsd by the diseases of the mind*. But extravagant 
and Imaginary desires, for riches, fame, power, and also 
for licentious pleasures, are nothing but mantal diseases. 

Than, too, there are grief, trouble and sorrow, which gnaw 
the heart and consume it with anxiety, if men fail to rea- 
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liaa that the mind seed Teel no pain unconnected with 
ecae pain of body, pr e s en t or to con»* let there ia 
no foolish nan but ia afflicted by some one of these 
diseases; therefore there is no foolish ran that is not 
unhappy. 

Tou see here again also the reference to all mental pleasure and pain 
is a derivative from bodily pleasure and pain. That is the crucial 
point. And that leads, of course, to the fantastic conseouence that 
the pleasures of the ndnd, in the highest sense, say, philosophy 
can only be understood in reference to bodily pain or pleasure. 

Mow the bodily pain or pleasure which is intended is the pain of 
extinction, of death. Philosophy is an enormous effort to abolish 
the fear of death. It has no d ignit y in itself. It cannot have. 

That is the consequence. 

( Well the fact that it does abolish it in Spicurus 9 stytem 
gives it a dignity.) * 

ftit only instrumental. It is not choiceworthy for its own sake, but 
is only choiceworthy for the sake of Qa j. 

1 belj.«ve the really interesting problem. . . Well, of course, 
one can t gat a sufficient notion of the Spicuraan doctrine from 
these two books of De Plnlbua , I would grant that. And we have 
very little of Spicurus himself. lou know, we have a series of 
compendium which he wrote, the main propositions, the main opinions, 
to which references are made here. That exists. And then we have 
tnree letters he wrote which have been transmitted through Diogenes- 
one on physics, one on logic, and one on ethics. But still, that 
is much less impressive than Lucretius* poem, in which this cal¬ 
culating element is much less noticeable. Lucretius must have been 
obviously was a very gifted poet and a very deep hinran being* And * 
in his presentation the whole thing looks much different because of 
this. This calculating element is much less in the foreground. The 
liberation from the fears of superstition, as he calls it, is only 
the bait which he holds out. There are two passages, on e in the 
first book and one at the beginning of the fourth book, where Lucretius 
speaks of his principles—to give a very bitter medicine with sugar, 
f° tast ® fir ®t is the pleasant, and what you get afterward 

is the bitter. Now, in other words, he knew what he was (inaudible) 
we® the bitterness. And then the whole thing looked entirely dif¬ 
ferent. The whole work makes then the impression of a very heroic 
effort to live composedly in the face of an absolutely terrifying 
truth. That is the impression which Lucretius conveys. 

' • •» » tbe consolation that Lucretius suggests, the mind 

b e i ng able to emcampass the nature of things.) 

mind has to go through hell until it arrives at that. And 
that is very beautifully done, if one reads the poem with some care, 
lou remember;, one of the decisive steps which must be taken is to 
accept infinity. That is the decisive difference between the world 
in which we live, which is obviously finite, and the infinite world 
of Epicurean physics. And he speaks about It ... He doesn’t speak 
so much a bout it, but he suggests it; which reminds so very much of 
this famous sentence of Pascal, how does ha say it, . . . inaudible 
But in Lucretius ... Tes, he doesn't have this peculiar tiredness 
of Epicurus. It has a very Roman spirit . . . Iwmwm ki- ... And 
whether that i3 a transfiguration of Epicureanism is hard to say. But 
one would have to give some thought to this work for understanding 
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wanted to say something? 


this point > lou 

{ Inaudible ) 

He would have said that, sure. 

( Bat in a sense the sans argument could be made against Cicero, in 
so far as he falls on . . . inanHihi^, . „ „ ) 

Mo 0 The question is only . . . Purely, that Spicurus is consistent 
in the spirit of his system in these matters, sure. "But the question 
is how to judge of the system, fou cannot presuppose that the 

13 tpu ?* You hava to checlc it by some independent evidence. 

And the question is whether it meets the phenomena,, 

( ?es, but the ... inaudible ... would have to be solvable.) 

But when he says that the honestum is merely a matter of and 
reputation and has no solidity in itself, that is not so evident. 

Oace you make all the premises which Spicurus makes, then it would 
follow. I J m not even sure that it would necessarily follow from 
atomism. Because atomism was elaborated long before Spicurus by 
Democritus, and when you read ... It is hard, we have very little 
of Democritus and many of the moral fragment 8 which are now as¬ 
cribed to Democritus in the editions have come down to us as frag— 
ments from a man called Democritusj and it is a plausible suggestion, 
which is now generally accepted, that this was an error of the tranel 
mltter ... inaudible ... But still that is not absolutely safe 
ground. And if you disregard these Democritus fragments ani limit 
yourself to the others, then there is a different spirit from that 
of Epicurus. And on the same physiological basis—the atoms. I know 
Sur ®° Epicurus was happy with his doctrine; he was satisfied 

Wleh ite 

( Inaudible . • • that Cicero’s attitude toward philosophy is also 
one which assorts that philosophy is instrumental.) 

Well let me see. There is one passage which struck ms particularly, 

T? 1 P*J * • 1 hope 1 6311 find it. In the second book, paragraph 
86, beginning. We have read other statements to this effect, but 
it struck me this time particularly. 

The end and aim of every system of philosophy is the at¬ 
tainment of happiness; and desire for happiness is the 

M , s ® 1 ! ^ iv9 that ^ men to engage in this study. 

Now this is what Cicero says, and what in a way is the premise of 
the whole book. If this is so, what follows from that. 

( It depends on what happiness is. If happiness consists in 
wisdom, then . » , ) 

Then it is changed. But Cicero, I think, means here immediately that 

3 v t 1 *, 09 ?™ 1 ' th ® 10081 Important part of philosophy. I think 

the whole book, Dfi FJaJLtaM* i® baaed on that. But the question is, 
a a y our rightly say, alright, 1st us start from that which all men seek— 
contentedness, or however you might call it. Perhaps we should say 
reasonable contentednees. Because that it not so simple. Otherwise 
you can find men who would be happy like pigs. Reasonable contentedness 
Now the question is, in what does it consist? And then the answer 
of the theoretical philosophers, of course, was that this contentment 
consists in theorea. And then the merely practical beginning—ny con¬ 
cern with w happiness—is in a way forgotten at ther end. Not quite. 

( Is this what Cicero believed?) 

As for Cicero that is extremely hard to say. 

( . . . Inaudible ... is the most important part of philosophy 
Speculative knowledge? 


) 
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( 4s , , . inaudible . , ,) 

Ies t but there are also other statements . I mean, this question of 
the two ways of life, you know, which has primacy or supremacy, the 
theoretical or the practical, goes through the work of Cicero. You 
remember, at the beginning, or at any rate where we began. And, 
for that matter, where Cicero began, for the Republic belongs to his 
earlier writings. At the beginning of the Republic and throughout. 

One has to put all this evidence together and see whether it admits 
of a unitary interpretation. I think I mentioned this last time. 

I would regard it as a possibility, as a series possibility, that, 
given the skeptical character of Cicero, that he believes that this 
question does not allow of a demonstrative decision. Because that 
is what skepticism, this kind of skepticism, means. Probability 
grounds can be given and the way can be somehow established but not 
with sufficient definiteness to make it a demonstrative argument. 

And therefore, you can shew both—that the practical life on the 
highest level is not possible without the help of philosophy. The 
Roman statesmen gained in stature when they became pupils of the 
Greek philosophers, e.g. Scipio. And the other way around, philosophy 
is not possible except within a political context, in civil society. 

So they need one another. To which one one should give the greater 
supremacy, that is, perhaps, for Cicero an open question. I say "per¬ 
haps" because I am not sure, Ctae has to go over all the evidence 
to make this clear. Formsrly I was surer that it was the theoretical, 
because I was e specially impressed by the argument of the RartihH*, 
you know, leading up to Scipio* s dream in the sixth book, but that 
is, I believe, not conclusive. This much I believe la clear to me— 
that Cicero's skepticism doesn’t mean that he does not believe any 
question can be settled. There can be absolutely absurd positions. 

And I think that Cicero really did not believe in the possibility of 
the Epicurean position, unless you enlarge it beyond recognition. 

That is what you referred to when he speaks of the pleasure of the 
mind? In other words, when philosophy is understood not as a 
of certain pleasures, as it is according to the strict Epicurean 
doctrine, but as possessing pleasure in itself. If you enlarge the 
whole hedonistic scheme and say there are pleasures of the body and 
pleasures of the mind, lower pleasures, higher pleasures, then you 
can’t speak of hedonism. Then you have abandoned hedonism because 
the criterion which allows you to distinguish between low and high 
is no longer in terms of pleasure, or except by means at subterfuge. 

So I think that Cicero really was not in any sense an Epicurean, 

But this hesitation between the peripatetic view, i.e. the Aristotelian 
view, and the Stoic view, with, I think, a greater preference for the 
peri r >atetic view while accepting the popular Stoic teaching, regarding 
the Offices , as good enough for popular instruction. I t.MnV that 
ie» for the time being, the best I can think of. As for Carneades, 
the most famous Skeptic, we have ... 

(End of reel; a few sentences were lost in the course of changing 
the reel.) 

( . . . the prime nature, the first things of nature, and that he 
uses this argument against the Epicureans , . . , 0 , 

against the Stoics ... inaudible . • . the first things of 
nature • • • ) 

In the argument regarding the Stoics it is different, because . . . 

He agrees with the Stoics as to what these first things of nature are. 
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aftarwfr^s^ 8 ” 98 wi “ h tham whether they can be comeletely forgotten 

( Yes, but I was wondering if this really doesn't go even further, 
on account of . „ . he objects against the Stoics because they 
say ... inaudible ... Then he mentions the problem of de¬ 
sire, that according to your doctrine, the Stoics that is, in a 
very real sense there is no natural inclination to virtue, at 
least not in the same sense that there is a natural inclination 
to food, to wealth, and so on.) 

That I do not believe. Because the Stoic doctrine was a teleological 
d<>; trine,, 

( It was a teleological one in a different sense though, because, 
according to Cato, the point he expresses over and over again 
is that virtue did not cams in until reason became activated . . . 

inaudible . . .) 

But that is true also of (inaudible). You cannot talk, at least 
strictly speaking, of the virtue of children . , . inaudj hlU . , . 
and certainly not of the virtue of babies. And, in a sense, in 
Aristotle, too. 1 would say this. The argument with punch in it 
against the Epicureans in the second book is this. Dose not the 
noble, the hone stum, essentially belong to the nature of man. Of 
course, not to what is primarily given, because there it is not 
visible. You can see the germs of that but only the undeveloped 
germs. And the m ai n point is this. The hone stum is not reducible 
to the utilis. That is the main point of the argument against the 
Stoics„ 

( Inaudible » . . that Cicero is working an two senses of the term 
nature. Ctoe sense being the first given by nature, and this is 
what decides the issue against the Epicureans but is not what 
decides the issue here.) 

But that is really good Aristotle. You know, nature as natter and 
nature as farm. Clearly the two things have to be considered. The 
term natter, regarding the first things of nature, occurs in the 
third or fourth book, as we have seen last time. 

( Well, then, can't you also raise the question that the first sense 
of nature is irrelevant. Because if its effect on man consists . „ , 
inaudible . • .) 

... Inaudible ... If virtue, hone stum, morality, were not in need, 
as the Stoics admitted, of an amoral natter on which it operates. 

That was the great difficulty. How I looked up in the naantime the 
passage in the Sumna Contra iSeotilee where this comae out very clearly, 
part III, chapter 35. 

Dealing with the question that the ultimate felicity of 
nan cannot consist in the acts of the moral virtues. Why. 

I give only a few arguments. 

Moral acts are ordered toward something else, and there¬ 
fore they are not the ends. 

For example. He gives only two examples. We have to figure out the 
rest for ourselves. Courage means, just as it does in Aristotle, the 
virtue of war, is directed toward victory and peace. Now victory and 
peace are not aB such moral acts. The morality is located in what 
you do and hew you act toward that. Similarly, justice is directed 
toward the preservation of peace among men. It ie not the preserva¬ 
tion of peace among men which you can bring about by immoral means, 
you know, just having a sufficient amount of machine guns. But so. 
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this in itself is a natter of Justice. And as such not Just. The 
Justice cones in in your attitude toward, in your action toward. Now 

the other argument. The moral virtues consist in the preservation 
of a mean in passions or in things, by which he n»ans, he refers to 
the difference between Justice and the other virtues. In Justice, 
according to Aristotle, we seek a mean in things, not in passions. 

Well, a very simple example. Just price. The Just price is the 
price between too much and too little. There is no passion involved 
here, which is to be regulated, because then justice would be a passion 
between two vices. But justice has only one (inaudible) injustice. 
There ia net a "too much** as in the case of courage. That there would 
be too little cowardice and too much audacity. Now moral virtue con¬ 
sists in the preservation of a mean in passions or in things. But 
as the modification of the passions, the mean, or of things, they par¬ 
take of the non-ultimacy of the passions and of the things. That is 
the argument. Do you get the main point? For example, let us take 
the simple case of justice, in the narrower sense. Conmutative Jus¬ 
tice. It has to do with things, useful things. And Justice is the 
proper attitude toward their, in regard to their exchange. Now 
these things with which commutative Justice has to do are merely 
useful, are in no way ends in themselves. Justice partakes of that 
defect. It is higher than that. That is the famous paradox of which 
vre read in books three and four—that Justice is higher, that virtue 
is higher than the things with which virtue deals. But yet it 
suffers from the law rank . . . Inaudible . . . Similarly, courage 
has to do with the passion of fear. Courage is (inaudible) attitude 
toward the passion of fear. But fear, the passion of fear, somehow 
enters into courage because it is its matter. That is, I think the 
point. And the conclusion of the argument is that only intellectual 
acts proper can be meant as ultimate ends. Because they do not have 
a reference to these things. Or, to state it differently, the moral 
virtues only have to do with contingent things. And that the defect 
of moral virtue coopered with the highest good of man is that it never 
comes out of this dealing with contingency. That is the argument. 

And that is somehow presupposed. It comes out in Thoms much more 
clearly because it comes out much more clearly in Aristotle. And 
in the Stoic teaching we have this difficulty, to which I alluded 
last time, that at least in the oresentation by Cicero, the dis¬ 
tinction between the theoretical virtue, wisdom, and the moral virtues 
is not clear. And I think it cannot be made cSar, for the ?ollo5^ 
reason. Because according to the .Stoics the virtues are essentially 
reasoning and not habit. They are not acquired, properly, by hab¬ 
ituation. And therefore the moral virtues and the theoretical virtue 
have the same status. Therefore it is ouch mow obscure there, 


*cw let us see whether there are seme more passages. Yes. you 
are also quite right in your interpretation. . . Cicero explicitly 
appeals to the common meaning of pleasure in the argument. The 
conssaa meaning ia this, What do we mean if we say that a sen lives 
leads a life of pleasure? We do not mean by that the virtuous man, 

«e might be accidentally virtuous. Gourmets and such people. I think 
the argument of Cicero is twofold. In the first place, the harm which 
is dene by such doctrines as regards the multitude, who are bound 
to misunderstand that. And secondly, ... look, we do not nraise 
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paopla, we do not admtsra people, if v/a are not very crude non, for 
leading a life of pleasure. We can in a way say, well, he ia a 
lucky fellow and that kind of thing* But u© don*t respect that. 

And this, of course, completely blurred in the Epicurean doctrim. 

If the Epicurean physics were absolutely true, than one might have 
to swjfcllflw all kinds of moral consequences. But the question ia, is 
it true. And even then one eould raise the question, and that is 
what ultimately Kant did, because something like tbs Epicurean physics 
uas the physics of modern times as Kant uaierstood it in the 13th 
century. And then Kant raises the question, but since this is mni- 
lastly incompatible with morality proper, v/hat about this ahysics as 
a whole. Ia it not perhaps devoted to the rarely phenomenal world 
as distinguished from the true world? This kind of question would 
then arise. So the question would not be settled ... By the my 
when I bring Kant in here that is perfectly legitimate, because * 

Kant himself saw, identified . . . There is a passage in the Crit¬ 
ic of Pure Reason, toward the end, where he speaks of the funda¬ 
mental opposition between Plato and Epicurus. Row Plato, that means 
for Kant, the supremacy of morality, and Epicurus means tbs supremey 
of a mechanical conception at the universe. And Kant, as it were, 
aays Epicurus is right in physics but wrong in morality, and the 
opposite is true of Plato. That is a crude fomula . . , inaudible . . . 
Even in Burke, I saw by accident again, an explicit remark to the ef¬ 
fect that as a physicist Epicurus was far superior to eva iy on s 
else in classical antiquity. Epicurus was simply . . , you khow, it 
was not any specific doctrine of Epicurus, but it was the msetenlcal 
conception of the universe. Tbs most popular representative of that 
in the tradition was Epicurus. 

Ths last thing we should do should be to look at the few passages 
where Carneades is explicitly referred to. Tou know, Corasades, ths 
most famous of the Academic Skeptics. And therefore one eould expect 
for cor momsnt that Cicero* s moral philosophy, the moral philosophy 
of Cicero as an Academic Skeptic, would most likely be tint of Car*- 
neades. That is a reeearchable hypothesis, although I believe it 
would lead to a negative result. Sow the passages are on page 123 , 
book two, paragraph 35. Wo read only the second half. 

AH of these but Epicurus were consistent, and mode 

their final Ends agree with their first principles_ 

Aristippus holding the End to be Pleasure, Eleraymus 
freedom from pain, Carneades the enjoyment of the uri¬ 
nary natural objects. 

! Xn ether words, Carneades took the same beginning as ths stoles and 
Aristotle. There are the patina nature, the primary objects of de¬ 
sire, the wholeness of the human being, the wholeness of the organs. 

But Carneades say, that is ths only good. To enjoy the natural . . . 
inaudible ... 

Now the other passages are paragraph 38, the next cage, where 
Cicero only rejects it because Carneades did not recognise an in¬ 
dependent status of the hone stum, morality. 

Paragraph 42, beginning, page 129. 

The saa# arguments can be urged against the Chief Good 
of Carneades, which he advanced less from a desire to 
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prove It true than to uee it as a weapon in his battle 
with the Stoics-, 

In other words, Cicero himself indicates that is perh«P« not Carneades* 
om opinion but which he only uses as a engine to question the Stoic 
doctrine. Whether more is known about Carneades doctrine I simply 
don 8 t know at the moment. The siipplast wsy would be to look up 
the English translation of Zollor s j&2SaS °£ Crook PhllMOnh,. and 
see whether anything is known about that, 

( Inaudible , . , did he also include virtue among them?) 

Who? 

( Carneadeso) 

Obviously not, 

( 0,K, Then how could the Stoics defend themselves against him?) 

Because they would simply „ . . the Stoics would say what Cicero 
says against the Epicureans, that we do not mean by a good man 
one who is merely good, , , 

( And to which he would say, you are mistaken, a good man is he . . , 
inaudible, , ,) 

alright. It is always difficult to argue against anyone of whom 
you have only a bald proposition and nothing else. The wise expression, 
as vulgarly expressed, is this. You must give a man a rope to hang 
himBelf. In other words, he oust give some argument, and you mast 
see what it leads to. What he can assert and what is simply silent 
about, for example. Because inner consistence bought at the price 
of complete poverty is no good. And then we would have to see. I 
simply do not know whether there are any otter traditions regarding 
Carneades ! moral teaching. One very simple thing. Carneades must 
have had some Justification for his philosophizing and for his par¬ 
ticular kind of philosophizing. One would have to see whether that 
is sufficient to give a basis to that bald proposition and to ac¬ 
count for his philosophizing. 

( But then the only way the Stoics can support themselves in re¬ 
gard to their claim » « . inaudible . . •) 

But, in the otter hand, you must not forget the question of the mat¬ 
ter of the virtues, that natural matter of the virtues. It is inev¬ 
itable. Look at it in an entirely non-academic way. And start 
from scratch, the way in which Aristotle doe s in the Ethics . He 
simply takes what people understand by the various virtues and he 
tries to give, to analyze it ae clearly and as comprehensively as 
possible. That is very good for all practical purposes, what 
Aristotle does in the Ethics . But certain theoretical problems 
arise. Namely, Aristotle gives a very general statement about virtue 
as such—that virtue as such is ordered toward virtuous action. The 
mere dormant virtue is not sufficient. And the virtuous action is 
the work, the operation, the good operation of man as man. Dif¬ 
ferently stated, the good operation in accordance with the nature of 
man. That is the general definition of virtue. But Aristotle never 
takes the trouble of showing the connection between tte individual 
virtue, say courage, say urbanity, and tte nature of man. Aristotle 
apparently regarded this as practically unimportant, because the 
point is that you know what tte substance of these virtues are, and 
this otter is a purely theoretical problem. Now there was a man who 
did try to link up tte two things, and you all know of him. And that 
was Plato. Of course Plato spoke of much fewer virtues in this ccn- 



ruction*, That zh&ns ia coa part ax' the soul, the* perfection of 
which is temperance; and then there is another part of the soul, 
the irascible part, the perfection of which is courage; and there 
is tbs t h i n ki n g part of the soul, which is wisdom or prudence. And 
than there is a unity of the three, a harmony of the three, and that 
is justice. In the Republic . This doctrine of the cardinal virtues 
was accepted by the 3toics, and was then almost t ransmitted through 
the tradition. And it was accejt ad by Thomas, in spite of his funda¬ 
mental Aristotelianism, because he didn’t think there was a fundamental 
difference. Now an this basis Thomists have freouently tried to 
supply that link between the nature of man and the way in which the 
nature of man, or the nature of the human situation we can als 0 say, 
divides into various channels, each of these channels corresponding 
to a particular virtue. There is much argument of this kind in the 
.SOPfetS Gentiles and the Suanw Theologies, you knaw„ If one 
would present it systematically, meaning to begin with the nature of 
man and see then how by subdivisions there the variety of human activ¬ 
ities, of essentially different activities, follows, and therewith 
also the variety of virtues related to them. That would be the point, 
Ncer that is, of course, never done by Cicero. And I don’t thow whether 
it was ever done by the Stoics. Did I answer your Question or not? 

I may very well have gone off on a tangent. What was tha question? 

( Well, the question was precisely that. Bow do they make the as¬ 
cent from the primary , . 

I see. We begin from the virtues, the whole question of the virtues. 
And then in each case we see that each virtue has a peculiar matter. 

The matter of justice is not the matter of courage and not the mat¬ 
ter of urbanity, or whatever else. Now these matters too must have 
an essential relation to the nature of man. And the overall view of 
the matter on which human virtue operates is the statement about the 
prima nature and so on. That is it. Che cannot neglect that, I 
mean we modem men always have the tendency to say the other things 
are unimportant, the ought or the end is important. For examle, Hegel, 
in the Philosophy of Right , makes the statement, well, who cares 
about the origin of the state. That may have been conouest, it may 
have been all kinds of silly things, that*s unimportant. The main 
point is to know what the state is for. That makes very much sense 
to us to begin with. And the whole distinction between is and ought 
is, of course, a kind of consecration of this approach. But it is 
important to see that it does not work, that the origins are not 
negligible. Neither for a human group, for a society as such, nor 
for an individual man. And I think that if a proof were needed it 
would be shown by psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis, Freudian psycho¬ 
analysis, has tried ... inaudible ... or education, or juvenile 
delinquency, or treatment of criminals, and so on, everything. And 
by virtue ... inaudible ... a reinterpretation of the origins of 
the individual. And how can you meet that without studying again 
the origins. Otherwise, if you were right . . , inaudible . . . then 
the problem raised by psychoanalysis would not be, would be utterly 
irrelevant. But you Cannot combine a sensible education, a sensible 
treatment of crime, at least so far as I can see, with this notion of 
the origins. So you must have another notion of the origins. Perhaps 
you don 5 t have to have a very elaborate notion, but that is another 
matter, Tou have to have one sufficient to meet that. It cannot 
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c-» avoided> I think it is a false idealism, to use this ward, to 
disregard it. 

{ I didn a t mean to disregard it, but „ » . inaudible . . .) 

I have read a book by a very interesting biologist. Unfortunately, 
it has not been translated into English, or otherwise I would urge 
<*H of you to read it. His nam e is P0®tmann. I believe he will be¬ 
come known here. And that is a quite remarkable reportfrom a purely 
biological point of view, of the human new-born baby* A new-born 
baby, and what this means compared to the babies of the other species. 
Unfortunately, I have forgotten all the details. But the stranre 
thing is that cub' would expect, an the basis of any evolutionary scheme 
or on the basis of a scheme of simple anatomies kinship, an entirely 
different human baby. I am really very sorry I have forgotten all 
the details. But it is a very impressive argument. And he comes 
up eventually with this suggestion—that the human baby is bom 
auch earlier than from a purely physiological point of view it should 
be born. And the reason is, an absolutely Aristotelian argument, the 
social nature of man. Man must spend a part of his pre-natal life 
so to speak, outside of the mother 9 s womb to acquire the element of 
soc i a li ty. And that is . . , if you would read it, you would see 
that it is in no way a fantastic speculation. It is a very serious 
book. That is , . . inaudible ... which I found very interesting 
study about the origin, the first stages of the human being. Per¬ 
haps the practically most important things can be known about mn 
without that, if we disregard polemical . . . inaudible . . « That 
may be true. But the problem is not irrelevant. Just as the aues- 
tion of the origin of the human race is not an irrelevant question. 

As you know, one has to . . , Whether one has an answer to this Ques¬ 
tion is one thing, but another thing is simply to say, simply to dis¬ 
miss it. That is illegitimate. To say I can“t study that because 
something else interests me more, and if I want to do that properly 
I don 9 t have the time, that is perfectly excusable. But one must 
not identify the limits of one 9 s working capacity with the limits 
of the theoretical life. Otherwise ene becomes really a specialist, 
which we all should try to avoid. 

Well this is the end of this class. There will be no examina¬ 
tion. I hope you have a nice summer, 

(End of lecture and course.) 



